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CHAPTER I 


INTRODUCTION: PURPOSE AND SCOPE OP THE STUDY 


Recent Biblical 86holarahip has called attention to the 
importance of the period innedi ately preceding the reign of 
__$8$aul for the formation of Iaracl's religious traditions, In 
his "pLoneering work on the 1ife of Iarael ih - the/ pre-nonarchi - | 
cal period, Martin Noth? demonstrated that the organization of 
the tribes constituted & confederacy bagsed on worship at a 
common 8ghrine and allegiance to Yahweh. Analysis of Jos, 21; 
in payticulay indicates the extent to which certain traditions 
of 8alvation history were central to Israel's cultic 1ife: 
deliverance from Egypt; conquest of the Promised Land; eve- 
nant relation with Yahweh; and the role of the chariamatic 
leader who proclaimed the word of God and led Iarael in holy 


war, Gerhard von Rad views tife credal statements in Deut. 


6:20-2h, and 26:5-9 as the framework for the formulation of 


the entire Hoxateuch. > | 
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Martin Noth Larne le (Darm- 
stTadt, SIO roprint TA OLLED Sxoton Jon. 2HLT of OJ), 


( Tbid., PP 13340. Klaus AS Inlaitumar 
IY; WE Be 35s PP « ogy James Mui onburg, _ 4 
ana -- hana of the Govenantal Formulations,” VT IX (1959), 


At Do dof. *the Problem of oa a, 4 


| Epoblom of Ry TRngheneh and 2hner we Z Synl2s "+ Yrs yon po 


| 25 ammg ltoe Studien 
Alton Teatament, Munich, 1958), PP» " | "= 


Emphasis upen the primacy of Such traditions as exodus. | 
and conquest has been accompanied by 1denti fication of the 
treaty Gattung in the Elohist account of the covenant at 
Sinai (Ex. 20-21) and in the prozent #truoture of Douterws- 
ences.” Dennis McCarthy has demonstrated that one oanifot 
| argue from parallels in Hittite treaties that the covenant 
Gattung is Momaic,® nevertheless It 1s not unreagonable to 
ag8gume that the treaty structure was influential upon 
| "Taracl'g" oral traditions by the Time of Joghua. 

The two gources of the Hexateuch which reflect the major 
elements of "anphictyoniec" heater as well as the covenant 
Gathung are Doutorencay and the Elohist (aee below, Chapter 
IV). Therefore the dating of these materials has undergone 
considerable revision in recent scholarship. T% is not wmn- 
roaconable to guggest that E antedates kl or even that it is 
1 produet of prophetic cireles in the early monarchical per- 
10a.® In a 2imilar way, the traditions wmnderlying Deuter- 
onomy appear to derive from an early period when the ideal of 


(Pitts- 
ane 7 1ed view, cf ennis 


| or 5 gal 1963), PP+ 152-63, 
5yon Rad, "Problem," pp. 26-33, | 


McCarthy, © OP. eik. 9. Po 17h; 


- [Martin Noth age loforngogeachich * 
| te das P t 
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glops Hp "ow om ESA apt of 


Lanes Tenge 1948), « 12h- 
&LONL Iaras $2 radi- 
JC s PP» - 


cit. ”. 30. Geor Mendenhall 
Lapael ei y hy 


exclusive loyalty to Yahweh was embodied in holy war ideology, 
in the role of the chariamatic leader 2ent by Yahweh (Deut. 
18:18), and in covenant motifs.? - 

Thus, the period before the nonarochy--oxtending back to 
the time of earliest Iaraelite settlement in Canaan but als. 
including the time of Samuel--auggests itaelf as the time 
when Iasrael's most aignificant traditions were emerging as the 
gubstance of her oultic life. Certain questions. reault from 
this conelugion, What was the relation of Samuel to thosge 
circles Cheat with the formulation. and "re-prezentation” 
of these north Iaraelite traditions? Did Samuel hold an 
official poslLtion in the cult, or in the political life of 
the confederation, comparable to Moges! role? Was Samuel & 
leader of "g1l Igrael" or ainply a local figure with limited 
fmetions and power? Agauming that the situation during the 
time of tribal confederacy was one of religious orthodoxy, 
what effect d1d the introduction of a monarchy have? " 

A consi dbration: of theae Iagues involves one mogst 
aireotly with the 30-called "anti-monarchical" traditions in 
I Sam, 1-15, and 1t Is to these panaages that IT confine my: 


| tudy. 0 To igolate and characterize certain passages in 


these opening chapters of I Samuel acknowledges a difference 


———_. 


7 —— ; "Gerhard Von Rad, Deuter F, -+ David 

X er - EUG169 | — Lon = 1953; typ, of 
Deuterononi um » PP» 15-59. 

107 Sem, 7:3-17; 8:1-22; 10:17-27; 12:1-25; 15:1-35, 


with the addition of the birth and call narrative in 1:1-3: 


21. See below, Chapter IV, for a dizcugsion of the precige 
extent of the anti-monarchical gource. | o 


in perspective and concerns from the material which remains. 
In 7:152f, 0 Samuel is degcribed as a judge over the entire 
nation with a circuit that included Bethel, Gilgal, and 
 Mizpah. In the account of Saul's gearch for the asses, how- 
eVer, SEMUST APPEAPS as a relatively unknom diviner, ALl- 
though the Philiatines clearly continue to ba a MM 
1025; 13: 3), nevertheless it is claimed in 7: 13-11 

Samuel vanquished them completely. Most significant of all 
are the impressions. we receive of Samuel's attitude lus © 
the monarchy\.* On the one hand, Samuel: clearly opposes king- 
8hip (8:6; 1l0ff; 10:17), which he equates with a rejection of 
© Yahweh, In chap. 12, Samuel's exhortation of covenantal 

_ obedience to Yahweh alons prompts the people to admit their 
gin in demanding a king: "And all the people o61d to Samuel , 
'Pray. for your gervants to Yahweh your God, that we may not 
dile;. for we have added to.all our sins this evil, to ask for 
 ourgelves &a king." (12:19), On the other hand, Samuel is por- 
trayed as sympathetic to the institution of the monarchy, In 
9:22-10:1, Samuel recelves the king-designate as a guest of 


honor and gubsequently anoints him. In 11:12-15 Samuel - 


acknowledges that Saul has delivered Igrasel :from her enemies, 


and he leads the people. to Gilgal. for a renewal of the 
monarchy. Even in Samuel!'s rebuke of Saul at Gilgal (13:7b- 
15), the prophet does not question the desirability of king- 


" 8hip. A guccessor for Saul. is clearly anticipated: "But now 


&. 


Ll, references to passages in L A —————— 
citation of chapter and verse are given without the book title. 
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your kingdom 8hall not continue; Yahweh has s8ought out a man 


after his own heart, Yahweh has appointed. him to be a nagid 
over his peoples, because you have not kept what Yatnoeh com=- 
manded you." 

In view of the trends of recent s8cholarship and the 
existence of notable differences in the various. accounts of 
the age of. Samuel, the purpose of the ais5ertetion is twofold: 
a determination of the precise extent and provenance of the 
nb {-nenerotiogl gource and an analysis of Samuel's role in 


Isgrael's religious and political commities according to” 


this gource. Chapter II eonsists of a digscussion of the his- 


tory of s8cholarship on the question of 30urces in I Sam. LAS. 
a The review forms the basis for my own argument for an anti - 
monarchical 30urce and underscores the inclination in scholar- 
Ship of recent decades to assign greater higtorical value to 
the anti-monarchical traditions, In Chapter III, I have dealt 
With textual problems in the passages which encompass. the anti- 
- monarchical 20urce. © The determination of the text is based 
upon various manuscripts of LXX, as well as available informa- 
tion concerning the Qumran Samuel. S8croll, Chapter IV- zots 
forth the argument for the precise extent of the $4 -_erobs - 
cal gource and undertakes a comparison of this material with 
the Elohist and Deuteronomy, on the basis of themes and termi - 
nology. This provides a beats for corotinione on the date and 


| provenance of the anti-monarchical gource. . In Chapter V, the 


_ 
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See above, Pe. 3. 


portrayal of Samuel in this 80urce is analysed, Evidence is 
introduced for the claim that Samuel is viewed as a Mosaic 


figure and a Tas phogets sacred traditions. Finally 
\ $5 


the is8ue of Samuel's historical role is discussed. This 


g0838 beyond the limits of the anti-monarchical gOoUPCe Per 88 


”, 


y 
an@)relates directly to the major event of the age of Samuel: 


the establishment of the monarchy. 


CHAPTER II 


A REVIEW OF SOURCE ANALYSIS OF I SAM, 1-15 


The is8ue which is basic to a discussion of the Samuel- 
| Saul narratives in IT Sam. 1-15 is the question of gources, A 
decision as to the presence of one gource with Deuteronomic 
661 $3686; two or more parallel gources, or numerous indepen- 
dent g8anctuary traditions has repeatedly influenced scholars' 
views of the rise of kingship and the figure of Semuel. For 
 <this reagon, I Shall review the history of s8cholarship from 
Karl Graf and Julius Wellhaugen to the pregent with regard to 
this question. Such a digcussion will provide the context for 
my omn identification of an anti-monarchical gource (cf, Chap- 
ter IV). No attempt has been made to gummarize the view of 
every 8cholar who has written on the 8ubJect. IT Have under- 
taken, rather, to gelect thoge s8cholars whoge contributions 
may be 8aid to be menreaentetive of a position or who mark 
new departures in the history of the 8ubJect. Generally 
Speaking, the review proceeds chronologically, but it Seems. 
appropriate to discuas first of all the work of three recent..... 
scholars since they gtand apart from the main body of eritical 


8cholarship in maintaining that the' Biblical accoumt as it 


gtands reflects a single gource and is basically 8elf-consis- 


tent, 


"In his article on "Die Erzahlung von Sauls K3nigawahl , " 
; 


+ 


Martin Buber” attempts to demonstrate- the ess8ential unity of 
the narrative over against the claims of thoge who gupport a 

, two gource theory or fragment kypothesia." Buber recognizes 
the value of the theory that the author ugsed traditions of 
opposing viompetnis. These were not go much "pro-monarchical" 

"ans anti -controbioal," however, as they were pro- and anti- —N 
Saul. . The anti-Saul tradition, which In effect I8 pro-David, 
Ga most clearly in 13:11, where Samuel predicts David's 
rule. 

I Sam, 7 is an introduction to the author!s account of 
the establishment of a monarchy, A basic theme of the people's 
ery (7:8) and Yalweh's reagponse (7:10) is 8et forth. The 
claim that Samuel defeated the Philistines is not a mere 
Deuteronomic exaggeration but rather an interpretation of 
Yalhweh!s actions for his people, baged upon the author!s 
knowledge that the Philistines were vanquished under Saul and 
David. The account_unfolds-in a Logical manner, Following 
the people!s demand for a king (8:1-22), Yatweh!s choice is 
made known and the designated one is Invested with appropriate 
worth (9:1-27).7  Buber argues that the author of 7: 3-16 also 
wrote 9:l-c7. He bages his view on the repetition of numerous 


key words and phrases. The motif of the people's cry to 


? 1 


| Martin Buber, "Die Erzahlung von Sauls Kenigawahl,” VT. 
VI (1965), pp. 113-73. 


"Ibid., PP. 113-16. 


3Tbia. s PPe 119-21, 
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_ 
Yahweh (ba'ah) occurs in both pericopes (7:8 and 9:16), al- 
though the verb z!q is used in the former. In both passages 
the affliction of the people at the hands of the Philistines 
is the central reason for Yahweh's actions, ® 
Buber 8eeks to regolve the question of whether Saul was 

a nagid (9:16) or a melek (10:2h, 25). He views the designa- 
tion nagid as an indication that Saul is to be a deputy, com- 

migsioned for a particular task by Yahweh, This is a modifi- 
| cation of the people!s demand, Tt marks the” conversion of a 
primitive, direct theocracy to an indirect one. - The idea of 
a king, however, is the more popular interpretation of Saul's 
role.? With this in mind, the content of 12:1-25 is quite in 
keeping with the author's concerns. It is not a late Deuter- 
onomic construction. Buber identifies two -s8peeches here, vv. 
1-1, and vv. 13-15, 2h. In the gecond Speech, Samuel insists 
on the type of modified theocracy which Yahweh has instituted. 
Samuel is s8ympathetic to the king, but he does not fail to 
remind Saul and the people of the ultimate govereignty of 
Yahweh. The meaning of the command for obedience to Yahweh 
in vv. 11-15 lies in Samuel's contention that the power of the 

gtate is gubject to prophetic oriticiam.® 
-L.Sam. 11 18 frequently viewed as a very early account 


which is not in keeping with the pass8ages before and after it, 


| Tbig., ». I&7. 


7Tbia., PP» 127-11, 
- SIb3g., p. 162, 


F ohlefly because Samuel plays ES role in. the events. 
Buber argues that the sequence of chapters is quite logical 
and illustrates a natural continuity, however, After the 
demands of the v6cpl0, the choice of king is made and the 
laws of kingship are proclaimed (10:17-27). Then CONE POD 
human demonstration of the wisdom of the aivine choice. Saul 
Proves bimacLle capable in the battle at Jabesh Gilegd (11:1= 
11). The reference to Samuel in v. 7 is not a gloss. - The 
author is concerned at all times to asgociate the anointed 
with the one whe anoints. Samuel is nontioned again In Ve. 
15.0 The events in 11:12-15 are a DINOMas of the kingship 
after Saul's abilities have been hm The people!s 
demand for death to 'Saul's detractors is not a late addition. 
Rather, it parallels the demand for Jonathan's death, ll :lulsff.? 

_. In Buber!s analysis only one major passage comprises a 
later addition to the narrative: the list of evil practices 
of kings in 8:11-18; 8:7b and 12:12b algo are the work of 


this editor whoge concerns are explicitly anti-monarchical 


after the. exces8s8e8 of Solomon!s reign (cf. Deut. 17:15-17 from 


the same hana). © 


Another scholar who views the Samuel -Saul narrative as -1 
7 _— 


(Ibia., p153. 


Uber follows LXX in this verse: "Samuel made Saul 
king there before Yahweh at Gilgal. They offered peace offer- 


ings there before Yahweh, and Samuel and all the men of Israel: 
rejoiced there exceedingly." 


7Ibid., pp. 151-53, 156. Q 


20-Þid., p. 17. 


whole is Edward Robertson, In. his article on "Samuel and 
Saul,” Robertson coknowLodgve the presence of many traditions 
and literary fragments behind the present narrative. They 
have been ordered into a 861f-consistent narrative by a com- 


11 Robertson contends that the work of liter- 


pLler, however. 


ary critics upon the accounts of Samuel and Saul has produced 
a bewildering, and largely usÞ) 088, array, of theories, Even 
if individual dractitions or ",0urces" could be igolated and 
identified, this would accomplish little, What we must de- 
termine is the purpose of the compiler and the wothoas he 
employed in. pregenting us with an, account that has two main. 
themes: Samuel's role in Is8rael'!s life and the birth of the 


1c The references to Saul as nagTd and as melek do 


monarchy. 
not indicate two different gources, In Robertson!s view. EY 

be gure, at the. 8ecret meal at Ramah (9:l-27), Samuel anoints 
Saul as a nagid. The term moans a military commander, and 
Saul's role is much the game as that of Barak to Deborah. 

While Saul awaits his opportunity to wage war anc I8rael!s 
enemies, the people renew their demand for a ing like other 
nations. Samuel naturally anoints as melek the man whom Yahweh 
had chogen as nagia, > Throughout I Sam. 1-15, Samuel's role: 


as an important leader in I8rael is maintained. Robertson | 


finds no exception to ky In es: dS es 


- Llgguara 8 berth cond Saul," BJRL XXVIIT 
2914), 175-206, 


1=bp14., * PP « 177-80, 


L37b4id., PP » 183-86, 


have maintained that Samuel 1s merely a local geer. - Yahweh | 
alone is res8ponsible that the two men meet. For this reagon, 
neither Samuel nor Saul knows that the other is near at hand, 
Once they have met, however, Saul is quite aware of the impor- 
tance of the event. The purpose of Saul's conversation with 
his uncle (10:1-16) is to underscore this avareness. 
hobertoun's thesis is that a compiler grouped his 
material into six s8ections or frames, each of which 18 -con- 
. eluded (or in gome cages introduced) by "supplementa" from 
the compiler's own hand, Section I '(1:1=-3:21, minus 2:1-10) 
has as -1ty theme the* dolmfall of the house of Eli and the pre- 
gaging of Samuel's greatness. | The verses that follow (3:19=- 
21) form the 8u Lementa, which are the logical conclusion of 
this account. The aud joot ot "Seetion II (h:1b-7:2) is the 
fate of the ark, The aupplenents consist 8 imply of the last 
vers8e of the gection. Section III (723-17) i8- of gpecial 


importance because here we have the picture of Samuel as the 


highly 8uccessful military leader. There is no reagon to 


question the theocratic type of government in view of Samuel's 


gUCCea8g8e8, According to the gupplementa (vv. 13-17), Samuel 
gubdues the Philistines and performs his tasgks as judge and 
priest 02 


Section IV deals with the matter of chooging a king. It 
is divided by Robertson into two subsections: 8:1-10:27 (8up- 


plementa, 10:25-27) and 11:1-15 (gupplementa, vv. 14-15). The 


lpia, PP. 182-83, 
157þ19., PP. 189-91. 


3 | | | 
introductory paragraph in 6:1-6 anticipates events that fol- 
lowed much later. Nevertheless, it indicates that the need 


>; for a king arises with the prospect that Samuel will goon 


have to relinquish the mantle of leadership. Samuel's dis- 
pleagure, Yalweh's choice of Saul, and Saul's g8ecret anoint- 
Ing at Gilgal follow in logical order. The oleotion of Saul 
by lot (10:17-27) may have actually followed the battle re- 
corded in 11:1-11. | The aveioayton Speech of 12:1-25 forms a 

: conelusion to the whole gection. Although harsh in its judg-, 
ment of the people and the king, the zpecch: ia in keeping 
with Samuel! s role heretofore. It indicates Samuel's intent 
to maintain his position as prophet and priest: "As for me, 
far be it From ma that I should sin before Yahweh by ceasing 
to pray for you” (12:23). The purpose of Section V (13:1-11:52; 
2uppLementa, 14:47-52) is to record Saul's ascendency to. leader- 
Ship in Is8rael, His attempt to'offer sacrifice (13:8ff) in 
Samuel's abgence illustrates the role which he claims for him- 
gelf., Saul, however, fails to make good his claim, and Samuel 
is quick to re-as88ert his position over the monarch, * SI 

\ tion VI (15:1-35) 1s the concluding freme in the narrative, and 
the introduction to the narrative of David, The account makes 
* terribly oloar the irrevocable break between Samuel and Saul. 
The 8uppLementa consist of vv. 31-35, where we are told that 


Samuel never came to Sawl again. 


For Robertgon , the central purpoge of the compiler is to 


L107 Þ49. » PP». 192-97, 


portray a fundamental conflict between civil and religious 
authority in Is8rael, He argues that this internal cerisis 
developed as Israel 8ettled in Canagm, Threatened for the 
first time by external forces, Is8reel felt the need for a 
warrior-leader, rather than a priest-leader. As often hap- 
pens, this controversy was reflected in a struggle between 
two major personalities, Samual gought to defend and promote 
the rights of religious authority over the 8ecular sphere, 
which was embodied in the king-designate, Saul. In this 
analysis, Samuel is viewed as much more than a priest, the 
gUcceggor of Eli, He is als0 prophet and Judge over all 
I8rael., In 8hort all of the traditions concerning Samuel are | 
accepted as valid. 

We) F. Albright analyzes the traditions comerning 
Samuel in” bs es8s8ay on Samuel and the beginnings of pro- 
phecy. Samuel gsuccessfully diminished the role of the 
priests and Levites as well as the dominance of the cult of 
Shiloh, In this way he initiated the prophetic novenent © 
Albright notes a number of appapent discrepancies In the por- 
trayal of Samuel, He is both ah Ephraimite layman (1:1). and 
a Levite (1 Chr, 6:16-43). While Samuel is portrayed as Judge 

over all. Is8rasel (7:15ff), & als0 pregented as a Load 
m 


diviner (9:6£f), The clai at Samuel completely vanquished 


——— 


73918. PP » 197-201. 


— 


1%. F. Albright, Samys1 and the "I Lnnin g of the Pro- 
phetic Movement (Cineinnet1, £961 \ "mw. 10. ; 


the Philistines (7:13-15) is at odds with the accounts of 
numerous s8ubsequent battles (10:5; 13:3). Finally, Samuel 
both opposes the monarchy (8:6ff) and gupports it (9:17ff) 0? 
Albright geeks to regolve these discrepancies. The variance 
of opinion with regard to Samuel's family tree and the ques - 
tion of his fame stems from reports that reflect different 
periods, of his life. The false claim in chap. 7 that Samuel 
vanquighed the Philistines is an exaggeration derived Trom 8 
2ituation of truce between the two Peoples. The use of the 
term nagid in chap. 9 is a precise designation (with parallels 
from the Sefireh treaties) for the position of "military com- 


nender." While Samuel had ordeined Saul for s8uch a role, he 


was oppoged: to any position as authoritative as kingship would 
be.-* 

The foregoing review has indicated that Buber, Robert - 
SON, and Albright hold in common. the basic theory that one 
consistent account is present in I Sam, 1-15, In this way 
they are at variance to most Biblical scholars. A recogni - 
tion of differences In >tylo and perspective has influenced 
scholarship on the Semuel-Saul narratives from the time of 
Karl Graf to the present . In his commentary on the historical 
books, Graf identifies major periods in Isgrael's history, each 
of which is concluded by a guwmary chapter. In this analysis 
I Sam, 12 concludes the period of the Judges, just as Jos. --; 


157bi6., pp. 10-11. 


<0 p48 pp. 25-26; 


ae 


» 
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cloged the period of the Conquest, The editorial hand which 


combined indiyidual accommts in Jud, 2-16 is also responsible-- 
for late, non-historical portions of the account of Samuel and 
Saul; Lo0:s 7130, ce} 10:17-12:25, The demand that Porelgn 
gods be put away in Jos.. 2:23 is Daralleled in 7:3, HY... The 
motif of Is8rael's guffering and her cry to Yahweh is present.. 
in 7:8 as it is in Jud, 2:16, 16; 3:9; 6:6, lh. The basic | 
Source. upon which the books of Samuel are baged is a history 
of Saul and David, The accomt in 9:1-10:16 of Semuel and 
Saul 's meeting and Seamuel's secret ordaining of Saul, belongs 
to this account, which is Elohist, It is very close to the 


events narrated and is an extension of the E-gource in the 


Hexateuch, 


Julius Wellhausen identified two versions of the account 
of Saul's accession, One is pro-monarchical and consists of 
9:1-10:16 and 11:1-15., .This account is continued in the nar- 
rative of. the battles with the Philistines in 13:l-li4:52, The 
other version is late and anti-monarchical. It conesists of 
7:3-17; 8:1-22; 10:17-27; 12:1-25, The negative view of king- 
8hip as a rejection of Taba weedertnotce in this version. 
The 5 ame perspective Is found os the editorial passages of 
the Books of Kings and in Deuteronomy , Wellhausen considers 


the mept kmlkh in 10:25 as the royal laws of Deut. 17:14-20,<© 


Elrerpl Heinrich Graf, Die geschichtlichen Bicher des 
Alten Testements (Leipzig, 1966), pp. 97-99, | 


- Julius Wollbeusen, Die Compogition des Hexateuchs und 
er historischen Bucher des Alten neg Fourth Edition 
(Berlin, 1963), pp. 240-J. a ies ra 


The events which are narrated in the s8ource are gubsumed in & 
rigid, pietiatic scheme, which board the familiar pattern of 
"rebellion, affliction, conversion, Peace. «. » »- The author 
reviews broad periods of hiagtory with brief atrokes that pre - 
gume the acquaintance of his hearers with the details (ef. 
7:13-1h, end of Philistine aomination, and 12:6-12, review of 
The anti-monarchical zource 

contradicts the. pro-monarchical account, upow which it de- 
pends., Vellhaugen is very explicit about the question of 
historicity in this anti-monarchical sgource: "There cannot 
be a word of truth in the whole narrative, © 

Therefore WVellhaugen gives no credence to the attitude 
toward kingship and the vooteion of Samuel in the anti- 
monarechical Ls. In these chapters, the monarchy is a 
departure from the divine economy, It is an apostate act to 
deaire a king, 8uch as the other nations have. By implica- 


tion a theocracy is the only form of governnent _ conforms 


to the Mogaic ideal and Mogaic age, Such & gove 


ent never 


« 


existed for Iarael wntil after the exile, however; this fact 
therefore. dates these particular accoimts, During the- time 
of Samuel 'and Saul there was no hoatility toward the monarchy; 
the Iaraelites were fully conscious of the fact that the 


monarchy had delivered them from anarchy and destruction at 
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©3Juttus Wellhausen, Prolegomens to the Hiagtory of 
Ancient Iprae) (Cleveland, Ohio, 1957; tr. of Pro ” 
ny Gegchichte Taraels, 2nd edition, Berlin, 1 6 . PP « 7T- 


Ibia., Pe. 219. 
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That Hebrew antiquity knew nothing of any hostility or 
incompatibility between the heavenly and the earthly 
ruler 1s plain from the title AMmointed of Jehovah, and 
from the hope of the prophets, whose ideal future would 
be incomplete without a human king.20 


Another s8cholar of :the late nineteenth century inaugur- 


ated a new approach to the Samuel-Saul narratives by arguing 
for two parallel gources which are indepeitiont of. each other! 
Bude emphasizes the contradictions within the narrative over 
the need for a monarchy and Seamuel's role in Is8rael. In 1:1-6: 
22; 10:17-2h; 12:1-25; 15:1-35 Samuel is the chogen one of "IP 
Under his leadership, Israel defeats the Philistines. A theo- 
cratic and religious view of events predominates, in which the 
people's demand for a king is a 8inful deed, Although a king 

is chogen, he remains subJject to the prophet.<* Budde $ees 

this gource, which he calls M (Mizpah), as opposed to kingship. 
He criticizes Carl Cormill for deleting those pass8ages in 

chaps. 3 and 10 that speak of the monarchy as a rejection of 
Yahweh? The G gource (Gilgal) is a history of Saul: 9:1-l0:7, 
9-16; 11:1-11, 15: 13:l1-78, 15b-18; 11-46, 52. It is an in- " 


dependent account, which portrays Samuel as a local 2eer whom 
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Karl Budde, Die Bucher Richter und Samuel, Thre Quel - 
len und ihr Aufbau (Giessen, 1890), Gf. also his commentary, 
_ Samuel (Kurzer Handcommentar zum Alten Testxmment, ITI; Tilbin=- 
gen, 1902) and TSauls Kenigawahl wnd Verwerfung,” ZAW VIII 
1888), 227-18, ; | 
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chter und Samuel, PP. 208-10, 
©ITbid., pp. 177-78. 


God calls on special occasions. The monarchy is Yahweh's 
response to the cry of Israel for deliverance. After Saul is 
anointed, Samuel steps aside. In Keeping with its emphasis 
on Saul, the Gilgal gource includes lengthy accoumts of his 
battles with the Philistines (13:1-14:h6) 

Budde identifies his M gource with the Elohist of the 
Hexateuch, although he acknowledges the hand of the Deutero- 
nomic editor in the prophecy of the Zadokite orieethood (2:27= 
36), the chronological note in 7:2, and the list of Saultfs | 
battles In ll :tl7-52 9 To prove his contention, Budde iden- 
tifies Elohist themes and terminology in M. These include 
the emphasis on intercession; the motif of confession fol- 
lowed by plea for deliverance (ef. Num, 21; Jud. 10); the 
verb "present yourselves" or "stand forth" CLVTEY, £11) Iht7, 
16); and the phrase, "other gods". (8:8; cf, Ex, 2033; Jos. 
21:2, 16). Wellhausen and Cornill had contended that the 
Deuteronomist was responsible for chaps. 7 and 12; however, 
Budde makes the Important observation that the Deuteronomist 
characteristically confines himself _ formal editorial addi - | 
tions at the beginning and ending of passages. The Deuterono- 


mist had concluded with the Semson narrative, but the Elohist 
| - 


went directly from Jud. 10, which introduces the Philistine 
crisis, to I Sans 1:1. 


— 
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In a lengthy, detailed article and a gubgequent rejoin- 
der to Budde, Carl Cornill reflects the influence of Well- 
hausen's position although he refines the analysis consider- 
ably and argues against a sharp division in the gources over 
the question of the monarchy, He follows Wellhausen in iden- 
tifying 9:1-10:16; 11:1-15; 13:1-114:52 as a continuous Source. 
It is generally his and close to the events it narrates. 
The 8ource attempts to make a favorable comparison of Saul to 
David (cf. the list of Saul's achievements in 1: 7ff) and is 
probably Ben jaminite.7- Another gource consigts of 1:1-7:1 
(congequences of the fall of the house of Eli); 8:l-7a, 9-22 
and 10:19-2h (the demand for a king and the choice by lot); a 


report which is now mis8ing on Saul!s anointment; and finally 
15:1-35 (a prophetic account dependent on the themes of chaps. 
1-3). The attitude of this 30urce toward the, monarchy is not 


one of denunciation, In chap. 8 Yahweh accepts the demand for 


a king. The warning 4 vamuel about the practices of kings 


(vv. 11-18) is no more 'than advice on the dangers of the new 
order, 3 This younger gource is Elohist; it merely shifts the 
focus on events rms dis of naive ataty bo prophetic theocracy, 
in which the prophet Samuel exercises authority over the king. 


Chaps. 7 and 12 occupy a unique position among the traditions; 
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33Garl Cornill, "Ein elohistischer Bericht ber die Ent- 


sbehung des Igraelitischen Konigthums in' 1 Samuelis 1-15 aufge- 
zeigt, ZKWL VI- (1885), pp. 11-17. 


3-7p14., PP. 127-28; "Noch einmal Sauls Konigswahl und 
Verwerfung, ” ZAW X (1890), 100-01, Cornill deletes 8:7b-8 as 
a late, Deuteronomic addition. 
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in these accounts Samuel is judge and intercessor, rather 
than prophet. He is the only legitimate "ruler" in Iaracl, 
_{ and the desire for a king 1s sinful, Cornill accepts Graf's 
Fe that chap. 12 originally concluded the account of The 
Judges, These chapters are not Deuteronemic, however, They 
date from a period preceding the time of Jeremiah, since 
Jeremiah knows Samuel as an intercessor (Jer. 15:1) which 1s 
Q function portrayed only in these chapters . 57 
The analysis of the sources in T Sam, 1-15 offered by 
Rudolf Kittel continues the theories of earlier gcholars but” 
diverges in ways which anticipate the concerns of recent 
gcholarship for individual circles of traditions within 4 
"OUPCO,” Kittel accepts the now ſemiliar division of the 
narratives into two gources, which he designates S (Saul) 
and 83S (Samuel-Saul)., He maintains with Graf and Cornill 
that chaps, 7 and 12 are by « different hand becauge of 
Samuel 's role as Judge in these Pa8SSAges and because of stylis- 
tic gimilarities with the framework of the book of Judges. 
The writer was & contemporary of Tereni ah 30 
Within the two parallel 80urces are traditions which 
originally were independent. In the S aource, the os 


of Saul's battles in 11:1-15 and 13:1-11:h6 constitute 8uch 
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a group. They are the earliest traditions in the gource. 
Eittel agg8erts that the ad author who here speaks of Saul 

as a mabure leader could not have narrated the idyllic account 
of a wandering boy in 9:1-10:16, which is a later narrative. 


The accommts in the 88S source reflect even greater variationse 


The basic narrative consists of chaps. 1-3; 6; 10:17-26; The 


omphasis on Samuel as well as the attitude toward the monarchy 
1s consistent in these pas8ages, On the other hand, the 
account of. the logs of the ark fails to mention Samuel at all. 
Its independence of theme 8uggests that it has been added to 
i3S from an older g0urce of which there is no other trace. 
Kittel assigns the earliest date among the traditions in this 
S8OUPCO (ninth century) bo the ark account, because it equates 
Yahweh with the ark itself.) Another passage which differs 
from the main portion of the source is the account of the dis- 
pute between Samuel and Saul at Gilgal (1521-35), Samuel 
appears here a prophet, a forerunner to Amos and Hogea. 
Kittel dates this s8econd oldest tradition in" the gource to 

the eighth century. : 

Kittel acknowledges that SS bears many affinities with 

the Elohist gource of the Hexateuch, especially in chap; 15, 
He is not willing to identify SS as & cation of E, how- 
ever. The evidence for parallels in themes and terminology 


only indicates that the author of 88S was influenced by the 
Elohist. While other 8cholars had accepted the passages in 


37Iba., PP» 31-=3lL. | 


Kittel's S gource as gouthern in origin, Kittel ontends that 
the emphasis on Saul betrays a northern hand, probably Ben - 
Jaminite, The accounts in S of Saul's wars could have been 
written in the time of Saul or David, but the final version 
of the gource with the narrative of Saul's youth appeared 
later, perhaps in the time of Toroboun 2.59 | 
H, P, Smith continued the view of two independent and 
originally s8eparate 8ources behind the narrative of I Sam. 
1-15 in his commentary. 27 He identifies the s8ources as Sm 
and S1 in recognition of. the emphasis whioh is distinect in 
each, The Samuel source consists not only of the account of 
Samuel's leadership in Isgrael and opposition to the monarchy 
(7:3=-17; 8:1l-22; 10:17=25; 12:1-25; 15:1-35) but includes the 
hero's birth and call, as narrated I ohepvors 1 and 3.40 
The origin of the traditions in chap, 2 is more difficult. 
Hannah! s Pazalm (vv. 1-10) may be confidently ass8igned to a 
late editor. The remainder of the chapter tells of the cor- 
puption of Eli's houge (vv. 12-17, 22-36) and of Samuel's 
idyllic youth in the service of the temple (vv. 18-21). The 
pPa88ages concerning Eli are not an integral part of the nar- 
rative and may have been added by the -author "INT a geparate 


and Independent account, Contrary to most scholars, Smith 


30Ibid., pp. 33-34 
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denies that the denunciation of Eli by an anonymous prophet 
(vv. 27-36) is a late addition. The parallel pas8age In 3: 
11-14 was added by the author in order to relate this prophecy 
of doom which he inherited (2:27-36) to Samuel, 

The independent account used by the author of the birth 
and call of Samuel (2212-17, 22-25, 27-36) continues in l:l- 
7:2, The account of the ark and of the fall of Eli's house. 
has little to do with Samuel or Saul. However, in chap. l; the 


prophecy against Eli is fulfilled, and in chaps. 5 and 6 the 


capture of the ark is preemmed, Thus, Smith contends that 
these chapters are part of the Sm couroe. +} The Saul gource 
(S1) does not commence until 9:l-10:16, The narrative 8tyle 
and acceptance of the monarchy as Yahweh's act of lolivormee 
indicate the beginning of an independent gource, It continues 


in 11:1-15 and 13:2-14:52, The historical value of these pas- 


"8ages is notable, and Smith characterizes it as "the earliest 


and mogst reliable of the g8ources which relate the origin of 
the monarchy in Larecl © 

In most respects, Smith has accepted the theories of his 
time. He contends that Sm and Sl are continued in the account 
of David, however. Furthermore, he disagrees with Budde and 
Cornill that either gource 1s part of Hexateuchal J or x43 

In his analysis of the gources in the Samiel -Saul nar- 


rative, Kittel initiated as trend toward multiple accounts of 
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the events involved, although he remained an exponent of two 
gources. Adolphe Lods was” the next major s8cholar to develop 
the theory of multiple accounts, He does not take exception 
to the identification of the anti-monarchical gource, which 
derives its perspective on the monarchy not only from experi - 
ence under the kings of Israel and Judah but also from the 
prophets who preached of Juatice and mercy . and the perils of 
reliance upon military power, The perspective of the anti- 
monarchical sgource that the monarchy is a form of apostasy is 
reflected in the lament of Hogea, "0 Tasrael, you have s8inned 
from the days of Gibeah" (10:9) 

Within the pro-monarchical account Lods identified two 
parallel narratives, however. The theory is bag8ed upon cer- 
tain digscrepancies and duplications in chaps. 13 and lh. In | 
13:3, Jonathan defeats the Philiatines, yet v. | credits the 
defeat to Saul. In two places (13:16 and 23) we are told 
that the Philistines as8emble for battle at Michmash. Purther- 
more, the command of Saul to abatain from food (14:z2h) is 
obeyed by the people (11,:2hb), yet an incident where the 
people furiously eat the apoil is included (1h: 31-34) +5 

For Lods one account of the Philistine battle begins 


AL 


with Saul's defeat of the Philistine garrigon at Gibeah (13:3), 
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. Uh 1g0lphe Lods, "Los Sources des Recits du Prenier Livre 
de Samuel aur 1'Ingtitution de 1a Reoyaute Ieraclite,” Etudes 
do Theologio ot d'Hiatoire (Paris, 1901), pp. 265-69, 
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The Philistines come forth to wage war, but an earthquake 
reduced the camp to panic (13:17-22; 11:15), The Hebrews 

whom the Philistines had conscripted return to Saul's forces 
(14:21-22, 23b). This account ends with a demonstration of 
Saul's zeal for Yahweh. He warns the people, "Curged be the 
man who eats food until it is evening and I am avenged on my 
enemies" (l:2ha). The people digobey and devour the s8poil 
captured from the Philistines. Saul offers Sacrifice to atone 
for the deed (11:31-35). The gource, which Lods calls the 
| Tabesh gource, includes. Saul's victory at Jabesh-Gilead (LL! 
1-11), as well as an account of Saul's birth (1:1-28), Lods 
ce the view that I Sam, 1 originally narrated Saul!s 
birth, since the etymology of the child!s name more nearly 
approximates "Saul" than "Samuel," ST 

The 8econd account of the battle at Michmash begins with 

Seul's defeat of *'the garrison at Gibeah and his mugster of the 
Igraelites (13: 3b=-5: Lods amends "Jonathan" to "Saul" in 3a). 
The Philistines assemble at Michmash (13:23), The Igraelite 
cause is championed by Jonathan, who reduces the entire Philis- 


tine camp to panic (1l:1-23a). Jonathan® did not hear his 


father's. command against eating although the other Igraelites 
obey (14:21). >» 


han's Sinful deed is discovered by casting . 
of lots. Saul desires to kill him in punishment, but the 
people rangom his life (14:25-30, 36-16), This alvative ig 

the older version, and it would be expected that Saul was 
crowned king for his brilliant Success, The account is migss- 


ing from the text but is presumed by lh:h7, "Therefore, when 


Saul had assumed the kingship over Igrael. . . ." Just as 
the Jabesh source is preteaded by a hay from Saul's youth, 
the "geer' source," as Lods calls it, is an expression of the 
doubtless historical fact that Igrael viewed her king as & 
gift of deliverance from Yahweh (cf. 9:16) 40 

In 1932 Ivar Hylander published & lengthy and intricate 
analysis of the "literarische Samuel-SguTt Komplex (1 Sam. 1l- 
15)" in which he identified four mgJor gtages in the develop- 
ment of the narrative.*! The oldest account was based on 
earlier independent traditions, notably Benjaminite accounts 
of Saul!ls virth,® the eonflict with the Philistines, the 
8e0lection of Saul (primarily in chaps. 9-10), and the censures 
of Saul. Hylander differs from the majority of s8cholars in 
S081Ng a primarily theocratic and pietistic theme in these, 
the oldest accounts of the rPige of the monarchy. Such con- 
cerns also dominate the 8econd layer of traditions, This 
layer does not consist of new material, nor is the theocratic 
perspective altered, The accomt arises- from 8pecial histori- 
cal circumstances, however, Hylander ales this account 
from priestly circles at Anathoth whither Abiathar fled after 
Solomon exiled him for his opposition (I Kgs. 2:26). The 


Abi athar 8trand reflects the political tension between north 


7,048, "Les Sources,” pp. 282-83, 
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* 4 lender contends that chap. 1 originally applied to 
Saul. JIDdid., PÞ. Llcff, 


and gouth and the religious opposition to the monarchy in the 
age of Solomon. In. this layer "4 included mogt of chap. & 
with its theme that monarchy is a rejection of Yahweh. Sam- 
uel's defense of himself (12:1-5), the 1ist of abuges of kings 
(8:11=-18), and Samel's role as judge (7:15-16; 8:2) are part 
of this account which” Hylander labels as "Yahwist" because of 
its s8etting in events of the united monarchy, An important 
theme in this early edition of the events involving Samuel and 
Saul is that Samuel acts against his om judgment in establish- 
ing the monarchy. His opposition to the monarchy reflects his 
conviction that this new institution threatens his om posi- 
tion in Israel,*? 

A third s8trand of traditions that is added to theo pre- 
vious accounts comes from an Elohistic circle of the time of 
Jeremiah, Samuel, like Jeremiah, is the true prophet in con- 
trast to the false men of God, "WPI distinguishes two 
stages in the formulation of the strand, The first includes 
the account of Samuel'!s youth in the temple and his prophetic 
call, Furthermore, Saul is continually tested beginning with 
the battle with the Jabeshites. Saul's gsuccess is later nul- 
1ified by his failure to obey the laws of Yahweh and the _ 
mands of Samuel. In 15:22-31 Samuel rejects Saul for subasti- 
tuting 8acrifice for obedience, A 8econd s8stage in this account 
is the portrayal of Samuel as vietor over the Philistines 


(chap. 7) and the mediator of Yahweh's covenantal demands on 


49Ib1d., PP « 218-27, 


his people (12:7-25), In this respect, Hylanfer agrees with 
other s8cholars that 7:3-l17 and 12:1-25 in the main are late.” 

The fourth and final editing of the traditions is & 
priestly codification that views Saul's gelection as a choice 
by lot, conducted at Mizpah (10:17-27), It underscores the 
dis favor into which Saul fell by adding the accoumt of his 
rebuke at Gilgal (13:7b-15). Furthermore, Samuel's rejection 
of Saul in chap. 15 is elaborated to include the dispute over 
the ban in the war against the Amalokites. 

A basic premi.se of Hylander'!s study is that the account 
. before us does not /consist of independent 80urces but repre- 
gents the expansion of a basic core of tradition. The motif 
which 1ies at the heart of the narrative and dominates all 
aspects of its elaboration is that of God's lordship. and 
POWer, He gpeaks through his servant Samuel, who is variously 
Seer, Judge, man of God, Because the man of God is the hero, 
the role of the king is Secondary, and ultimately Saul fails. 
"Die starkste Macht gegen den Feind sind nicht die Farron und 
die kuhne Tat, gondern al16in die bussfertige Gesinnung und 


das frome Gebet des Glaubens zu TJ ahwe , 921 
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Adolphe Lods had divided the pro-monarchical account in 
I Sam, 1-15 into two distinct narratives. A similar conclu- 
gion is reached by Otto Eigssfeldt, although his analysis 


asgumes greater 8ignificance because of its place within 


 ®Oqbia., PP 45-6, 227-33, 309-1. 
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Eisafeldt's theory of three narrative gources in the Penta- 
teuch and the historical books, According to Eiasfeldt, the 
narrative portions of the Pentateuch that can be as8igned 

to J and E, after the removal of Priestly and Deuteronomic 
material, do not exhaust the lacoutite. What remains is 

the L gource, which ia the leagt interested in cultic and 
priestly matters and directly reflective of tribal history 
(e.8g., the dispute between Jacob and the inhabitants of 
Shechem, Gen. 3h). The L source includes Buch accounts as 

the story of the Tower of Babel (Gen. 11:1-9), the account 

of three visitors to Abraham and the destruction of three 
thousand Israelites by the sons of Levi (Ex. 33:25-29), and 
the account of Iaraelite spies 8ent to gurvey the land of 
Canaen (Num. 13). The commitment of L to the nomadic life, as 
_ well as its "narticularly crude and archaic” atyle indicate 
that it is oldest of the Pentateuchal $0UrCes 2 Eiagfeldt 
aid not initially contend that Pentateuchal L, J, and E were 
present in the Books of Samuel, Three years prior to the 


publication in 193h of his Einleitung in das Alte Teatament 
Eigsfeldt pregented his theory of "Die Komposition der 


a 


Samuelisbiicher" in which he simply labelled threes parallel 
8tTrands as ws II, I11,93 However, the agources identified 
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in this way are presented as continuations of L, J, and E in 
bis Einleitung,”* 

The Elohist account begins with the birth and call nar- 
ratives. The latter divide into portions which emphasize 
Samusl and Eli himself as the central figures in the narrative 
on the one hand and the aons of El1, with no mention of Samuel, 
on the other. The former is characteristic of E, which Eigs- 
feldt identifies in 1:1-3a, h-28; 2:11; 18b-21; 3:1-2l, Un- 
liks his predeceasgors, Eigsfeldt coneludes that E does not 
continue with the account of the loss of the ark (chaps. l-6), 
g8ince Samuel is not mentioned, Accordingly E continues 
direotly with 7: $3=17 29 The account of the rise of the mon- 
aychy and Samuel 'g controversy with Saul is narrated by r in 
8:1=-22; 10:17-2lada; 12:1-25; 15:1-35,9% In Eigafeldt's 
view, therefore, these passages are consigtent in their view 
of the monarchy; neither chap, 7 nor 12 is a later addition. 

The J narrative in the opening chapters of I Samuel wo 
gins with the atory of Eli's gons at Shiloh and the prophecy 
af doom (1: 3b; 2:12-17, 22-25, 27-36). It continues with the 
eapture of the ark and the death of Hophni and Phinehas (l:lb, 
11-1}, 16, 17-20, 22), J narrates the 8suffering of the Philis- 
tines becauses of the ark (5:1, 6 6-12) and the decision to return 
it with tumors and mice as & guilt offering (6:2b=h, 12, 13, lh, 


_—_— —_ 


" Mhwadetia- > Takraluction, PP + 271ff. 
2 >Riasfeldt, D Die Kompogition, pp. 5-6. 


5&9, the identification of two narrative astrands in 10: 
17-27, 80e below, Pe. 12h, 
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16, 17, 18a, 19a, 20b), The Yahwist account of Saul's king- 
Ship: begins with his selection by Samuel (9:1-10:16). Then 
the spirit of God geizes Saul (11:6a), and*he leads, the ; 
I8graelites into battle against the Philistines (13:3ba, hb- 
5). The account coneludes with a rejection of Saul who has 
failed the test of obedience; Yahweh has chogen a new king 
(13:7b-15). Thus, J and E both conclude their narrative with 
an account of Saul's rejection .27 
The remainder of chaps. 1-15 is anaigmed to L, the 

earliest source and the one clogest to the actual events, 
particularly with regard to Saul'!s role as king. Eigsfeldt 4 
argues that the accommts of victories over the Ammonites 7 
(chap. 11) and the Philistines (chaps. 13-lh, in the main) are 
"undoubtedly cloger to reality" than J's account of the earch 
for asses and the rejection 2© Ag prelude to Saul's victories, 
L narrates an accoumt of the ark in Philistine hands (5:2=5; 
6:1, 2a, 5-11, 12a, lha, 15, 16b, 19, 208, 21; 7:1, 2a) and 
Saul's election as king by lot (10:21bþ8-27). An important 
aspect of the gource is the absence of any account of Saulls 
failure as king or Ms rejection. Indeed, it concludes with 
a gunmary of his considerable guccesses (11:17-51). 

| In 8pite of the more complex theories of Lods, Hylander, 


and Eissfeldt, most s8cholars continued to find two parallel 


3O0UPCeSs or at moat two gources, with Deuteronomistic additions 


— 


2Tpiaafeldt, Dis Komposition, pp. 8-9, £56. 
Ort aafeldt, Introduction, Þ. 275. 


in I Sam, 1-15, In his Introduction to the 019 Iestament 
(1941), Robert H. Pfeiffer represents this congensus. 

Pfeiffer argues for an "early gource" which continues the 
account of the Philistine threat begun in Jud. 13-16; thus, 
the g8ource begins in I Samuel with 1:1, In the theft of the 
ark, the Philistine attack threatens the very existence of 
I8rael., The response of Yahweh is to send not a Judge but a 
king (9:1-10:16, cf. e3pecially 9:16). The battles of Saul 
with the Amonites (chap. 11) and the Philistines (chaps... 13- 
14) follow naturally upon the choice of Saul as doliverer for 
Igrael., The narratives of Saul's guccession to the throne are 
but a beginning of this 50urgg, which is a remarkably vivid 
and accurate portrayal of the reigns of Saul and David, It 
continues through the establishment of Solomon's rule (I Kgs. 

2:13-16). 59 Pfeiffer denies that ge gource is a continuation 
of J. Nevertheless it is a product of the court of David and 
SO0lomon , perhaps written by Abiathar or Ahimaagz, Pfeiffer : 
streasses the obJectivity of the accomt. The author does not 
allow his faith to preJudice.his narrative. 9 

The opposite is true for Pfeiffer!'s "late gource," which 

begins with Samuel's birth (T Sam. 1) and ends with his aoath 
(25:18). David and Saul are the heroes of the early gource, 
but here it is Samuel the Judge a 1-12) and prophet 


— 


SIobert E, Pfeiffer, An Introduction to the 014 Toate- 
ment (New York, 1941), pp. 312-16, 356; 


» 


©07bid., p. 358. 


(chaps. 13-21), This late z0urce in I Sam, 1-15 compriges nh. 
the birth and call (chaps. 1-3, minus 2:27-36); Samuel's vic- 
tory over the Philistines (7:3-16); the demand for a king and 
the choice by lot (8:l-22; 10:17-26)., Seamuel's 5pSech of judg- 
ment against ing and people follows immediately (12:1-25), 

The incident at Gilgal (15:1-35) demonstrates again the theme 
of the gource that Samuel is ruler, the gupreme figure in 
I8grael, Two theological principles dominate this 20urce and 
distort its historical view: the kingship is apostasy,, and 1 
man's fortune depends on his faithfulness to God, Accordingly 
Samuel denounces the kingship, and Saul's fate is that of one 
rejected by Yahweh. Proiffer gives no credence to the gource. 
For example, he views the events of chap. 7 as simply an inven- 
tion by the author. Furthermore, Samuel's position as a 


—=—_ 


national leader is simply a fietion. His historical role was 
that of a "local clairyoyant , 10] : 

Pfeiffer denies that the "late zevenet is actually an 
independent and parallel accoumt, He believes that it supple- 
ments the primary gource in much the same way that P does in 
Geiteals, One reagon for this conclusion is the presence of 
Several lacmae, which would be avoided in a consecutive 
accoimt, For example, the prophecy against the house of Eli 
in 3:ll-lL remains unfulfilled in the pas8ages by the author, ©* 

Pfeiffer identifies the hand of the Deuteronomic editor 


61 
62 


Ibid., PP. 362-63, 
Ibid., PP» 36l,-65. 


throughout the books of Samuel and Kings. In the narrative 
before us , the Deuteronomist has contributed the account in 
chap. 8, which comes immediately after the exploits of Samuel 
ag the last of the judges. In addition, the Deuteronomist "has 
added a major gpeech which gunmarizes. the period of the Judges 
and brings that era in Igrael's history to a clogs, 03 In this 
view of chap. 12, he follows the position of Karl Graf many 
years earlier. 

Since its publication in 1943, Martin Noth!s study of 
the Deuteronomist!'s historical work in Deuteronomy through 
II Kings has occupied a central position in scholarship on 
the gources of these books, The Deuteronomist is not an 
author but rather one who edited and arranged inherited tra- 
ditions in guch a ener as to produce a history of Igrael 
from the exodus to the exile that reflects his theological 
and. historical perspectives. On occasion the Deuteronomist 
adds his om pas8ages to the narrative, and among the "Merkmale" 
of his work is the major 8peech by a Leader of Igrael at the 
beginning or ending of each important period in Is8rael's his- 
tory, Thus, Jos. 1 inaugurates the period of the conquest, 


Jos. 23 concludes the nes? and Introduces the period of 


the Tudges. "Solomon's "prayer" in I Kgs, 8: 14f is Fr SOIT 


nomic composition to emphasize the meaning of the temple for 


0 37þ1d., pp. 365-66. 


olyertin Noth, Uberlieferun Sgeschichtliche Studien 
(Darmstadt, 19035 PORELNE of. German edition, 1957). 


the present and the future. 0? 


In his analysis of I Sam, 1-12 Noth returns to the views 
of Graf and Wellhausen, The early and historical accounts in 
these chapters (1.e., the ark narrative, h:l-7:1, followed by 
921-10:16; 10:27b=-11:15) have been supplemented by the 
Deuteronoamist. He accepts Wellhausen's contention that 7:2- 
8:22; 10:17-278a; 12:1-25 are homogeneous pazsages bearing the 

' language and viewpoint of the Douteronomist,0* The attitude 
townre the kingship reflects the Deuteronomiat's own perspec-' 
tive in the early sixth century, therefore, Noth contends 
that he has fundamentally misrepresented the gituation gur- 
rounding the origin of the monaroby ,*7 Nevertheless, Noth 
does not take the extreme position of gome gcholars, auch as 
Pfeiffer, in denying any validity to these P8388age8, In cer- 
tain instances, the Deuteronomist has incorporated older tra- 
ditions into his narrative. He apparently knew a tradition 
about Samuel as one who proclaimed the law, on the basis of 

,_ the reference to his circuit in 7:16-17. The main theme of 

. the chapter is the Deuteronomist's portrayal of Samuel who 
"judged Iarael" (7:6, 15) after the manner of the "major" 
Judges, however. Semuel's otatoenr over the Philistines * 
Tho lagt of. the great deeds of the Judges, In the narrative 
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Tyartin Noth, of Iar s P, R, Ackroyd 
(New York, 1958; tr. of Taraglg, 2nd edition, 
Gottingen, 19% ), PP» 172-73, capeotathy F: y fon. 2. 


of the choice of Saul by lot (10:17-27a), an older tradition 
of Saults gelection on the basis of his height (10:21bg-27) 
has been incorporated by the Deuteronomist into the narra- 
tive. © 

Noth does not deny that opposition to the monarchy 
existed in the time of Samuel and Saul, even though he. argues 
that the Deuteronomist's view of the period distorts this 
opposi tion 0? The feelings of gome Igraelites are illugtrated 


in 10:27a, "But gome worthless fellows s8aid, 'How can this man 


gave us?!" And they, despiged him and brought him no present," 


This brief reference provided the Deuteronomist with the 
opportunity to add the account of. Saul's victory over the 
Ammonites and his public acclaim (10:27b-11:15) from the 
early gource. . It logically precedes Samuel's final Speech in 
12:1-25, 9 

Samuel's speech marks the end of the period of. the 
Judges and the beginning of the age of monarchy. Noth re- 
turns to Graf'!s theory that 12:1-25 is a creation of the 
Deuteronomist and parallels guch s8peoches as thoge in Jos, L 
and Jos. 23,1. As would be ARDS TY the author reviews the 
history of the period of the Judges with a 1i8t of ——————— 


68ers Noth follows Eigsfeldt's thats. a Noth 


denies that the P1000 a= exigted independently. See 
below, Þ. 12l,. 


©%oth, History, PP. 172-73. 
TOxoth, Studien, PP. 58-59, 
1ITbia., p. 10. 
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and the dellverers fee, "2 > 3 hag Noth discusses the connec- 
tion of the need for a king to the Ammonite threat (v. 12). 
Because this contradicts the Deuteronomist's view of events, 
v,12a might be an addition by an editor who gought to com- 
bine two originally independent accoumts. With this dele- 
tion the text does not read smoothly, however: v., 11 "And 
Yahweh sent Jerubba'al and Barak, and Jephthah, and Samuel 
and delivered you out of the hand of your enemies on every 
gide; and you dwelt in safety . . . (v. 12b) and you s8aid 
to me, '!No, but a king shall reign over us,! when Yahweh 
your God was your king.” Purthermore, Noth contends that | 
the Deuteronomic passages do not consist of an independent | 
account but are dependent on the earlier narrative, Hence, 
he contends that the Deuteronomist only belatedly realized 
the relation of the Amonite victory to the is8ue of king- 
Ship and. accordingly noted” 1t in this capeaas. 73 

In 1952 Gustav HSlscher published his 8tudy of "Ges- 
otiichtoceabietbane in Igrael."” He identified three-major nar- 
rative gtrands not only in the Pentateuch but in the histori- 
cal books, Joghua - II Kings, as well, Only two of these are 
complete narratives: the Yalwist and the Elohist, which 1s 


designated "Ez." In addition to the material that can be 


. ag8igned to these two narratives, H3lscher finds numerous 


L ————_ RR 


Te Noth accepts MT's reading of "Samuel" as one of. the 
Oe because it is the more difficult FORnGlngs Ibid., Þ. 
59, fene. 5. See below, p. 107. | 


137vig., PP» 59-60. 
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pas3ages whichcare related to 1 in viewpoint and to gome 
.extent in language but nevertheless 8tand apart. They may - 
be insertions which aigrupt the continuity of the basic 
80urce or elaborations of the narrative in E. Holscher 
contends that a distinet terminology unites the passages 
as8signed to E, and distinguishes them from the basTic Elohist 
gource. This terminology includes the command to "turn aside 
from foreign gods" (Gen. 35:2; Jos. 21:23; I Sam. 7:3, L); 
use of the verbs m's (Num. 11:20; I Sam, 6:7), bhy (Jos. 
214.315; Jud, 10:11), htysbw (Num, 11:16; Dt. 31:14; T Sam. 
12:7, 16); and above all the rehearsa]l of Yahweh's saving 
deeds (Jos, 21:2-22; Jud, 11:12-28; I Sam, 12:8-11).7% 

In terms of theology, E, contributes certain new per- 
Spectives, notably a view of Pall I8rael" which culminates 
in the thought of the Deuteronomist., This is the reagon 
that E, frequently recalls I8rael's past and Yahweh's deeds 
of deliverance. The period of wilderness wandering and 
gettlement emerge as the {deal for Is8rael's Later life. E, 
reflects the stern logic that Iarael has fallen because of 
her disobediencs. E, adds & note. of hope to this view. 
Thus, Samuel asgures Isgrasel, "Yahweh will not reject His 
people for Ms great name's sake" (12:22), The promise of 
yet 8s new king (15:28) is from the pen of E,, as Well as the 


EI 


Gustay H6lacher, 
(Lund, 1952), PP » 259-61, 


 Gegchichtsschreibung in Iarasl 


praige of Solomon" in which the queen of Sheba 8apeaks of 
Goa!s love forever: "Because Yahweh loved Iarael for ever, 
he has made you. king. . . «" (I Kgsse 10:9), 72 

The 14entification of the Yalwist in the Semuel-Saul 


narratives requires 1ittle elaboration, since HoSlscher gen- 


erally follows the outline of a pro-monarchical or 'Saul 
gource 3et forth by previous® 8cholars, Certain aspects of 
his analysis are noteworthy, however. In the accoumt of the 
loss of the ark, /H6lacher finds two narratives. The Yalwist 
narrative consists of an account of the battle of Aphek and 
the death of the family of Eli, followed by the birth of 
Ichabod and the adventures of the ark in the temple of Dagon 
(5:2-5), HOlgcher does not explain his reagons for rejecting 
the unity of these chapters, in 8pite of the fact that his 


analysis of chap. li consists/ of unugually minute distine- 
76 


tions. The account of Saul's-battle with the Philistines 


(13:1=14:52) 1s part of the J narrative with the exception 
of three pas8ages, 13:7b-15; 13:9-22; and lh:17-52, The 
first of these Is Saul's rebuke at Gilgal, which is in- 
appropriate for the pro-Saul narrative. H6lscher assigns 
the claim in 13:19-22 that the Israelites had no iron 


weapons to a late editor because it is historically 


151b4a., pp. 261-69. 


: (Tho TatnciL.ot account oa the logs of = ark and its 
return appears in a, By 2aBY, 3adyYs I, bb, Tb, lOeay 
12b, 13ay, lb, l6aab, l7aay, 1888, 19-21; 5: 2-55 & 6:1, "PI 
Ibid. , Pe 25, | 
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questionable, in light of Is8rael's auccesses in chap. ll, 
The Deuteronomist has added the Summary of Saul's. deeds in 
1L:17-2, although a similar passage may originally have 
been vert of the 80urce. ! 

Most of the material which remains Is ass1gned to 
either E, or its Supplement, E,. B narrates Samuel 's 
birth and call. This is followed by an account of the loss 
of the ark, the plagues suffered by the Philistines, and 
the ark's return, Holscher accepts Cormill's arguments 
that the literary style of 7:2-16 indicates that it is not 
Deuteronomic, Samyel 's confrontation with the elders over 
the demand for a ing (8:1-22) is a direct continuation of 
chap. 7. . Both are as8igned to E.,, 

In a departure from the general agreement of r= wk 
with regard to 10:17-27, Holscher views it as generally am 
pathetic to the monarchy; although he deletes vv. 16-19 in 
which Samuel speaks of the people's rejection of God, Since 
the account of E] in chap. 15 preagumes the aneiptncnt of 
Saul, Holscher assigns 10:i7, 20-27 to that s8ource. On the 
other hand, H6lscher views 1231-25 as an addition to the 
narrative by E,. The terminology of the passage illustrates 
the close affinities of E, with the Deuteronomist., A motif 


of hope is included in spite of opposition to the monarchy 


(12:22), and& the lengthy recital of Yahweh's paving deeds is 


Tam aches, 2 OP. Ccit., PP. 365-69, 


characteristic of Ee In chap. 15, BJ narrates most of the 


account, A prominent characteristic of E, is its cloge 
relation to the thought of Iarael's prophets. Israel lives 
under an obligation of obedience to Yalweh, which is the 
antithesis of external rituals of s8acrifice. Samuel's rebuke 
of Saul in 15:22-23 for Saul's reliance on 88acrifice amply 
illugtrates this characteristic of pc 
'In addition to 12:1-25, E, makes one other long addi- 
tion to the Samuel-Saul narratives, H6lscher a8signs 7: 3-16 
and 8:1-7, 9-22a to this author. The pattern of apostasy, 
plea for deliverance, repentance, and victory over the 
enemy, which is 86t forth by E, in Jud. 10:1l1-18, is the 
framework for the events in chap. 7 as Samuel leads Israel 
to defeat of the Philistines. 7 The command to "put away 
foreign gods" (7:3, 1) is found in other passages by this 
author, guch as Jos, 21:23 and Jud, lO:lh, The verb m's is 
charagcteristically used of Iagrael!' odtas by By (ef, Num 
11:20). The events narrated in 8:1-7, 9-22a, in which the 
kingship Is portrayed as a rejection of Yahweh, are a direct 
continuation of the narrative of Samuel's victory. over the 


Philistines, 0 


Opposition to the monarchy is most pronounced in E,, 


— 
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70rbia., PP. 237-39. 


79rpig., pp. 262, 264-66, 366. 


Wes. np. 366, 


Thus, H6lscher assigns the brief. pericope of Samuel's re- 
jection of Saul (15:21-31) to this author. These verses 
repeat the rejection already 8tated in v. 23, Furthermore, 
the reference to Yahweh!s repentance in 15:11 directly con- 
tradicts 15:29, where it is 8aid that Yahweh does not repent 


1ike a man, ©? 


Our digcussion of gource analysis in I Sem, 1-15 has 
revealed general agreement among 8cholars on the pregence 
of at least one continuous gource, and generally two, How- 
ever, most recently s8cholars have challenged this 1iterary- 


eritical approach and denied the existence of gources. One 


of the first scholars to contend for a heterogeneous col- 


lection of traditions in the Samuel-Saul narratives was Hans 
W, Hertzberg in his commentary in Das Altes Testament 
Deutsch zories, © He contends that differences in viewpoint 
and narrative style make it Impossible to Identify a Ccon- 
8i8tent gource, Instead the traditions have derived from 
various zanctuaries which were prominent after the destruc- 
tion of Shiloh, 

Thus, at Mizpah traditions were formulated and pre- 
zerved that were eritical not. only of the king but als of 


8119. Ps» 369, 
82 | 


Gottingen, 1960). Page references are to the English trans- 


296k I & II Samuel, tr. J. S, Bowden (Philadelphia, 


Die Samuelisbiicher (Altes Testament Deutsch, 10; 


#4 
= 
the monarchy as a form of government. These consist of the 


narrative of Samuel's deeds as the last Judge (7:2-17), the 
demand for a king (8:1-22), and the choice of Saul by lot 

in l10:17ff, which is the direct continuation of 8:1-22,03 
Hertzberg acknowledges that these chapters may reflect the 
hand of the Deuteronomist in their pregent form, Neverthe- 
le88 he contends that the theological view of kingship which 
is dominant in these passages was part of the inherited 
material. In other words, the Deuteronomist has not altered 
the account noticeably. 

Another major s8anctuary of the time of Samuel was Gil- 
gal, The traditions as8gociated with this cult center are-the 
narratives of victory over the Anmonites (11:1-15 LXX) and 
the accoumt of Saul'ls rejection in chap. 15.95 The points 
of gimilarity between the two chapters include the abgsence 
of any mention of Philistine battles and the involvement of 
Samuel in the establishment of kingship. Saul is enthroned 
in 11:15, The author refers to this anointment in 15:1. 


Hertzberg contends that the two passages are not dissimilar 


© O37p49., pp. 65-66, 87," 130-31. 
Wrbid., p. The 


35 amuel's rebuke of Saul in 13:7b-15 also occurs 
at Gilgal. This passage appears in the context of the 
Philistine battles, however. It may have been located 
at Gilgal because of the earlier rejection story from 
that 8anctuary, TIbid., p. 131. 


* 


in their attitude toward the king, although most s8cholars 
have linked chap. 15 with the anti-Saul passages. The basis 
for Saul's po tobbiem is clear and jJust., Saul has allowed 
the people to take the herem from the 8cene of battle and 
ug8e it as a gacrifice, Furthermore, Samuel shows compass1lon 
tone Saul. The "word of Yahweh" that Saul has sinned 
plunges Samuel into agony: "And Samuel was angry; and he 
cried to Yahweh all night" (15:11v).* 

Hertzberg does not identify the origin of the tradi- 
tions of Saul's Philistine battles (13:1-14:146), of the 
birth and call (1:1-3:21), or of the ark narrative (h:l-7:1). 
He follows recent 8cholarship in viewing the account of the 
battle of Aphek and the fate of the ark (h:1-7:1) as dig- 
tinct from the preceding chapters. The narrator!'s exclusive 
attention upon the fate of the ark suggests the appropriate- 
ness of Leonhard Rost's thesis that this is the beginning of 
a narrative of the ark zanctuery "7 The young hero of the 
birth and call narrative remains unmentioned in these chap- 
ters, Nor is there any trace of the offenses of Hophni and 
Phinehas which were 80 prominent in the preceding chapters, ** 

In the narrative of Samuel's birth and call two promi- 


nent themes are interwoven: the downfall of the house of El1 
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Hertzberg, Samuel, pp. L6-17. 


and the advent of the prophet Samuel, These may originally 
have been 8eparate, although the "final ccmpiier* knew the 
account as a inity., The only exceptions to this were the 
'prophecy of the priesthood of Zadok (2:27-36), which was 
written by a later editor who knew that | Samuel's gons did 
not 8ucceed him (ef, 8:1-3), and the Song of Hannah (2:1- 
10)? 

Chap, 12 stands alone among the traditions, in 
Kertzdorg's view. It is the work of the Deuteronomist, who 
has carried out the consequences of the anti-monarchical 
view of the Mizpah traditions. The demand for obedience of 
king and people to Yalweh. is the same theme which the 
Deuteronomist applied in evaluating all the kings of I8racel 
and Judah. "The standpoint of the preacher and his audience 
accordingly lies in the time after 587."?0 

In recent years the most extensive digcussion of 
Samuel's role in Is8reel and especially in the establishment 
of. the monarchy has come from Artur Weiger, * His analysis 


necesaarily involves the larger question of the presence-of 


- 80UrcCes., Veiger repeatedly emphasizes the diversity of gtyle 
& 
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and variety of peraspective which characterize the traditions 
in I and IT Samuel. Although the heterogeneous nature of. 
the accounts precludes identification of any continuous 
1iterary 20urces, various groups of traditions are evident. 
Among these one of the earliest is the narrative of Saul's 
rise to kingship in 9:1-10:16; 11:1-15; 13:1-l4:h6, This 
group consists of originally geparate elements, however. 
Whereas 9:1-10:16 is a "popular saga," 11:1-15 is a "his- 
toricel narrative." The emphazis in 13:1-1lh:h6 differs from 
either. These military accounts of Saul's wars with the 
Philistines are ny L0080Lly connected with his risze to 


political power, as the fulfillment of the task for which 


he was anointed, ?< 7 


Welger finds even more variety of viewpoint among the 
pPas8ages in I Sam, 1-15 which other scholars had identified —- 
as part of a SOUPC® oOppoged to the monarchy, In thease pas- 
Sages, vamuel appears in a number of preaumably exclusive 
roles: priest, prophet, judge. In chap. 7 Samuel as & 
judge is linked to the historical erisis of the Phillstines. 
Although it aroze from the Sanctuary at Mizpabh, the NArPPa- 
tive clearly has nothing to do with the question of a king 
(ef. 10:17-26), Nor can it be considered a prelude to 8:1-22 


since Samuel's victory over the Philistines is not even men- 


tioned in the dispute over xingship, 73 The narrative of the 


—_—————— 


oizer, The 014 Teatament, pp. 162-63. 
9 WMeiger, Samuel, PP. 7-8, 27-28, 


elders and Samuel at-Reamah (8:1-22) is not related to the 
Philistine crisgis, The demand for a king arises because 
the sons of Samuel are unworthy (8:3), The purpose of the 
narrative is to o8Tabligh 'Ths framework for the CRECESCINS 
Pas88ages., The theme of & conflict between Samuel and the 
peoples, which is narrated here, appears in different roms 
in the account of the choice by lot and in Samuel's epoch 
in 12:1-25, The claim that Igrael!s demand for & king is a 
rejection of God occurs in all three narratives (8:7; 10: 
19; 12:12), but the context is different each time: in 
8:1-22, an as8embly of the elders at Ramah; in 10:17-27, 


| an 8a88embly of the people at Mizpah; in 12:1-25, in a refer- 
once to this hmeontte throat, 


The 8cene of the choice by lot (10:17-26) scarcely 


follows from the preceding account of Saul's anointment and 
must be an independent narrative with its om history. Nor 
can it be linked with chap. 6G, In 10:19, the author speciFf- 
{eally;” notes that the demand for a king has come today at 
Mizpah. This account, which was pregerved at Mizpah, is a 
ganctuary legend in. which Samuel calls the people before 
Yahweh and not only s8elects a king but proclaims the 8acred 
law for the new order in g0ciety.?? In this way Samuel Þre* 
8ides over the establishment of the monarchy, As one en- 


trusted with Iagrael's gacred traditions, he reminds the king 


WTbia., pp. 28-29, 
257p1g., pp. 62-63, 


__ of his obligations before God, 
"Xx 

: The 8ame theme appears in chap, 12 where Samuel pro- 
claims the covenantal obligations (vv. 11-15) to which the 
People and the ring remain gub ject in spite of the momentous 
change in their corporate life, Samuel clearly intends to 
continue in his role as intercessor and covenant mediator; 
he avows that he will not ceage "to pray for you . . . and 
instruct you in the good and right way" (12:23) ,%© While 
the narrative of the choioe by lot _ pregerved at Mizpah, 
this parallel accqunt of Semuel's role in the establishment 
of the new order probably comes from Gilgal, in light of 
the reference to this sanctuary at the cloge of chap. 11, 
The context of chap, 12 differs from that in 10:17-26, in 
s8pite of 8imilarity of theme, The setting is a cultic act 
of covenant renewal, in which the recital of Iarael's 
Heilsgeschichte and the confession of gin are prominent 
factors, Weiger rejects the view of Wellhausgen and Noth 
that the pass8age is a Deuteronomic fiction, He $gees it as 
part of an attempt to present and interpret the events of 
the time in accord with the theology of Igreagel's covenant 
with her only. true King.” This theological outlook is algo 
found in the Elohist n0urees. It derives from wveukatts 


96 


Ibid., PP. 83-h, 88-90, Weiger specifically Pe- 


Jects the designation of "Abschiedsrede" which is often 
applied to this chapter. 


' ?Trbig., p. 88, 


circles "considerably earlier than g,n96 

In its prophetic interpretation of higtory, chap. 12 
is united with the preceding passages (1.6., 7:1-6:22 and 
10:17-26), although aifferences in pregentation preclude 
{identification of a single literary zource., The earliest 
Pa88age in this circle of traditions is the account pre- 
gerved at Gilgal of Samuel's rebuke of Saul (15:1-35). 
Weiger contends that the narrative goes back to circles 
around Samuel, because of the intimate knowledge it reveals 
of the tensions which beset Igrael's first monarch, 2” On 
the one hand, Saul is portrayed with considerable sympathy. 
He is at first unaware of his sin, and he is zealous in his 
loyalty to Yahweh (v. 13). After Samuel has rebuked him 
for letting the people geize the horen, Saul repents of his 
gin (v. 30). On the other hand, Yahweh's demand for 
obedience Is unwavering, Samuel reminds the doomed monarch 
that "the Glory of Iarael will not lie or repent; for he is 
not a man, that he should repent" (15:29), Lamel's preci p- 


dt&vs6- 8laughter of Agag demonstrates that Yahweh!s will 


cannot be compromLil 864,00 


The narrator of 15:1-35 obgerves through these events” 
that Saul failed because he lacked absolute authority as king. 


IJ eiger, The 01d Testament, p. 161. 
99Ibid., p. 167. 


10021867, "I Samuel 15," pp. 2-27. 
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The will of Yahweh continued to be identified with the proph- 


| Bb+*% Samuel, Without clear religious s8anction as a basis 
for ruling, Saul was g8ubJect to the demands of the people 
whose Support he needed, Whereas Saul could not combine 


the religious and political basis of power in himself, David 


was able to do 30,502 


Certain conclusions may be dram. from the preceding 
review of gource analysis in I Sem, 1-15, In spite of a 
variety of theories on the precise extent and date of the 
80Urce, general agreement exisgts that portions of T:ie-l7; 
8:1-22; 10:17-27; 12:1-25 and 15:1-35 have characteristics 
in common. Wellhaugen 8poke confidently of all but 15:1-35 
as "anti-monarchical.” Mogst acholars have emphasized dif- 
ferences in pergspective and narrative 8style among these 
Pas8ages, but even Weiger acknowledges a mode of prophetic 
interpretation of history which they all share. Often this 
"z0urce" or layer of tradition has been extended to include 
the birth and call narratives and even the ark abi, 
although recent s8cholarship has recognized that the latter 
gtand apart in their exclusive interest with the ark itself. 
The question of the date of these materials and the 
related is8ue of historicity has concerned virtually all 
gcholars. Almost without dnveption the pas8ages are con- 


Ssidered to be of later origin than the narratives which tell 


of Saul's rise to the monarchy and his battles with foreign 
oppres880rs. Accordingly most gcholars have been highly 
gceptical of the historical value of the material, although 
there are numerous exceptions to the extreme position of 
Wellhausen and Pfeiffer that 7:3-8:22; 10:17-27; and 12:1-25 
are 8imply fictional inventions of the Deuteronomist. In- 
deed in recent years the trend of gcholarship has beer: to 
acknowledge historical elements in the author's predominantly 
theological perspective of the rise of the monarchy (cf. 
Weiger and even Noth), 

Certain ig8ues emerge as the regult of recent scholar- 
Ship especially, although these questions have confronted 
gcholars since the time of Wellhaugen, Can a gource be 
identified in the anti-monarchical passages, including the 
birth and call-narratives as well? Or are we faced with 
various 8anctuary traditions, which are notable for their 

*, differences in perspective and literary s8style? If a gource 

does exist, what is its relation to the Hexateuchal gource 
D or E? Some scholars have 8poken of the Deuteronomist or: 
the Elohist as the author of the anti-monarchical account, 
but no 8erious attempt has been made to bage this theory on 
analysis of terminology or major themes. 

Finally the question of Samuel's role in Igraeel and 
his relation to theToatabliokment of the monarchy is directly 
related to the view which one holds on- the data and histori- 


cal importance of anti-monarchical passages., Those-.schBlars 


who diagmiss these passages as a late theological Interpretation 


of the events gurrounding Saul's access8ion conclude that 
1ittle or no opposition to the monarchy existed and that 
Samuel's influence was confined to a amall area around 
Ramah. The scholarship of Artur Weiger on the other hand 


represents a re-as8e88ment of the role of Samuel on the 


basis of the historical value of such passages as 7:3-l17 
and 12:1-25, 


CHAPTER III 
AN ANALYSIS -OF THE TEXT 


In this chapter I will pregent a consideration of 
numerous textual problems which affect the reading of the 
Magoretic Text (hereafter MT). The portions of the text 
which are considered are 1:1-3:21; 7:l-l17; 86:l-22; l0:17-27; 
12:1-25; 15:1-35, These portions repregent the larger con- 
text for the anti-monarchical gource which is identified in 
Chapter IV. Such a Inquiry is canentiel not only becauge 
the text of Samuel has s8uffered unugually from "corruption" 
nor s8imply because lower ceriticiagm must precede other 
inquiries as the latter's only sure foundation; but also 
because the discovery of Samuel manuscripts at Qumran has 


Introduced important new aata,. 


Portions of two Samuel manuscripts from Qumran have 
been published by Cross., The one--hQSam*--dates from the 
first century B, CG, The 5econd--1,QSam? --i8 8ignificantly 


older and is one of the earliest Qumran manusgcripts. On 


Lhe published material is not as yet extensive, but 
the general direction of the evidence is clear. The frag- 
ments published to date, with exceedingly helpful analysis, 
are to be found in the following three articles by Frank M. 
Crogs, Jr.: "A new Qumran Biblical Fragment Related to the 
Original Hebrew Underlying the Septuagint, ” BASOR 132 (Decem- 
ber, 1953), pÞ. 15-26. "The 01dest Manuscripts from Qumran," 
JBL LXXIV (1955), 147-72. "The History of the Biblical 
Text,” HTR LVII (196h), 281-99, 


the basis of the script and orthography of Sam? Cross 
dates it in the final quarter of the third century B., 0G. 
Unlike lQSam®, which is a complete manuscript of T and. IL 
Semuel, this earlier manugcript contains only geven frag- 
ments: 16:l-11; 19:10-17; 21:3-7; 21:8-10; 23:9-17 (three 
fragments). As is well known, the textual tradition 
represgented in the Qumran Samuel MSS and in the MSS of the 
other historical books found in Cave Four is closely re- 
lated to the Vorlage of LXX,- Thus in eight cages of read- 
ings In 10Sam?, the Qumran document agrees with LXX against 
MT, In two cases, 19S am? agrees with MT over against Lxxþ 
The 8ignificance of the Samuel MSS is not that they establish 
the 8uperiority of readings in LXX, however, The a acovery 
of l\QSem has established that LXX is a faithful rendering of 
an authentic "Hebrew textual tradition" of the books of 
- Sawant ;5 

In his initial writings on the mites, Crogss indi - 
cated that hQSam belonged in the game textual tradition as 
the Vorlage of the "014 Greek," i.e., the original versions 


of LXX (notably Codex Vaticanus) © By 196l, it was possibls 


©Ibid., pp. 161-65. 


2Prank M., Gross, Jr., "A Report on the Biblical Fragments 


of Cave Four in Wadi Qumran, ” BASOR 1141 (Pebruary,: 1956), DP. 
L&s 


tgpoLE, "The 0ldest Manuscripts," p. 171. 


2Eroas, "A Report, " ' wn 99" 
f | 
Po 165. 


GCrogs, "A Report," p. 12, "The 0ldest Manuscripts," 


RJ 


to be more specific and exact, Examination of hQSam? led to 
the conclusion that its textual affinities were greatest 
with the Hebrew tradition underlying the recension of 
Lucian. Among the texts in the Lucian "family" minuscules 
boe,e, are egspecially important, Even this pattern is not 
consistent throughout the Books of Samuel. "In I Seam, 1-TII 
Sam, 11:1, the text of hQSam*' (and .QSam®) follows closely 
the readings of the family LXX>, egpecially when xx and 
Lxx- agree against MT." The situation differs for IT Sam. 
11:2-21:25, however, Here l.oSam? gtands generally with Lxx- 
2gainst IXX?, which in turn reflects a Hebrew tradition 
behind 7, 

The implications of the Qumran material for analysis 
of the text are several, First of all, the direct witness 
of hQSam? ig available in thoge cages where the material has 
been published, 1.6., 1:22b-2:6, 16-25, In addition the 
witness of LXX must be considered as important, and in gome 
cages decisgive. The text of Codex Vaticanus (hereafter 
1XX>) which I have used is that given in The 01d Testament 
in Greek. ? The standard edition of Iucian!s recension is 


the work of P, de Lagarde (hereafter xx) 10 Because of 


Toross, "Hi 8tory of the Biblical Text," p.-292., 


Sr big., Pe 293, 


9k. E. Brooke and N, McLean, eds., The 014 Teatament 
in Greek (London, 1927), Vol. II, Part TI. | | 
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P, de Lagarde, Librorum Veteris Testamenti canon! - 
 corum pars I graece edita (Gottingen, 1833). 


- Ns 
" >. 


the importance which Cross has assigned the minuscules 
boe,e, (hereafter Luc.) I have noted their witness where 
it exists, It geemed advigable not to gimply equate LxXx- 
and Iuc., s8ince Lagarde'!s edition relies ypon other manu- 
geripts and the quotations of Theodoret as well. > Often 
Lxx?, xx», and Luc, agree against MT. In these cages I 
generally follow the witness of Septuagint. In the 
instances where Lxx? and Lxx” disagree, I have tended to 
favor the Iucian family of texts. This is egspecially true 
LF xx agrees with MT in such cages, because Lax is 
hexaplaric, i.@., it is influenced by the Greek text of 
Origen in which he basically attempted to bring the Greek 
text into conformity with MT, 


1:1-28, J 


1. The phrase_mn-hrmtym gwpym presents granmatical and 
geographical problems. 5S., R. Driver and Julius Well- 
hausen+ Suggest that hrmtym is the equivalent of rmh or 
rmth, Samuel's home (cf. 1:19; 2:11; 7:17; 6:h; 15:3l), 
although the abrupt change to hrmth in 1:19 is strange. 


The LXX © Appadar yp) Seems to preguppose a dual, i.e., "two 


lireiffer, op. cit., pp. 110-11. 


12 
Frederic G, Kenyon, Our Bible and the Ancient 
Manugcripts, Fourth Edition (Condon, 1903), pÞ. 51-55. 


L3kotes on the Hebre 
(Oxford, 1913), PPe - 


Uper Text der Biicher Samyelis (Gottingen, 1672), 
PP» 34-35. - | 


hills." However, this may simply be an artificial form com- 


parable to y*rusalayim for yOrfig3lom, £2 The precisge meaning 
of the LXX translation is unclear, for throughout I Samuel, 
'Appa®dip is used not only to translate hrmtym but also all 


16 


occurrences of hrmth, The best golution seems to be &a re- 


yvocalization 80 as to read "the Ramathites" (hirimitim) as 

. the Gibeonites (hakib!onim) in IT Sam, 21:24. Clearly un- 
acceptable is the proposal that brmtymn 8WpJm be read as the 
name of Samuel's home, for gwpym would 8tand in a2ppoaition ,** 
This is unlikely, Since gpm 18 not feminine, ? LXX reads 
Detipa EE 8 pov "Eppdip, prompting the emendation, gwpy: gf - 
Zuphite. + +» The corruption wn MT may be from dittography. 
Wellhausen claims that the designation "Zuphite" is a pers 
gonification of the land, not an actual family name (cf. TI 
Same. 9:5, which refers to Raman in ?rPS WP» In 8ummary, 1:1a 
may be translated, "There was a certain man' from the Rama- 


thites, a Zuphite from the hill comntry of Ephraim, , ," 


(ef, Jud, 13:2 for analogous phraseclogy) .<® 


L>yrtver, OPs "13%; PP PP « 2-3, 
Pit. the Io 


Likerl Budde, Books of —_ tr. B, W. Bacon (Leipzig, 
189k; tn of Die Bucher SamueT, Tibingen, 1902), w. £5. 


16p. A, H, de Boer, Regearch into the Text of I Semuel 


I-XVI (Amsterdam, 1938), p,.6. 
1 Budde, Books, Þ. 5l. Driver, Notes, Þ. 1. 


oo a s8similar translation, note Smith, op. cit., 
PP « = 


bn-xrhbm. LXX reads 'lepeperth, However, Jeroham is attested 


in I Chy, 6:12, 19, Beyond this, the three lists in MT of 
Samuel's ancestry differ: Elihu vs. Eliab (I Chr. 6:12) or 
Eliel (I Chr, 6:19), and Tohu vs, Nahath (T Chr, 6:11) and 
Toah (I Chr. 6:19). Driver a8uggests that the confusion 
between Tohu and Nahath aroge because nun and taw were con- 
fuged,. Lxx* (eS0v) and Vulgate (Thohu) confirm Samuel 
text. 

?*prty. In Lxx? the phrase bn-s8wp *prty is rendered as Ev 
Naoettip *Eppdin. Perhaps the writers viewed BWP 8s 8 place 
which was located in Ephraim. Accordingly, Wellhausgen 
amends *prty to *prym and translates, "gon of Zuph of 
Ephraim, "<* However, it must be noted that the meaning of 
the term ?priy is unclear, The text as it stands 1s 
paralleled with 17:12 where it is 8aid of David that he is 
bn-"58 *priy hzh mbyt lhm ("son of an Ephrathite from 
Bethlehem") and with Ruth 1:2 where it is 8aid of Chilion's 
parents that they were 'priym mbyt lm ("Ephrathites from 
Bethlehem"), The connection of an Ephrathite with Bethle- 
hem, which lies south of Ephraim, makes it difficult to 
equate "Ephrathite" and "Ephraimite." Therefore, I would 
not amend the text. Nevertheless wntil more is known about 


"Ephrathites" I think it can be assumed that Samuel was an 
Ephraimite. The reference to "the hill country of Ephraim" 


— —————__——_—_—— 


<Ipriver, Notes, Þ. li. 


**1ellhaus en, Text, Pp. 35. 


in la argues for this, Furthermore, Samuel!s home town of 
Ramah (1:19; 7:17; 6:h) was probably in Ephraim, The loca- 
tion of Ramah is not absolutely certain, but Ramathaim is 
located by Eusebius and Jerome in the region of Lydda, 


within the boundaries of Ephraim, <3 _ The 8uggestion of 


Budde that Ramah is er-Rem, five miles north of Jerusalem, 


18_ improbable. The journey of Saul in 9: 3-1 "through the 


land of Benjamin" and the reference of Samuel to Ben j amin 

in 10:2 indicate that Samuel's home was not within Benjamin, 
as er-Rem is. 

2, "bt. This term might be more properly written h*ht. 
Nevertheless, the numeral is definite itself and 80 may 
occur without the article,” 

3. wm 8ny bny-'1ly hpny wpnhs . It is s8urprising that Eli 
is not mentioned independently, MT presumes here an earlier 
reference to the chief priest of Shiloh, especially in light 
of 1:9 where E11 is again 8imply mentioned without introduc- 
tion. Wellhausen conjectured that this was part of a (now 


lost) Larger text.* 


LXX (nai. ExeT HAT nat ol bo vio 
avroJ) pregerves either a'correction in light of a 8hortened 


narrative (Wellhausen) or the correct reading. Theniug 


©3priver, Notes, PP. 3=-l.. 
pudde, Samuel, p. 2. 


2x. Kautzach and A, E, Cowley, Gegenius!' Hebrew 
Grammar (Oxford, 1960), 126z and INS» Hereafter, GK, Cf, 
also Driver, Notes, Þ. 5. 


£Oyelilhausen, Text, P. 35. 


agsumes that 'l1y W has dropped out of MT, <7 | 


h. IXX? onits wbnwtyh ("her daughters"), probably because 


of a gcribal error. The phrase is confirmed in LxXx-, 
5, *bt *Þym KY This phrase has prompted numerous inter- 
orotetione. Those who avoid emendation read 2pm as 
"heavily" (cf. Vulgate) or as a dual of "face" meening two 
faces or two pergons? mnyh "ht "Pym, "one portion of two 
'faces!", {.0., a double gift. However, this rendering 
would be unique among the uges of the word (of, Gen. 19:1; 
h2:6; 8:12; Is. 19223) and an awkward way to express the 
idea that the one gift is suitable as to. The more 
acceptable 8olution is to amend *pym to *ps, 1a1though" or 
"nevertheless."” This corregponds with LXX narv, although 
the preceding phrase in LXX (ori obn fv adbrtyg natdfov) is 
probably an editor's gloss. Lxx- algo adds warta npdownov 
("face to face") in an attempt to render *pym. The meaning 
of the text Is therefore that Elkanah gave but one portion 
Hannah, oven. though he loved her. 
6. Interpretation of ba is difficult. Budde diemiases it 
as a gloss, degcribing the trials of Hannah's daily life. 
As evidence he notes the parallel of 5b with 6b.<? ka'as 


Is probably to be re-vocalized as the infinitive absolute 


©Totto Thenius, Die Bucher Samuelis. (Kurzgefasstes 
= etigches Handbuch zum um Alten Testament, IV; #7 COPE 
50ho; Po 3. 


20rLver, Notes, pp. 7-8. 


ka'!gs, "her rival vexed her even to anger. . . ." Driver 
follows MT and reads "she vexed , . . with vexation. . . ." 
Hence, the noun functions as the more common infinitive. abso- 
lute to express the extent of the action: "she vexed her 
bitterly. 13? 1xx- reads nat ye: napoyiouy ("even provoking 
to anger”). hr'mh may be the Hiphil infinitive (with | 
suffix) from rim, meaning "to thunder.” According to 
Driver, the root means to complain or "be indignant®” in 
Syriac, Such a meaning would be appropriate for this 
pPassage (for the dagesh in res, cf. GK 228), Whereas Lxx? 
presumes 8imply b'wr zh, Lxx- and the Itala geem to have: 
read herpatah ("ghe disdained her"), cf. £toueeverv. Smith 
amends in this way but emendation is not required, > It 
ghould be noted that the xx of v. 6 departs markedly. from 
MT, but in such a way (1.6., with numerous repetitions) as 

- to question its-rallability. 

7. y'sh (LXX tnoici) refers to Elkanah's action in vv. 1-5. 
The form need not be re-vocalized as Niphal (Wellhausen) nor 
as 3 f.8., referring to Peninnah's actions (as does Vulgate). 
Probably 'lth should be amended to '1tm ("they went up"), 
following the Vulgate. Smith is troubled by the change of 


| gub ject In the phrase tk'anh wtbkh. He suggests that 


Hannah's name is repregented in the last letters of the 


30pri ver, PP. 8-9, 


i 


3m th, OP. Lites, Po ©. 


first verb, or that the word should be amended to read wtks 
knh. 3 However, guch propogals are more implausible than 


the pregent text. The use of kn....kn here 1s unugual, 


Perhaps it is to be read, "Thus he would dO.... + .and like- 
wise 8he would vex her," 

G, LXX ryntes oe for yr! is not convincing (contra Smi th) 5-2 
The phrase yr! 1lbbk is paralleled in Deut. 18*Ivs 

I. ?klh b8lh., Scholars have often amended these words in 
order to achieve agreement with LXX (*klm instead of *klh) 3 


and to delete reference to Shiloh, Thus, Wellhausen amends 


to habb*ZalAh ("the boiled fleah"”; cf. 2:13)37 and Budde 


amends drastically 80 that 9a reads wtnh *klh blsSkh ("she 
left her food (wneaten) in the dining room®) ,3® This pre- 
pares for the text of 1:18 (in LXX), However, LXX attests 
to balh and 1t is not particularly redundant (contra 

Driver)-! 8ince the getting of v. 8 could eas8ily have been 
outside the environs of Shiloh. Again IT would follow LXX 
in deleting w'hry 5th and reading witysb lpny yhwh, which 


ns IN" 


is entirely appropriate. This is derived from LXxX- and 


Luce, (vai natrfory Evanrov Kupſov ), which also verifies 


— 


3<gmith, op. cit.; p. 8. 


33Tbig. 


WDriver, Notes, pp. 11-12. 


354ellhausen, Text, Pp. 38, 
30gudde, Books, Pe. 52. 
37Driver, Notes, Po. 12, 
3867649. Wellhausgen, Text, P. 
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w? bry 5th, however, In llb, LXX adds after wnttyw, "before 
you as a gift until the day of his death, and wine and 
heavy drink he will not drink,” This amplification is 
Plausible enough (cf. Num. 3:9; 18:6; 6:3) but it is dif- 
ficult to cen its deletion from MT, 

12, whyh 1s not correct, The imperfect is to be expected. 
Seribe may have assumed that future verbs were to continue. 
Amend to wyhy . 2? 

li. tztkrm. This form of 8econd feminine singular is un- 
ugual due to the final nun, found only geven times in 
Hebrew, #9 LXX places the question in this verse In the 
mouth of a "servant boy of Eli." Thenius views this as 
authentic, in which case MT has shortened the scene to 
involve Eli only + Such an emendation 8eems unwarranted. 
However, at the cloge of the verse LXX reads very naturally 
nal nopeVoy tx rpwownou Kupiov, This replaces MT m'lyk and 


is quite convincing. 


15. qt rwh. This may mean "hard-spirited" in the sense of 


obatinate 1 However, most scholars follow LXX (oxanpa:npetpa) 


and amend to read qzt yom, "hard of day,” i.e., one accus - 


tomed to hard times. (cf. Job 30:25) 43 


2 Budde, Books, P. 28, 52. Wellhaugen, Text, P. 39. 
ho _ 
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L2priver, Notes, Þ. lh. - 


Driver, Notes, Þ. ll. 


Thenius, OP» 61%.» Pe 6, 


1 BUG, Books, PP. 1, 582, Smith, Op. Cit., Þ. 
Thenius, OP. cit., Þ. 6. 


16, lpny. The meaning of the verb in this clause is "to 
treat as.” Hence, lpny is unlikely (but compare Job 3:21, 
11:19 where it may have the meaning of "like"). Perhaps we 
ghould read kbt but no firm evidence for emendation 
exigts. In l6b LXX paraphrases (ori tx narvouc Gaboxtoxtac 
pou ExTrETana Ewe viov), Its witness does not merit emenda- 


tion of abbyty +2 


16, wblk...1drkh wt*kl. As it stands, MT is much too 


laconic. LXX gives gome indication of what has been 
omitted, Following 1drkh, LxxÞ reads nai Elofagey elG 

TO MatdAupa aurhc., Probably the Hebrew read wth? hl3kth 
("and She came to the dining room...")., xx identified 
the he locale as the feminine zuffix, #0 The he locale Was 
understood by authors of Lxx- and Iuc, which omit aurnc , 
Accordingly MT ghould be amended.*7 Following wt? kl LXX 
has apparently read i'm ”78h whst (7, ++ With her hugband 
and ahe drank"), This phrage geems too elaborate to be 
original. TI would not amend, is noted in ve. 9, Budde 
amended that verse 80 that it appeared as if Hannah left 
her meal early; this emendation (first propoged by Kloster- 


mann) was ingspired by ILXX of v. 18, Thus, Hannah, who. had 


kbpotver, Notes, PP + 11-15, Smith, op. cit., Þ. 11. 


_ Driver, Notes, Þ. 15, but contra Smith, op. cite, 
Pe Lil. 


LLowellhausen, Text, P. 39. 


47 gmith, however, notes that geveral Hebrew MSS omit 
t*kl, and he concludes that, indeed, it is an unnecessary 
addition to the verse. Smith,* op. cit., Þ. ll. 
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left abruptly, now returns and rejoins her husband at the 
table, Klostermann, however, does not accept 'm *ySh from 
xx 46 This view of the action however presumes an exten- 
give emendation in ve. 9, Furthermore, there is no sure 
indication that Hannah's family has remained at their meal 
during the events between vv. 9 and 19. 


wpnyh 1? -hyw-lh de LXX express8es the meaning of this 


phrase by translating T0 npoownov. auths OV OUVENECEY/ ETL . 
This, however, does not require emendation of MT, as pro- 
poged by gome scholars, 4? 

20. The order of events is incorrect. wyhy ltqpwt (to be 
amended to the singular ltqpt, "circuit," "close,") bymym 
would logically follow hnh, Thus, "Hannah conceived and at 
the end of the period (i.e., of pregnancy), she bore a gon 
. n50 Wellhausen interpreted ltqpwt hymym to refer to 
"the beginning of a new year," i.e., the time of the feast 
of Tabernacles. Accordingly the phrase is removed to the 


beginning of v., 21,291 LXX reads wt*mr instead of ky, but 


45>. _ Klostermann, Die Bicher Samuelis und 
Kinige (Kurzgsfasat ES SnenLar 2 den heiligen 
rdlingen, 


helen <2 wd Jougn. Testaments, TIq; 
»s PPe 


| -_ OP. cit., P. 186, Smith, op. cit., 
Pe 12, Thenius, op. cit., Þ. ©. 


5084s, Books, P. 53. Driver, Notes, Þ. 16. 
2lyellhausen, Text, pp. 39-h0. 


this hardly zounds convincing. Perhaps they were bothered 
about the etymology of the name and 8ought to eliminate the 
explicitly caugative ky. A 8imilar expression occurs In 
Gen, 1:25 where the etymology of Seth's name is given: 

wear? !t-amy 5t ky... 

el, ?& 5 zbh hymym. "the annual aacrifice." We 123.2 
Smith chooges to delete wt - ndry entirely since Hannah!s 
vow 18 the only one being mentioned, 23 Wellhausen notes 
that it is an unugual reſferaice,* However, the reference 
{8 probably to a customary vow which. Elkanah makes each 
year. Certainly the elaborate phrage of LXX is an unneces- 
gary explication: vai ndoac- rac bendrac the yAo 

aurod. | 

22, With v, 22, we have available the first of the published 
fragments of lLQSam®*, _ Unfortunately, few words of this verse 
remain in the Qumran fragment. lQS am? does read 'd *%p 
instead of simply 'd. Whereas the former is to be expected 
with imperfect tenge nevertheless 'd plus the perfect is 
attested in Tug. - 1622.99 No emendation' is called for. 


The received text, ky-'mrh 1'ySh 'd yeml bn'r whb'tyyw, is 
admittedly elliptical, LxXx- is more explicit about the 


g2 


Driver, Notes, p. 20, 


233mith, op. cit., Þ. 13. 


Slellheusen » Text, Þp. lO. 


| « R, Driver, A Treatige on the Use of the Tenges 
in Hebrew (0xford, 1892), PP. 131-35. 


meaning: "I will not go up until IT bring the boy with me, 
after I have weaned him, . . .” Pregumably hQSam®* con- 
tained a similar reading, in which the phrase k'Jr gmltyw 
appears rather than in v. 2l, (cf, MT) - if we follow 
Crogs! reconstruction, based on considerations of pace." 
In 8pite of these variant readings, the MT remains accep- 
table. 

wnr'h. Smith amends to Qal imperfect 8ince the verb is 
followed by *4,27 However, the construction, Niphal of 

Pp? h followed by *to is attested in Ex. JW :2J, Emendation 
Is not warranted, | | 

23, Between vv. 22 and 23, L.QSam? adds nt tyins nzyr 'd 
17m kw ymy yy... ("and I will make him a Nazirite for- 
ever, all the days of his life...")., Such an addition is 
attested elgewhere and may be borrowed from the very similar 


phraseology of 1:11.20 


't-dbrw. This 8hould probably read dbrk, 1.e., "your word," 


Or promiee.”? 


21. Variant readings of this verse raige the question of 


Elkanah's participation in the events at Shiloh. Lxx- 


Onroms, "A New Biblical Fragment,” p. 18. 


Tgmith, op. cit., p. 13. 


SO roes, "A New Biblical Fragment,” p. 18. 


udde, Books, pÞ. 53. Driver, Notes, Þ. 20. 
Re Pr i OPs city 9 PPe« 13-11;., : | 


clearly 8peaks of him at &E£8n uver'avurou) in lieu of the 
Hebrew tt lamb. For the redundant whn'yr nr, rant 
reads 5 na1ddpiov per” abrave 2 Such evidence Prepares 
us for the reference to Elkanah in 2:11, which would be 
inexplicable if MT is followed here, lQSam? corroborates 
the first reading of LXX (1. 6, wt'l '!wiw), although the 
text is destroyed at the close of v. 2l., Klostermann®l 
ana Budde®® remove the phrase win'r 'mh (and the boy with 
her") to the end of ve 25, because v. 25 in LXX has for 

its 8ubject "Hannah, the mother,” However, the reading of 
LXX 8eems the more ifkcely: whn !r Imm. Furthermore Lxx- 
retains a lengthy henertietion at the beginning of v., 25 of 
the family gacrificing before Yahweh: ",..they drew near 
before Yahweh, and his father gacrificed the offering 
which he mails rected to Yahweh, And they pregented 
the boy (tn'r) and cert iiond the calf. Then Hannah the 
mother of the boy went to E14 , 993 A portion of the Hebrew 
text may have been omitted because of :the occurrence in two 


places of hn'r (cf. Grogs! rPeconstruction, 11. 8, 10) 


$0,10stermann, OPÞs cite, Pe 13s 
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; ih 
Budde, Books, pÞ. 1, 53. 


937.xx8 aiffers in its translation by reading "ahe 
pPregented , , . 8he sacrificed,” This confusion may have 


arigen from the uge of a tqtl form of the dual in the 
Hebrew Vorlage. 


oro, "A New Biblical Fragment,” p. 26. 


The game account which Lxx- Pregerves was probably present 
In 1QSam®* although the text is now almost entirely defec- 
tive, However, the key words hzbb (1.9) and wySht (1. 10) 
remain and an appropriate reconstruction conforms with the 
SPAace requirements .*7 Since it is attested in h.qSam* and 
the evidence for haplography is probable, the addition to 
MT 8hould be made, This addition includes emendation of 
25a in order to conform with the last gentence of Lxx*, 


quoted above. wyby'w 8hould be amended to wth? and 't 


66 


amended to *'m, 


bpryn 818h. In accordance with LXX (ty, udoyw. rpietritovra ) 
and h.QSam* and with v. 25, this should be amended to read 
 byy ms8lls ("with a three year old bull”), As Driver notes, 
the original orthography. may have omitted the yodh, thus 
making the error simply one of grouping the letters, 
although this does not account for TR Probably wikm 
ghould be added following ms1ls » in accordance with the 
Hebrew tradition of l.oSam? and Lxx- (nal SproOtc)s 

wtb? hw. LXx” and Luc, read £ | 0JAQOV.. 'Cross follows this 
and guggests a tqtl form of the dual, 1.e., wth? ("and 


they went"), although this portion of hQSam*® is missing. 


= 


22Ibid., PP « 19-20, 26. 


SOpriver, Notes, Po 21. Wellhausen, Text, p. 1. 


7priver, Notes, Þ. 20. 


Es, "A Biblical Fragment,” pp. 19-20, 


k'Sr gnltw need not be omitted, although it does not appear 
in LXX., It is no more redundant than is 23b! 

| 9 
26, hyb bw? should probably read hy bw? . Driver guggests 
that hw?* goes with what follows, however, 0? Probably the 
original phrase was hy hw! hw* and the gcribe omitted the 


gecond pronoun. 


wysthw 8m lytwh, "and he worshipped there before Yahweh. " 
xx? omits any 8uch phrase, although 2:11la in ax is 
very 8imilar: nai .uateAinev. abrow Exert tvintow Kupſou 

Kal nnA@evr £ic- *Appadaty.. The reference to appearing 
before Yahweh is taken as repregentative of what origin- 
ally 8tood in MT in 28b, This is simply because LXX would 
have every reason to s8peak of Elkanah and no reason to s8up- 
press his name. MT of 26b is considered to be guspicious 
because Elkanah Is thus alluded to for the first time, '© 
Accordingly dutid-wurzoata that in MT Hannah'!s gong was 
ins8erted at a point three words later than in Lxx*>, 
Originally the 36qQUence was: winyiiue 3m 1pny yhwh ("and 
She brought him before Yalweh"), followed by the Song, and 
then the concluding words: wtlk hrmth (2:11a, "and he 


returned to Ramah"), + A legs involved and more acceptable 


99Driver, Notes, PÞP. 22. See also Klogtermann, op. 
1. Bo Bo X 


TOpriver, Notes, PP. 22-23, VWellhaugen, Text, Þ. 
26, Interestingly Klostermann reads Sm not as an adverb 
but as a form of Smw*1, who thus becomes the subject of 
the statement. Klogtermann, op. cit., p. |. 


(6 FEY Samuel, ÞP. 17. 


| | | $ 
emendation and reading is Suggested by uxx- and LQSam*. LXX 


reads Hai npoocentUvnoav: tÞ Kupip in 28b; this is probably 


attested in 1.QSam? where the verb form is wtsth(w). Crogs 


interprets this as a tqtl form of the third person dual; we 
may read, "and they worshipped before YHWH , "7< Thus, MT 
Should be amended to read wysthw (cf, Gen. 19:8), With 
regard to 2:1lla, the reading of MT 1s acceptable, 'es8pe- 
cially 8ince Elkanah has been mentioned heretofore (8ee 
above, vv. 2liff). 

2:1-30, 

l., bytwh. Attested in h.QSam?, LXX reads Ev &£Þ wou, to 
which Crogss Subscribes, (2 as algo Driver and Wellhausen . '% 
I 8ee no reason, however, to alter MT especially in light 
of LQSam®, In 1b, LXX omits ky, making the two cola paral- 
lel to each other, 2 However, Ky could aimply be an 

_ emphatic. 

Cs LQSam®* reflects a long and conflate version of this 
verge, retaining phrases exclusive to MT (wn gwy k*lbynow) 
and to IXX (rai oun fort biHaiog bs © e505 nhuwy.'), although 


the latter is only by reconstruction in Sem? 76 The 
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1=gross, "A New Biblical Fragment,” p. 20. 
37bia., p. 20. 


Thppiver, Notes, P. 23, Wellhaugen, Text, 
12priver, Notes, Þ. 23. , 


T0cL0ms, "A New Biblical Fragment," p., 26. 


phrase in 2b 1s considered a gloss by Driver, {/ partly be- 
cauge it is a poor explanation for 2a and partly because 
it appears in another form as 2c in LXX (ov EOTLY/ GUY} Oc 
nAnv o00). Smith only adds to the length of the line 
(already gugspiciously long) by amending 2b to agree with 


LXX: addition of 8dyq and alteration of bltk to k*lbynw, 


I hesitate to delete 2b in MT entirely, since It appears 
consigtently in our gources in gome form, Perhaps dele- 
tion. of ky would ahovten the colon 8ufficiently and make 
the phrage more parallel with 2a and 2c, A comparigon of 
2c in LXX (806 above) and in MT leaves one with the clear 
impression That the latter Is the more original, Pbther- 
more it is attosted in lQSam®. 7? The image of God as a 
rock is s8ignificant in Hebrew poetry; cf. in Song of Moges 
- Dt. 32th, 15, 18, 37; also in Ps. 18:32; Is. l:8; 30:29, 
3a, The nonons ah, © Danghb32y" 2 4 is clearly to be 
deleted; cf. hQSam®, 

3c, "for YHWH is a god of knowledge; actions are not 
weighed,” (MT) Such a reading is highly wnlikely (contra 


Bostrom) ©? If Qere is accepted as a correction, w1l” 


Tihriver, Notes, Þ. 2l. 
70th, op. ait., Do 15: 


17 nterestingly, Lxx- does not agree with Qumran 
Samuel at this point but follows the 01d Greek. 


Readings in the Hebrew 
T 45 8 Rs 


» 


becomes wiw ("by him..."), which is quite acceptable. I 
prefer, however, to read w'l thn (TNand a god who weighs..."), 
following LXX (nal\ 9805 Erorpdtayr nirnbeſuara avrod). 

li. him. Driver argues plausibly that this could be plural 
"by attraction" to gbrym, the real s8ubject in the author!s 
mind (cf, GK 1u6a), 03 hQSam*, however, regolves the ques- 
tion in favor of emendation to hth. 


— 


5, halw 'd, Rather than amend to h*a*®1i '*b3d ("they 
Shall cenne to work") 95 the phrase is clear if 'd is read 
with the not line: —oven the barren one 8hall bear 8even- 
fold," xx? merely paraphrases in 5&: nat. 6vevoTyrec | 
TAphnav YTNV Lxx- takes gimilar liberties: Kat. 0, 
nNELWAVvTEC rapitnay YAV » The second colon of v., Y is re- 
markably 8imilar to Jer, 15:9, *mllh yldt hsb'h. 

(o mwrys . The form may be from the root Jrs, 'to dis- 
Po8Se88," Hiphil participle is attested in Deut. 18:12. 
However, the meaning of "impoverish" or "make poor,” that 
is 8uggested by the context, is not attested elsewhere for 
Jr8. The form may be from rys, "be in want” or "poor" 

(of. I Sam, 18:23; II Sam, 12:1, h; Ps, 3h:11). The wey 


occurs by analogy with the preceding mwryd (v. 6). 
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Driver, Notes, p. 25, Wellhaugen, Text, p. l3. 


Smith, oÞ. cit., Þ. 16. 


| C Ertver, Notes, ÞP. 25. 
GEL, "A New Biblical Fragment,” p. 20. 
SS 08tormanme , OP. Cit., Þ. 5. 


3, LXX omits Bc and 9a and reads in their place 616005 
EVxnv.T$ Evxonpevp nat evAdynoey ETnh d4uatlouvs Wellhaugen 
argues from this that Bc in MT is 8uperfluous and 8econ- 


dary + 66 


It does, however, provide an appropriate climax 
and gshould be retained, Nor is IXX version of 9a convinc- 
ing, in that it is addressed 80 explicitly to Hannah, 
Yahweh is indeed granting more than anyone is aaking.*7 
10. The plural form 4n vere (myybyw) Is Neces8ary. 
Probably Yahweh is the gubJect of l0a and yhtw Should be 


ofs) 


amended to singular, yht. Such an emendation agrees 


with LXX (Kiptoc: doveva nornoe: Gvirihinov avw)). In the 
Second colon of 10a, Budde amends 11w to read Ilywn ("the 
most high”) and re-vocalizes the verb as 7 r8' Im. ©? 
Klostermann amends yet another way by reading 'lh ("he 
agcends”), thus "Yahweh it is who . . . ascends into 
heaven and thunders "70 Another pos88ibility appears most 
likely to me, In his s8studies on the Pealms, Mitchell 
Dahood has identified the congonantal '!ly as & divine 
name, on the basis of Ugaritic a. For example, . 


Ugaritic text 126:II1:5-8 reads lars mtr b!l wisd mtr 'ly 


6 ellhausen, Text, P. 3. - 


57 Tbid., p. hb. 
388 


Klogtermann, op. cit., p. 5. Smith, op. cit., Þ. 
17. Thenius, op, cit., p. 11. Wellhausen, Toxt, Þ. lb. | 


59 puUGGe, Books, Pe. 53. 


POkLostermann, OP. Cit., Þ. 5, Translation my own «' 


49 


(@upon the earth Ba'al rained; upon the field EI rained") 9% 


The by-form 'l1 appears in the Ugaritic name yrm'l where '1l 
is the theophoric element (Ugaritic Text 2106:th), With this 
in mind, Dahood often re-vocalizes the Magoretic 'alay when 
the context 8uggests that the divine name might be appro- 
priate, For example, in Ps, 7:9 we read Sptny yEwh x8dqy 
wktmy !aley. The final word is difficult to render. Dahood 
Pe-vocalizes 'ell, and an admirable reading is obtained: 
"Judge me, 0 Yahweh, according to my righteousness, accord- 
ing to my integrity, © Goa, 19 Again in Ps, h1:8, MT reads 
yJhd 'ly ytlhsw kl-sn'y '1y yhIby r'h ly. If the cecond 


1Jlay 18 re-vocalized !ell, one can translate "..,together 
they whisper about me. All my enemies, O God, plot evil 
against me , "93 In Ps. 7:9 the poet pairs yhwh and '1y. 

An identical phenomenon is produced in 2:1l0a if 'lw is taken 
as a corruption of '1y (!elT). The confusion of way and 
yodh could oasily occur. The bi-cola then read, "Yahweh 
will s8hatter his enemies, The Mogst High will thunder in the 
heavens." Between the two cola of 10a LXX inserts a lengthy 
Pas 8age which closely parallels that of Jer, 9:22ff. It is 
difficult to assign priorities, but it may be that this 
aa4dition appeared ba LXX in post-Jeremianic times, The 


Jl 
Mitchell Dahood, Pa8alms I (The Anchor, Bibles 
Garden City, N. Y., 1966), Þ. h5 
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? 


93Tbi4., PP. 2118-51. Other instances of the form 
'1y include Ps, 7:11; 16:6; 32:5, 


addition to v, 10 is scarcely to be viewed as part of the 
original Hebrew text. Klestornan guggests very plausibly 
that it was first a marginal note, prompted by ge. 
11a, As noted above (1:28b), emendation to conform with 
Lxx*> is not necessary. The mention of Elkanah is to be 
expected, since his presence is presumed in vv. 21-28, 
The. fact, however, that LXX of 2:11a equals the combined 
gtatements of MT 1:26b and 2:11a is important evidence that 
Hannah! s Song was Inserted gome time after a text of The 

, marrative was extant. 
13, Interpretation of these verges is obscured by the 
meaning of maspt (5inaſupa). It may mean "right" or "due," 
in which: cage LXX s8uggests the correct reading: It uses 
the preposition Ttapa and clogely parallels Dt. 16:3; hence, 
"the right of the priest from the people (is this). . ,n95 
This provides contrast for the degcription of abuges in-v. 
15ff., However, mspt may mean ",ustom, " oarttos,* This 
accords well with MT and presumes that the abiee Pas Sage 


is narrating priestly abuses. The latter would require no 


_ emendation of the text; ?© furthermore, v. 15 is logically 


MxLostermann, OP. Cit., Þ. 5. 


95The wording of Dt. 18:3 is almost identical with 
our verse: "yzh yhyh mapt hkknym m't him..." ("this is 
the right of the priests from the people...") 


| JOBuUdde views Ve. 13 as speaking of the right of 
priests and amends *t to m*'t in accordance with Syriac 


and Targum, as well as LXX, Budge, Books, Þ. 53. 90 als 
Klostermann, Op. Cit., Þ. 6. 


. 


| the climactic gtatement, beginning as it does with am, ”! 
kl *ys zbh zbh wb?. The initial Zzbh is a ptc. abs.; the 
predicate then begins with wo? (waw consecutive). Cf, 
GK 1120? and translate "whenever anyone offered a gacri- 
CLOGs's 6” | # 
hmzlg 218 - hInym. Fallowing LXX, words 8hould be re - 
atvided: tmzlg 315h Snym.?* 

ll. bw. Amend to 1w (LXX taury). Bm. The word is 
guperfluous here, but deletion of the original phrase - 


1zbh lytwh (which is read in LXX) - is difficult to explain. 


15, There is no need to change the tense of yqatrm., LXX 
reads ages for wyqh, but this change of person 8eems un- 
necessary for the meaning. 

16, MT, hQSam*, .and LXX all differ in their reading of 
16a. L.QSam® 18 an expanded and gometimes more correct 
form of MT: winh b'ys w[m]r '1 n'r hkwhn yatr hkwhn kywm 
h[hlb]. Accordingly, wymr and yqtyrun s8hould be amended 
to *my and yatr.?? LXX presents an elaboration of kywn 
which more clearly conmotes the meaning of the passage: 
TparOVs wc nadnner ("firgt, as is customary..."). 

lob. As commentators and LXX have recognized, lw should 


be amended to 1 - a reading which is attested in l.QSam? 


fi 2 ellhausen, Text, pp. l-l5. 
Ibid. , P. 45. 


9%cross, "A New Biblical Pragment," p. 21. 


and in Qere 00 


16bB, Grogs rejects both MT and LQSam*, which omits the 
negative and reads wilqhty bhzqg. A waw cons8ecutive is 
required following "suppressed protasis” (cf. I Sam. 6:9). 
Thus, his apt reconstruction: wm 1% wighty 0. 


IT. h*n3ym. _ Omitted in LXX; it was judged an addition as 


102 


early as Wellhausen . This judgment. is 8ubstantiated by 


hQSam?, which likewise omits it. 

Prior to verse 17, LQSam* (but not LXxX”) has a 
lengthy insert whoge content is obscured by numerous 
lacunae in the Qumran manuscript., Cross Suggests that 
the addition deals further with the argument of priest 
vergus worshipper. It is very s8similar to vv. 13-lh and 
may be a repetition in the context of an argument over the 


practice recorded: earlier (after the manner of Semitic 


narrative) 593 Whether It is dittography on the part of 


the scribe of hQSam®* or haplography by the s8cribes of LIXX 
and MT is impossible to determine, Perhaps the _greatest 


81gnificance lies in the vessels mentioned. Fortunately 


100pargum agrees with MT, but cf. Driver, Notes, 
PP. 31-32; Klosterman, op. eit., Po. 6. If Kethib is fol- 


lowed, then ky must be taken as 81gn of the direct quote: 
"He 8aid to him, 'Give it now...'". \ 


T01,ro088, "A New Biblical Pragment,” p. 21; contra 
Driver, Notes, Þ. 32. 


102 ollhausen, Text, PP. 15-h6. 


103;ross, "A New Biblical Fragment,” pp. 21-22, 


the vessels mentioned in hQSam®* are legible (Column II, 1. 
li): 8yr and pur © In LXX, v. lh, three are named: Atpnra 
(=s8yr), ni@pav (=rwr), and xa\niav. MT mentions four in 
V. 1h, Probably 1.QSam* is the preferable version. Cer- 
tainly kywr of MT is to be replaced by syr (X£8nra regu- 
larly translates 8yr in LXX) £95 


20. yim, This is probably to be amended to yalm, as in 
Sam? ana LXX (Lxx*> - 'AtotEoai; ax” - ' Aviranodbiots )s 
LQSam* resolves the question of 8*1 lyhwh (LXX t\pnoac 

TÞ Kupſp). /As it atands, the only plausible reading would 
be as Pu!al: "(the loan) which was lent (to Yahweh)," in 
which case TL is masC, because the author has the boy 
>amuel in ming, 06 The reading in LQSam® 18 he*yilh), 

{1.0., Hiph., 3 f.8., meaning "(the loan which) she lent 

(to Yahweh)", The game verb appears in 1:20, This fits 
the context and is the preferred emendation , 07 

whlkw lmqmw. This reading is unsatisfactory. It appears 
to be a combination of wyhlk lmamy (hQSam*; LXX - plus hb'ys) 


and whlkw lmaymm, (Syriac; 12 Hebrew x38 ) , 206 In this case, 


LO groas, "A New Biblical Fragment,” p. 26. 
1057414., S. £1. 


1064,1lhausen, Text, Pp. lib. 


107 adds, Books, Pe. 5l.. 


200,088, "A New Biblical Fregment," p. 22, 


Syriac 8hould be followed since the context apeaks of 
Elqanah and his wife; furthermore it involves the easier 
emendation 07 Amend to lmqwm. 
21. Of geveral variations to MT which l.QSam* offers in 
this voree, two are clearly to be accepted: ywypad is the 
correct form, rather than ky-pqd, since Yahweh's encounter 
with Hannah is hardly the reazson for the action of v. 20. 
Kaph and waw are easily confused, as LXX and MT of 1s, 
39:1b and Jer. 37:16 indicate, 30 In the last phrase of 
V. 21, MT has been influenced by 2:26;. much preferable is 
1 QSam®*: lpny y{hwh). Strangely, LQSam* omits Im'r, which 
is in LAXP as well as MT, In addition, the Qumran text 
and LXX omit wthr, which omission may be correct; and they 
add 'wd - an addition that is hardly convincing, 52 

» lQSam* adds a phrase concerning Eli's age after md 

ts!ym 3h). This is 8 reconstruction by Cross, dabad 

on 12:15, MT, If this is valid, this Suggests' haplography 
in IXX of 1:15. In addition, hQSam® and LXX omit kL 
in 22a; for 1k] y8r?l, hQSam* reads lbny ysr?l and LXX, 
Tots toes Fae. Such variations do not guggest emenda- 


tion, Of a different order, however, is the omigaion in 


V 


e, Amis OP. Cit., Þ. 19, Contra Wellhaugen, Text, 
P» . / | 


Ll0griver, Notes, Pe 33. 


Lilgntra Klostermann, OÞ. Cit., Þ. Te. 
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Cross, "A New Biblical Fragment,” p. 22. 


both 1x2 and LQSam®* of the phrage *t hnSym. . .mw'd, The 


phrase may be borrowed from Ex, 38:8 and is of doubtful 


authenticity. 3 Interestingly, it does appear in LxXxX*, 


23. *t - dbrykm r'!ym. It is mattested except in Alexan- 
drinus (Hexaplaric of I Samuel) and LxxÞ, and neither is 
identical to MI, Unfortunately LQSam®* is totally obscure 
here; Cross conjectures that dbrym r'ym fits exactly the 
lacuna, However, the vast majority of MSS ana Lxx? 
omit it. It is probably a corruption to be deleted. 
Driver con jJectures that the phrase may have been a marginal 
gloss, elaborating on kdbrym h* 1h. 2 The final word of 
the verge is probably to be deleted as dittography (vis 

a vis ?1l in next verse). Once again lQSam* has only a 
lacuna, O1d Greek reads rod Aaod Kupiu, which is followed 
in LXxX>, This prompted Wellhausen to note that Yahweh was 
originally intended; it was changed to ? lhym as. was cus- 
tomary; from that ?1h developed, *® This argument is too 
involved to be convincing, whereas the basis of -8cribal 


dittography is clearly presgent. 


21. As Driver has noted concerning v.. 2b, "the integrity 


1 33udde, Books, Pp. 5h. Driver, Notes, Þ. 33. 
Wellhausen, Text, Þ. h6. 


llkgross, "A New Biblical Fragment, " PP. 22-23, 


Liver, Notes, Þ. 3. 


116,,1lhausen, Text, PP. li6-7. 


of the text is reagonably open to suspicion "7 The phrase 
3D *nky am! Sm! is an apparent repetition from v. 2J, More 


3cY digturbing is the phrase m'brym 'm - ylwh. Targum ingerts 


"1-26 m, reading "you cause the people of Yahweh to tranggress." 


LXX g8eems to have read gomething entirely different when 
they translated toJ ph douaeterv. Aadvr &eG i.6., "(the 
report) of the people's not serving God." The alteration 
of m'brym to m'bdyn is, of course, easily understood, but 
LXX has introduced a negative and reads g:$ not &cod. Of 
thoge commentators who attempt a 8olution, Klostermann 
amends the most radically. He deletes 23b (after 3m! ) as 
well as the repetitious portion of v. 2h (1%....am!). In 


2b, h&ingerts *?tm before m!brym, and with LXX he dis- 
80lves the construct 'm - yhwh. Hence, v. 2h, reads: "no, 
my gons, you are driving the people from Goa, 1216 Thenius 
cnanata *tm in 2b and translates m'brym as "oppress," 
 Thurden"” - a rare meaning found in Is. L323, 21, 19 Per- 
haps the best golution is to assume that the variants in 
LXX and Targum are merely exegetical attempts to regolve an 
obscure pPas8age and read with MT: ",,, (the report which I 
hear) the people of Yahweh spreading. "<0 This requires no 


Il7river, Notes, Pe. 35. 
11%; .oatermann, old. 21it., Þ. ©. 
119phentus, op. cit., pp. 12413. 


L-0river, Notes, Þ.. 35, Wellhaugen, Text, p. 17. 


emendations but does rest on an unattested uge for !br: 
always it is followed by reference to that "in" or 
"through" which gomething spread I<. 

25a, The meaning of this passage is obscurse, partially 
because LXX 8eemingly re-interpreted it: £av apaprdvuv 
apdpra Gvnp eic avopa, nai npoceJſtovrat untp abrod npoc 
KUptov, nal Eav tp Kupſp apdpra, Tic npooceVteral .untp 
ayroJd, This ignores not only the change of tenses of 
Hebrew pll (in first instance, "to mediate, arbitrate"; 
Secondly, "to intercede"), but also omits ?lhym as 8ubject 
of first clauge, LXX version is guspicious mainly because 
it lacks meaning: One could gtil1 pray to God regardless 


122 Drivert<3 and Wellhausen=s 


of the nature of the sin. 
interpret MT to mean that God can be mediator and judge 

in cages between man and man, but he cannot gerve as a 
court of - appeal when he himself is the plaintiff. Well- 
hausen identifies a further nuance by 8eeing the ?*1 as 
Yahweh!s repregentatives, i1.0., the priests (cf. Ex. 22:8b)., 


Thus, when a priest 8ins against God (and here, of course,. 


the gons of Eli are in mind), he is exposed to God's direct 


A... 


I lpriver, Notes, Þ. 35. 


1-2o01lhausen ; Tank, Þ: Rf. 


1*3ppiver, Notes, Pe. 35. 


L2ellheusen » Text, PP. 17-18, 


wrath, <2 It is algo pos8sible that the verse is lamenting 
that Eli's gons have disqualified themselves as priests; 
now, who is there that can intercede before God when gome- 
one commits a religious misdemeanor? pllw could either be 
taken as 3 mes. with a suffix having dative force ("for 
him") or amended to 3 m.pl., with addition: of 1.10 
Probably the latter is preferable. 

27. hnglh. As it 8tands, the he denotes a question. 

This is expressive of Yahweh's anger and surprise ("Dia 

I not reveal myself...") as Drivert®7' ana Wellhausent** 
have noted, However, auch a reading either pregumes & 
negative answer (which cannot be) or requires the addition 
of 1* to the verse., LXX and Targum are more correct in 
reading a simple, declarative astatement, Pregumably the 
he regults from 4ittography following Tiweh., 1<9 'bdym 
Should be added after bmarym, following LXX and Targum, 

As it s8tands, bmerym lbyt is "unnatural," Note Deut.: 6:21 


which contains the (amended) expreasion , 30 


1©5Tbid., p. h8. 


L20piver, Notes, Pe. 35. 


17Tbia:, Po. 36. 


128ollhausen, Text, Þ. 18. 


1-9gnith, op. cit., Pp. 21. 


L30priver, Notes, Þ. 306. 


28, wbhr. This need not be amended, contra Smi th+3] Inf. 
abs. is uged after an inflected verb (cf. GK 123* }. 
1 *kohen needs to be re-vocalized to 1*kahen (cf, LXX 


tEpareVveriv), egpecially since the author is speaking of a 


family, not an individual. 53 "1 chose it...to act as 


priest,...! (LXX EEeaetEdpny rov ofnov ...9). png in MT 


geems quite natural, although it is omitted in xx? and 


Itala, LXX adds the infelicitous £ic Bpdoitv at end of 
Vergo. 

29, As the verse stands in MT, m'wmn cannot be correct; 
perhaps it should read bm'ny, "in my dwelling" (ef. 
Driver) +53 LXX, however, pregents a different reading. 
The Hebrew Vorlage of LXX must have read tbyt for tb'ty 
and m'wyn for m'm, while deleting '3r 8wyty. This 
Improves the meaning considerably; the corruption of 
m'wyn egpecially is easy to imagine (addition of a yodh). 
Smith suggests that 87 any oy was added to make m'wn in- 
telligible. inbew ws nook not be es. 1'my is in- 


correct, requiring either deletion of lamedh as dittography 
(cf. Targum) or emendation to lpny (LXX £prooefv pou ), 


Perhaps the latter is preferable gince both MT and LXX 


13 gnith, op. cit., Þ. 2h. 


L3-priver » Notes, pp »: 36-37. 
1531b4a., pp. 37-38. 


witness to Lamedh 3% 


30, y&qallu (Qal) should be re-vocalized, yiqqalli 
(Niphal), cf. Is. 30:16. 


31b-32a, This passage (mhywt S$ONo..?'T yasr'l) is not con- 


tained in LXX*, 1xxXÞ omits 31b but includes 32a, in a 
1iteral (and obscure) reading of MT, Deletion of the 
pPasgage from MT is suggested, especially since mhywt zqn 
bbytk is repeated in 3J2b, and translation of 32a is con- 
jectural, 32 Of greatest difficulty is the phrase 8r 
m'wmm. m'wn Seems to refer to Yahweh's "place" or temple, 
yet Eli did not live to ee Shiloh!s fall. 230 Smith (cf. 
also RSV) amends mim to m'wyn and hesitantly suggests, 
"thou shalt look, being in straits and with envious eyes 
oo 9E37 Dpiver finds it necessary to amend Jytyb to 
*yxtyb or to gupply a ub ject © 36 The form can be intran- 
gitive as in 20:13, ky = Jytb ?*1l - ? by, however. 

33, The verse refers to Abiathar, who egscaped massacre 
(I Sam, 22); iynyk and np3k need be ———_ to !ynyw and 
np8w ("his eyes...his being”) as in LXX 35 Driver amends 


—— 


I}kyollhausen s Text, Þ. k8. 


1357þi4., PP « 18-149, 
L30priver, Notes, Pp. 38-39, 
137gmith, OP. Cit., PP. 23-h., - 


135priver, Notes, PÞ. 39. 


137rb16., pp.-39-h0. Wellhausen, Text, P. 


1?dyb to the regular Hiphil form (1hdyb) 240 However, 
Aphel form is not unknom, cf. ?Skym for hi3km in' Jer, 25:3. 
Clearly MT has omitted the necessary bhrb, "by the sword"; 
cf. LXX Ev/ pouparg. 

On the meaning of vv. 31-35, Driver and Wellhausen 
agree that the disaster referred to is a permanent one 
beyond Eli's time; hence, 32a must be incorrect, If one 
does not argue this way, then v., 31 refers to the Philis- 
tine victory, but the sign of v. 3 is the game as the 
digasterl! In their view, v. 31 alludes to the massacre of 
the priests at Nob, Abiathar is the sole gurvivor (v. 33), 
and the death of Eli's gons is the 8ign (ve. 3h). Verse 
35 refers to Zadok, Wellhausen deletes 31b-32a;311 Driver 
wants to replace v. 32a with something about the fate of 
Eli's family after Nob 34 This interpretation, with 
deletion of vv. 31b-32a, appears gound to me. 

J:1=21l. | | | 
I. NPrS . This is 80le instance of niphal. Ao the proba- 
bility of dittography due to the preceding nun 8uggests 


emendation to prs (Qal - either active or passive parti- 
O—aE——— Gs, 


eiple) +3 
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Driver, Notes, Þ. 39. 


Wellhausen, Text, pp. 16-51. 
li2priver, Notes, PP. 38-10. 


24 Bade, Books, Pe. 55, Wellhaugen, Text, p. 51. 


2, 'ynw., The reading of Qere, I ynyw, i8 certainly 
expected, kehot 1s a fem. pl. adjective of the root khh, 
1yto be dim" or "faint? (ef. Lev. 13:39 where it also. 
appears). The inf. k®hot is more likely following the 
verb hll (of, Dis C125, 31) 48 In later Hebrew a parti- 
ciple regularly follows b11. Because of this, the 
Magoretes may have vocalized accordingly, es8pecially in 
absence of lamedh prefix. 

3. trm/ ykbh. Imperfect tense usually follows trm, 242 No 
reagon guggests itself for deleting yhwh as Lxx* does. 
The phrase hykl yhwh occurs often, as in 1:9. Lxx- adds 
nA mattfgornh do the- end of the verse. 

h. ?1 - Snw'l. Amend to double vocative, cf. v. 10 ("he 
called as before..."). Semuel's reeponse in lb presumes 
that Yahweh mentioned his name 146 

©. wyqm. This is deleted in LXX, leaving the double 
vocative, as would be expected. It is probably inserted 


becauge of gequence in v. 8. 


To yada!. This should be vocalized as imperfect yeda!, 
following trm, 


10. amw'] Smw'1. Klostermann deletes as unnecessary | 


? 


lllkpeiver, Notes, Þ. l2.- 


l:>priver, Teng8eS, Pe. 32. 


li0rlLostermann, OPs Cit., Þ. 11. 


li7npiver, Notes, PP. h2-h3. 


< 


>+o  Sgemuel's fear over not having told Eli. Magoretes 


following "as before. "25 7 ould follow MT ana IXX” in 
this instance. 

l2, ?*1 - 'ly. MT is inconsistent in the use of *1; cf. 
1:10, Here the translations are gurely correct in inter- 
preting as !1 (IXX et 1 Targum, '1). hbl wkllh, "from 
beginning to end." Inf. absolute is uged in adverbial 
gense, GK 1132, 

13, Jw. Clearly not to be amended; YEWH describes his 
judgment upon Eli, Klostermann feels impelled to amend 
hedty to the gecond person. He argues that v. 15 refers 


presmably amended the verb in ve. 13 to exonerate Samuel 3+? 
It is more likely, however, that Samuel was fearful becauge 
of auch a visionary experience. b'm, The word is sguper- 
fluous and gugspicious in the construct state (although cf. 
GK 1300). Hence, we should delete the word as an intrusion 
from a text related to LXX, which read b'm bny». £20 In 
this reading, 2 3r S T7o* (1ikewise omitted in LXX>) is to 

be a6leted, 121 1tm is a case of tigquns sopherim; LxxÞ 


140 eotemmmnm. OP. Cit., Þ. 11. 


1497þia., p. 15. 


150,4de, Books, Þ. 55. Wellhausen, Text, Þ. 53. 


LSLomith, OP «© cit., P. 29, 


attests to the original 1'1hym, £22 | 

ll. LxxÞ reads ous! outac for wlkn, as if a contraction of 

1% - kn, It is attached at the end of v. 13, n8b'ty...'m. 

'm following the verb "to swear" has a negative meaning: 

"I 8Wear... the 8in of the houge of Eli will not be atoned 
n153 


15, AL commentators\* insert wy km bbar ("when he aroge 
in the morning”), after hbqr. Although attested in rx 


it 8eems redundant. MT is superior., 

16, *t - gmnw'1. This gshould read 21 - Im 2, 522 

18. IX” ages dbr following nmmnnw, which is necessary 
("he did not hide a word from him, . .") 36 

b'ynw. Exact parallels of this idiom (1:23; 11:36, 10; 
II Sam. 19:26) auggest the Qere reading, b'xnys. 
20b-1:la. The text 1s an excellent example of the acute 
problems encountered in the Books of Samuel. It is dis- 
connected in thought and differs markedly with LXX, which 
alters l:la entirely and includes a long passage at the 
close of v. 21. The first gentence of this addition fol- 


lows too clogely v. 20 to be authentic: Hai EniorevVen 


152 
Po. 29, 


Klostermann, op. cit., p. 12, Smith, op. cit., 


153priver, Notes, Þ. li. 3 


L2yriver, Notes, Þ. ly. Klostermann , OP. CLIT 
l2, Smith, op. cit., Þ. 29. Thenius, op. cit., Þ. 
Wellhausen, op. cit., Þ. 53. 


125priver, Notes, P. lult. 


150th, op, cit., p. 29. 
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Zapv nA npoprtTnhe YeEvEoRat TÞ wpTiyp eig ndvra 'Iopann ant 
GM PUV. The YAG Hol EMC UNPWY » However, the remainder is apt, 
concerned _s the author is to contrast Samuel with the house 
of Eli. The addition to MT ghould be w'ly zqn m'd wonyy 
hlkw hlwk whr! drkm lpny yhwh. This replaces the last 
three words of v. 21, which are either redundant (b21w) or 
Lacking in meaning (baby xhwh) 227 An editor may have 
interjJected the abrupt phrase bdbr yhwh into the text in 
order to-avoid the impression that the "word of Samuel" 
(:1a MT) was the agent of revelation. 59 

Continuing the narrative, it geems clear that h:la 
continues the theme of chap. 3,459 Just as Yahweh revealed 
himself to Samuel, not the Elides, 80 the "word" is faith- 
fully brought to the people. A new chapter commences then, 
and IXX inserts a general introduction: wai.tyevieon &v 
TaTc huEpatc Eneſvaic nal. ouvagpollovrast anxopuaot £1 
TOAEPOov Ent 'LIoparh, This follows directly on the addition 
adopted above, It provides a plausible reagon for the 
events of h:lb and is attested consistently in LXX., Thus, 
the following addition gshould be made to MT prior to h:lb: 
wyhy bymym hbm wyqbsw plstym 1mlbmh 11 xy8r'l. 160 


1573u44e, Books, Þ. 55. 
158 


Testament (Giesgen, 193), > Bo Offs Lot. 3, 


159priver, Notes, 'Þ. 5, 
160 


Ogkar Grether, Name und Wort Gottes im Alten 


T Driver, Notes,*pol5. Klogtermann, op. cit., 
Po . | 


Mention should be made of the variety of golutions 
proposed by s8cholars apropos of these verses, Budde 
retains the LXX gupplement of v. 21 (produced above) in 
lieu of v. 20, which he thinks (mistakenly) is lacking 
from LXX, He deletes the last three words of v. 21 and 
vetains the s8econd gentence of LXX s8upplement. Finally, 
1h:la 18 to be replaced by LXX reading at that point 29l 
As often, Klostermann's emendations are more artful than 
convincing. He retains MT of v.-21, translating bdbr 
yhbvh as "for the sake of the word of YHWH," lh:1la of MT 
is retained, followed by the LXX addition to this verse. 
Then' follows the account in MT except that lqgr*t plitym 1s 
amended to lqr?tm ("to oPPOSs them"), since Philistines 


have been mentioned 10> Smith deletes the final words of 


V. 21 but algo changes yghwh to yar'l as gubject of 21a, 
because 21a and Þ appear repetitious to him, He accepts 
the s8econd gentence of LXX addition at end of v, 21. For 
V. la of chap. l,, he accepts LXX version $03 

{:1=L17. 


R 


1. Perhaps '3r Should follow ?bynd 16h 


2, wybyw '8rym 3nh., This appears as an addition, since 
1t repeats the phrase immediately preceding, Smith finds 


lol, ade, Books, Pe. 55. 
102, 08termann, OPs ng ” 12-13, 


16 3gmith, OP. Cit., PP. 3 


lelpriver, Notes, Þ. 60. 


it necessary to delete all of wyrbw...3nh as a late addi- 


tion; thus, he translates, "from the day the Ark dwelt at 
Kirjath Jearim all the houge of Iagrael turned after 
Yahweh, "405 Yet it g8eems jugst as likely that the author 
is describing the length of stay of The ark, 

wynbw. This means "they mourned" after Yahweh (cf. Micah | 
2:h; Ezekiel 32:18). However, the versions, depart con- 
8iderably from guch a reading, Targum has w?* tnhy'w 


(Ithpe. nhy, "they gathered together"). Lxx? reads 


EnEBAEveEv, TLooked toward, " LXX” reads £nfEoTpevse » "turn 
agide." Wellhaeusen amends to wypnh, apparently following 
Lxx- 166 On the other hand, Klostermann amends. to wytw 

("they inclined toward"), on the basis that Targum reading 


is a corruption of w'ytpy'w (root pny, "to turn"), 197 The 


unique reading in MT (the only instance of nhh in Niphal) 
is at once the best argument for its authenticity and the 
probable reason for guch varied witnesses among the ver- 
zions, LXXP adds ty elprivns L.e0., Vat Shiloh," to the 
end of v. 2, While perhaps not originally in MT, it is no 
doubt a correct tbdrnatatios, reflecting the importance of 
this cult center under Samuel (cf. 3:21), 

Thenius argues that a portion of the narrative has 


fallen out, prior to ve. 3, He finds the reference to the 


165gnith, OP» Cit.s, Þ. 51, 


166,ollhausen , Notes, Þ. 67. 


107, ostermann, OP. Cit., Þ. 22. 


people's apostasy and to Samugl's role as judge in v. 3 

much too abrupt and lacking in appropriate introduction. 

As it 8tands v. 3 raiges the question of deliverance from 
the Philistines even though they have brought back the 

ark, There has been no preparation for sguch a contingeney 00 
However, this is all very con jJectural, and no evidence. exists 
in MT or any of the versions for such a lacuna, Ag Well- 
haugen notes, we Should expect the prominent role which 
Samuel agsumes, after the events of chap. 3 (cf. especially 
V. 21). Furthermore, the mere return of the ark would not 
resolve the political s8ituation between the two peoples, 

as Thenius geems to expect v9 It is 8ignificant that the 
obgervations of Thenius and Wellhausen 8uggest the theory 
that 7:3-17 originally followed 3:21 directly. 2 well- 
haugen does appear to favor the deletion of v. 3, on the 
grounds of its Deuteronomic cast _"_YY repetition of a 
theme already made explicit. Igrael's fidelity to Yahweh is 
\_ the necessary condition for deliverance from the Philis- 
tines. However, the event described in v. 3 is a necessary 


prelude to the remainder of the chapter, especially the rite 


of penitence in vv. l;-6., 


6. The addition of *rsh, "on the ground" after lpny yhwh 


165 menus, OP. Cit., Þ. 28, 
l0%jollhausen, Toxt, Pe. 67. 


170 below, pPs 138-39, 


is found in LXX but is hardly convincing, Driver 8uggests 
that LXX may be correct: an indication that the act was 
not cultic but a symbol of purification. *'> Certainly it 
is the latter, but Jjust 80, it is doubtless cultic--as the 
context gstrongly suggests. 

Sm, This is lacking in LXX; however, that is hardly cause 
for deletion, Nothing can be indicated from 8uch a witness, 


contra anith,7< 


8, ?'1 - thrs mnw mz'q *l-yhwh. "Do not be silent from 


us, 80 as not to cry to YHWH,,." For ues of mn here, cf. 
GK 119.513 - Several MSS of LXX add to this verse, vai elnev 
Dapuna pi pot yevoTToO anootAvai (no to S£&0JI wood rod pn 
Boav nEpPL vpav ntrroOELxSpevoy (and Samuel gaid, 'It hall 
not be to me to fall away from YHWH, my God, by not raiging 
a ory for you.") The addition is 8ugspect since it fails to 
appear in any of the main texts of LXX and algo because it 
is a duplicate of I Sem, 1Cc1e23, | 

» klyl. The. term, meaning "whole" or ets atteetu 
(Dt. 33:10; Ps. 51:21; Iv. 6:15), is ignored in LXX, which 
reads oov.navti TÞ Aa, Here it stands in apposition to 
th. 

11, 1lbyt kr. "to Beth Kar," attosted in LXX, this village 


is, however, not mentioned elsewhere in MT, Targum reads 


171 


I7<antth, op. oit., Þ. 53. 


173priver, Notes, Þ+. Ol. 


Driver, Notes, Þ. bl. 


byt 8rm. Klostermann 8uggests that byt hrn (Beth Horon ) 

" may have bien invendea, 7) The wniqueness of the reading 
guggests its probability. 
Le £ han. A proper name is expected here, parallel to 
"Mizpah,” Hence, Thenius! suggestion is not convincing that 
merely a prominent rock 1s mentioned as Aa landmark, 72 LXX 
reads th; nanatdes and probably the village of hysnh 1s In- 
tended (cf, 2 Chr. 13:19) 270 | 
14 - tyh, Wellhausen and Budde amend to 154ah t*hF x13 
However, LXX attests MT, and no emendation is warranted. 


li. m!qarwm. Lxx? reads "Aghkelon® in accord with its read- 


ing of 5:10, LXxXP confirms LXX%, 1axx? further replaces gt 


with *A!ds, which Wellhaugen takes as an (oblique) allusion 
to the reference to Gaza in Zeph. 2:h - 1azih '!8:gh3h tihyeht 7s 
wt - gbwin hgyl yar'l myd plstym. Thenius views this as an 
"14le addition, 79 However, it 1s attested in the versions 


and was perhaps intended as a sumary atatement to the claims 


of I8ragel!s complete victory, 


L7hz o8termann, OP. Cit., Pe. 23 
1757henius, QP.s Cit., Pe. 30, 


176pptver, Notes, Pp. 65. Klostermann, op. cit., Þ. 23. 
Wellhauzsgen, Text, p. 568. 


L77Budde, Books, Pe. 539, Vellhaugen, Text, Po 18, 
170 ollbausen, Text, p. 689. 


172thentus, OPo Cit., Po. 30, 


l6, *t. This may mean "near" as in geographical phrases, 
2p *t (Jud. 3:19; h:11)., However, the most natural read- 
ing is emendation to ?1, 

hmqumwt, LXX reads nyiaoptvoic ("ganctified places"). 
Wellhausen 8uggests that mqm is here an Arabic loan word 
meaning a holy place. v0 However, it is more likely that 
LXX 1s here simply adding an interpretative connotation. 
8:1-22, 

2, Contrary to this verse, Josephus (Antiquities VI. 3, 
2) {ocaten Samuel's sons at two different places - Bethel 
and Beersheba., Kloztermann 8uggests that Jogephus repre- 
S8ents a tradition which altered the original account to a 
more conventional reading. Probably Samuel, in his old age, 


needed "trusted"” repregentatives in the gouthern village of 


Beoraheba, 39] | 


J, bdrkw. The 8ingular, rather than the plural of Qere, 


3eems most natural: b*aarko. Qere regularly s8uggests the 


plural (yw), as in 3:2; 10:21, 


ly. zqny. This is amended to avopec in LXX, The more pre- 


cise 8tatement by MT is to be preferred. 


8, 28r - !8w. Probably ly 8hould be added to this phrase, 
as guggested from LXX (a Enoſnodv- no ) 162 
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100, 1lhausen, Text, Þ. 69. 
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102:1ostermann, OP. Cit., Þ. 25, Smith, op. cit., 
Pe 57. Thenius, op. cit., Þ. 32. Wellhausen, Text, p. 69. 


Irlostermann , OP. Cit., pÞ. 21-25, 


9. *k ky. Here translate. as "except that” (cf, *ps ky). 
This is the only instance of gUch & rendering; but it is 
8uggested by nAnv. ori In Lxx 203 

h'd t!yd blm. In the genge of "witness against" or "warn"; 
of, Ten, 1323, Et. 19:23, 

12, 8ry 'lpym...hmSym. The versions differ, although all 


attest to 1000s." LXX reads m'wt ("hundreds") for hmsym. 


Syriac, In a Surely prolix manner, reads, "Commanders of 
1000s and 1l00s and 50s and 10s.” Targm agrees with MT, 
It is impossible to decide whether LXX or MT is the more 


authentic, although the reference to a unit gf only 50 is 


unusual enough to be authentic. 

15. y'8r. Driver amends to Piel (cf. Deut. lh:22, "give 
a tithe"): y* 1 ager. However, the meaning is to "take a 
tenth.” Hence, perhaps Hiphil (ya'sir). 

16, bhwrykm. LXX reads to Bourdaia vuiv, your eattles" 
Hence, numerous 8cholars amend to bqrkm ("your cattle"; a 
collective noun). 185 They argue that reference to young 
men is pepetibions of vv. 11, 12 ana (Klostermann) that 
the parallel of Deut, 5:11 SUggests emendation?: zervants 
and cattle belong to the household. However, it 8eems in- 


appropriate to interject animals at a point where MT is 


10 3prtver; Notes, Þ. 67. 
1% 744. 


135priver, Notes, 


68, Klogstermann, op, cit., Þ. 
26, emith, OP s it, Þ. Po > ; : 


l1isting the "best things" of various groups of people: | 
"rour gervants, your maids, and your young men." Purther- 
more, the reference to young men here does not duplicate 
that in vv. 11-12, since in the latter the author is 
Speaking of military conscription whereas here it Is the 
produce of the people which is commandeered, | 
wish. LXX reads GnodbenatSot. , you will tithe,” This 
g8eems legs 8uited to the context than MT reading, however. 
Ts y'8r. 388 above, Y. 215. 

18, LXX adds ori.upetc Eteattaoge £auroTc paoiafga to the 
end of the verse., The progaic aptness of this aqaitionL% 
guggests that. it comes from an editor's PeN « 

19. wy? mrw 1'. Some Hebrew MSS have lw for 1/287 while 
LXX reads both: autr$ Ouxi, ,axax;. Haplography would 
explain MT, IT would amend by adding 1lw (cf. parallel 
expregsion in 12:12), contra Veltilhenecn, ** 

10:17-26 

38, msryms. LxxÞ reads plstym instead, but Lxx- translates 
the Hebrew text with papat paoraftuwc Ailyuntous which would 


appear to be an, expansion of a text identical with MT. 8ince 


it retaing mSrym. This witness, as well as the formalized 


| L06czostermann , OP. Cit.,' Þ. 26, Smith, op. cit., 
P. 58, Thenius, op. cit., Þ. 32. 


187. Kittel, Biblia Hebraica, p. 16. 
10 ellhausen, Text, Þ. 70. 


style of the passage (cf. Jud, 6:9a for an exact parallel), 
Suggest that MT is preferred. 

19, 1we. The witness against this reading is considerable: 
Syriac, Vulgate, LXX, and 35 Hebrew MSS. Furthermore A”. YT 
occurs In much the game phrase in 3:18 and 12:12, Emenda- 
tion to 1?* is required. 

2l. Hmtry. This clan is nowhere else attested. Confusion 
exigts in LXX where the term is interchanged with blry. 
Although LXX reads Martrapei here, in 9:1 blkwrt is rendered 
as Bayet,, which seems to be a combination of the two terms. 
The family of bkr is attested in Saul's genealogy (9:1) as 
in that of Seba', who was also an 78 Jmyny (IT Sam, 20:1). 
Therefore, TI would amend to read hbkry. 


Inmediately following this, ILXX reads ai npoodyouotv 


TAY puAny Mattapeli eic avopace This restores the literary 


pattern of repetition, The process involves first as8embly 
(qrb) and then selection (1kd). The omission may have 
occurred because of honetertten (wyqrb and wylkd). I 
would restore wyqreb *+ - mSpht hbkry lgbrym, 109 | 

25, mIpy hmlkh, This phrase occurs only three times; here 
and in 8:9, 11, It may be ass8umed that a corpus of laws is 
referred to, as in Jos, 21:25 (hq wn3pt ) . However, the 
word in the construct with the meaning of laws for a par- 


ticular official occurs nowhere else. mSpt in the construct 


occurs fifty times, Most often it refers to a particular 


169 ellhausen , Taxt; Po 75s 


law, ©.&., the law applying to both 8oJourner and native 
(Lev. 21:22; Deut. 27:19). It may be used in the larger 
g8enSe of "justice" (Ex. 23:6; 28:30; Deut., 10:18; 16:16; 
21:17). Deut. 17:16-18 is most often cited as dealing with 
the game corpus of law for the king to which this passage 
alludes +90 The term aſdk is used in Deut. 17:16-18, 
however, is twrh (v. 18). Since no parallels exist, it 
Should not be assumed that the term refers to a particular 
body of laws to which the king is Subject. 
12:1=29., 
l. The formal parallels between this verse and 8:7, 22 
are cloge and s8uggest a common author: 
8:7, wy'mr ghwh ?1-2m'1 Im! bqul him 1k *br-g'mrw 
? lyk. 
8: 22, wy'myr yhwh *1-amv'1 3m! bquwlm. 


12:1. wy'mr Smw'1 *1-kl-ySr?l hnh m'ty bqlim1kl 
* 3r-2'mrim ly. 


2, Budde deletes the portion of this verse from w'ny 
zqnty to *tkm. He finds the reference to Samuel's g8ON8 
unconvincing since their practices are corrupt (8:3), 
Furthermore, to speak of Samuel's age points to a natural 
reason for him to step dom. Rather the intent of the 


author is to contrast the demand for a king with Samuells 


290zortzberg, I & IL Samuel, pp. 89-90. 


retirement as the people's faithful leader, 7. Other 


s8cholars have not followed this suggestion, however. 

feel that Budde demands too much of this particular 
vers8e. The i8ggue at hand is not the contrast between 
Samuel and Saul but rather Samuel's om conduct of his 
office. Furthermore, the matter of Samuel's age is rele- 
vant, for this is the background of the need for a king 
in the anti-monarchical source (cf. 8:5), 

3, w?!lmm 'yny by. Most commentators follow 1xxÞ which 
reads nai vnddnua. ainonpionte wat? tnod nal Ganodwow vuTy. 
("and (even) sandals. Angwer me and I will return to 
you. ®) Hence in Hebrew: w'lym nw by. Driver 
merely adds 'nw by as a suitable preceding phrase for 

w Lyb 1m. 7, It Is noteworthy, however, that LXXS as 
well as Luc, pres8erve both the phrase "to blind my eyes 
with it" as well as what has apparently been omitted from 
MT, Thus, the text would read kpr m'lym w''lym !yny bw. 
'nw by w'8yb lk ("a bribe or gandals, to blind my eJes 
with it. Answer me and I will restore to you.") TI would 
accept such a reading as likely, due to the importance of 


| Lax” and because haplography is explained by the similarity 


th —.. 


19. adde, Samuel, pp. 77-78. 


2 —” 
23Klostermann, op. cit., p. 27. Thenius, op. cit., 
Pe. h6., Wellhaugen, Text, pp. 77-78. 


17 3priver, Notes, Pe. 39, 


of terms, w'lym and n'1ym; 'yny by and nw by. 
The connection of sandals with a bribe has bothered 
mogt s8cholars, HE, A, Speiser has offered an interpreta- 
tion of the text on the basis of two Nuzi texts that Iindi- 
cate the role of the sandal as a legal 2ymbol . 1 In the 
one a man presents his daughter, rather than his son, 
with an inheritance of land, for which the daughter offers 
"one ___ of gandals, one garment, one Sheep, one 8g0W with 
her ten pigs." The animals are of economic value, but the 
gandals and garment remain unexplained, The second docu- 
ment tells that a bridegroom repays his father-in-law with 
a "cloak and'a pair of s8andals" for the gift of the lat- 
ter's daughter in marriage. The case involves a lawsuit. 


Both incidents appear to be special transactions outs ide 


the normal provissions of the law, Speiser contends that 


the ceremonial payment of gandals validates the action 
and protects the parties from an accugsation of illegal 
activity. £92 Therefore, Samuel is claiming at be 

neither took a bribe nor even engaged in s8pecial cages 


where the law could be fulfilled by a token payment of a 


gandal 296 | 


It is warranted to conclude from the evidence that 


TE | ) 


l 
1%, A, Speiger, "Of Shoes and Shekels,”" BASOR 77 


(February, 1940), pp. 15-20, 
192Ibia., p. 17. 


1907p48., p. 18. 


a gandal was a symbol in business transactions, This is also 
indicated from Ruth L:7, which Speiger cites. In reference 
to Boaz! act of removing his 8andal, the author notes, 

", - « to confirm a trangaction, the one drew off his sandal 
and gave it to the other, and this was the manner of attest- 
ing in Israel,” However, it is not entirely clear from the 
Nuzi documents that the esandal was used in uwnugual or 
extra-legal practices. And the clear implication of Ruth 
l,:7 is that payment of a s8andal was a normal and entirely : 
Proper way of concluding a transaction., Samuel would have 
no reason to avoid guch a practice, While further evidence 
from the Ancient Near Eagt may bolster Speiser!s argument, 

I would 8uggest for the moment that Semuel gs imply means 

that he has taken neither a bribe nor even gomething as 


harmless as a eift of gandals. 


5, wy'mr 'd, Magoretic pointing renders the phrase, "And 


they 8aid, '!He is witness.'" The orthography is defective, 
in the omission of final vowel letter. rants Syriacs 
Vulgate, Targum all read the plural, as is required by the 
Sense of the passage. Ix and Luc. achieve the game mean=- 
ing but read ctinev 6 Aadcg, however. Although these latter 
witness8es are important, nevertheless the loss of h'm is 
difficult to explain. Probably Lxx- and Luc, gought to 


Petain an apparently 8ingular verb while also preserving 


the passage!s meaning. 


6. In order to make gense of the passage, 'd ("witness") 
Should be added before yhwh: "Yahweh 1s witness, who..." 
This is attested in LXX, The haplog-:!:'s possibly occurred 
because of ayin in both 194 and h'm immediately preceding?! 
Klostermann quite unconvincingly takes 'd, the last word of 
V. 5, as originally part of the phrase yhwh *Sr... in v. 

6 198 

7. Following lpny ytwh, LXX reads ai &nayyea® vpTy (1 
Will tell to you..."). This reads more fully then MT 

where wgeydh Jn apparently was omitted. ?? 

8, After msrym, LXX adds nat Eranaſvucey abrouUg Atyurroc 
("and Egypt oppressed them"). Klogtermann rejects this as 


an unwarranted elaboration 90 Driver adds wy 'nwm msrym 


201 | 
to MT after msrym. The haplography may have occurred 


k 
when a copyist!'s eye skipped from first magrym to the 


202 


gecond, Th::tius and Wellhausen\®3 pregsume that the 


verb kn! was used instead of 'nh. 


197hriver, Notes, Þ. 92, Thenius, op. cit., Þ. 
Wellhausgen, Text, Þ. 70. | 
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Klogstermann, OP. Cit., Þ. 37. 


19 Driver, Notes, Pe. 93. 


£007 o8termann, OP. Cit., Þ. 38, 
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Driver, Notes, Þ. 93. 
Thenius, OP. Cit.s, Þ. 7. 
£03jellheus:n, Text, D. T8. 


_S 
i” 
*%. 


LXX manugcripts consistently attest wbnyw ("and his 
gons") after 'y'qgb. It is difficult to reject this reading, 
although it adds little to the meaning of the passage. 
wySbum, "they caused them to dwell,” This could hardly be 
done by Moges and Aaron, LXX 8uggests the correct reading 
when it translates wthnioev. abroue Ev tTÞ TOnNG TOUTE. 
Hence, we Should read Wy3y bm ("he caugsed them to dwell 
nm 
11. The versions provide no consistent witness to MT with 
regard to the Judges listed here, Targum reads Sm3wn for 
the unusual bdn. Apparently they viewed the latter as 
synonymous with bn-dn (a Danite") 59> They retain Smw*'1 


\ | 
after ypth. On the other hand Lxx- and Syriac read brq 


(Barak) for bdn and "Semgon" in place of "Semuel." LXxXP 
follows MT in reading "Samuel." The emendation to brq 
Seems. appropriate. Such an oblique reference to Samson 


as bn-dn is inconsistent with this list of names. The 


reference to Samuel (w't-Smw'1l) does not 8eem convincing, 
however. Samuel. is presenting a list of past Judges, 
through whom Yahweh delivered his people, It is not until 
V. 12 that the pregent s8ituation is introduced. Thoge who 


argue for MT here-9 must conclude that gomeone other than 


36 <Olpriver, Notes, Þ. 93. Klostermann, op. cit., 
P« . 
©05yollheusen, Text, Þ. 78. 


©000.4ves; Pe 9l.. Smith, Pe 87, 


Samuel is regponsible for the inclusilon of the prophet !'s 
name. Samuel probably would not refer to himself (contra 
Wellhausen) v7 However, this recital of Is8rael!s judges 
does not appear as an editor!s expansion. It is esgential 
to Samuel's argument against the kingship. It 8eems more 
probable that Lxx- and Syriac suggest the original text 


(zm2um.) , and MT reflects a later editor's enthusiagm for 


Samuel ., 


13. *8r 3'1tm. LxXxX omits this phrase., Nevertheless, the 


pun on the name of Israel's king is attested In Lxx- and 
Lue . and 8hould probably be retained, contrary to the opin- 
ion of mogst comnentators .-%* Thenius suggests that the 
phrase was originally a marginal note which unfortunately 
entered the text. This is a plausible argument, but the 
textual evidence guggests that it musgt have entered the 
text at an early aate. 

ll. The verse lacks an apodosis for its conditional 
clauge, LXX provides divided witness: IXX? follows MT 
exactly except for om1881 0n of ASD» . 1xx- and Luc, on 


the other hand preserve (or addal) an apodosis: wai EteaceTrai 


VBA « On this basis, Doatorann% and Thenius-® amend . 


£07yellhausen, Text, Þ. 70. 


Ko Pn Notes, *I'F 9l;, Klogtermann, © OP « cit., Po. 
38, Thenius, op. cit., pp. 47-48. Wellhaugen, Text, p. 79. 


£0%,3ostermam, D. 39; 


<lOmheniyus, a. 21t- 48. 


*lhykm to wygglkm. Driyer is content to retain MT in this 
regard. He also eriticizes any emendation of whytm. .. br 
gince it also appears in Ex. 23:2, II Sem. 2:l0, I Kggs. 
12:20; 16:21 in the gense of to TPollow after,” or "sup- 
port #1 While no emendation of protasgis appears neces- 
gary, I would follow Klostermann and Thenius in adding an 
gpodogis 8ince the verse is inconelusive without It and 
Lxx- attests the emendation. The original text probably 


read *hr yhwh *lbykm whwsy'km. A gcribe omitted the last 


word. because of homoioteleuton. 

15, b*btykm ("against your fathers"). This is a meaning- 
legs statement and suggests corruption of the text. 
Thenius and Driver<t3 amend to wbmlkkm on basis of LXX., 
They fail to note, however, that Lxx- and numerous minus - 
cules including Luc, read tni tov. Baotitata vpay Efoxo@pedoat 


Und ("and against your king to destroy you"). Hence, 1 


would amend and add bkm wbmlkkm 1h? bydkm, ©. 


21. ts8wrw ky *hry hthw. The ky is untranslatable here, 
Arnold Ehrlich proposes that it is a corruption of llkt, 


as found in Deut, 11:28, However, deletion with LXX 
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Driver, Notes, Þp. 9l. 
Thenius, op. cit., Þ. 18. 
"L3Driver, Notes, PP. 94-95. 
Urostermann, OP. Cit., Po. 39, 


215 arnold Ehrlich, Randglossen zur Hebraischen 
Bibel (Leipzig, 1910), III, 209, 


and Vulgate is preferable s8ince the phrase in Deuteronomy 


is not exactly parallel. 


The use of thw in this phrase 
points to a meaning of the word which is most common in IL 
I88iah, Out of the geventeen instances. of thw in the O1d 
Testament,  geven occur in II Isaiah, namely LOLLTs £3} his 
29; hkt9; k5S2109, 193 S9the In thts group; the closest 
parallel in meming 1s Is. 11:9, where the author ridicules 
the makers of idols: P'A11 who fashion idols are nothing 
and their desires are of no profit..." Elgewhere in II 
Is8aiah the term variously s8ignifies the meaningles8ness or 
non-existence of nations (Is. 10:17), their rulers (Ts. hO: 
23), or molten images (Is. 11:29), In Is. 59:h, the trust 
of thoge who practice law is gaid to be based on thw., Only 
once does thw signify a cosmological chaos or void as it 
does in Gen, 1:2, namely in Is, 15:18. In Is. 15:19, thi 
is the opposite of the truth and right in which God is 
revealed. Hence, the meaning in 12:21 clogsely approximates 
the predominant ugage in IT Isaiah, where thw is used in 
dota of man's desire for the empty gods of his own 
creation, Intereetingly, this use of thw is not found in 

the other occurrences of the word, where it signifies the 
cogmic void (Gen. 1:2; Job 26:7) or degolation (Jer. 1:23; 
Job 6:18; 12:21). The meanings in Is. 29:21; 3l.:1l are 


not easily categorized. In Is. 29:13, thw occurs only as 


an emendation. 


a. 
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Driver, Notes, Þ. 95. Wellhaugen, Text., Þ. 79. 


23, hlylh ly mht* ("Par be it from me to s8in...") Driver 
roopommgpmen — conenees coho... 
insists that the phrase be translated, "Far be it for me 
to Sin. MELT the difference in meaning is insignificant, 
hlylh ly occurs by itself in 2:30 and in 26th5. OT 
_ greater note is the occurrence in Jos, 21:16, for here it 


marks a protestation of innocence and pledge of (covenant) 


*lhym *hrym ("the people answered and s8aid, 'Far be it from 


us to forsake Yahweh to gerve other gods!"), 

After bidkm, IXX” reads wibdty 't-yhwh ("I will 
8ePve Yahweh"), perhaps as a contrast' to the mbt* of the 
preceding phrase 20 Lxx- and Luc, alter the person of 
the verb: Govatyowunev . Normally Lxx- would be followed; 
however, Samuel consistently Ipoaks in the first person 
here, TI would amend according to Lxx>, 

/ p*geret. If this were -construct form, the gucceeding 
adjectives\ would be masculine, according to Wellhausen (cf. 
mn htvwb, a Kgg, 20:13; anh hiwb, Jer. 6:20) -239- The 
parallel is not exact, however, To 8peak of the "way of 
the cood" differs from the "good way." Probably it should 


be re-voecalized to baderek, in accord with LXX,-<0 


<LTpriver,- Notes, P. 96, 


LO hentus, OP. Cit., Þ. iS. Wellhausen, Text, Po 19. 


£19 y0llhausen, Text, Þ. 79, Cf, Klostermann, op. cit., 
PP» 39-hO, who reads it as a construct. 


<<0puede, Books, Pp. 60, Driver, Notes, Þp. 96. 


15:1=35, | 
1. 1quwl dbry yhbwub. LXXP and Inc. attest MT in this read- 
ing, However, xx? reads the more common 1qu]l yiwh. 
Thenius follows LaxxP <1 Wellhaugen suggests that the 
expanded reading in MT and Iucian reaulted from a convie- 
tion that lqul yhwh was an anthropomorphi en, © Neverthe- 


legs MT pregerves the more difficult reading,” which I would 


follow. 


2. pqdty. LAX? adds 'th. It is not attested in IXX” nor 


in Luc,, however. The addition is not noceagary. <5 


3, whhrmtm, Lxx2 18s conflate here with two translations 


of the verb (Egoxe@peloeic, and dGvagetpatrietc ). The 

object of these verbs is singular (adr6v). Hence, amend 

to whhrmtw wt ("you 8hall devote him and...”"), which 
— — | 

agrees with the context of the verse, Wellhausen guggests 

that double waw was confuged for mem, =» 


h. way*Zamma! ("he cauged to hear”). The Pi'el is 


attested in 23:3, The verb need not be Te-yocalized.”©” 
bil” gm. Moat 8cholars amend to btl'm, cf. Jos, 15:21,,500 
N < | | an 
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lies, Text, Þ. 96. 
- EE Ira... Þ. Wr 


22U7pia. 


Thenius, OÞp. cit., Þ. 67. 


©22nriver, Notes, Þ. 122, 
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Pe. 56. Wellhaugen, Text, Þp. 96. 


Driver, Notes, pÞ. 122, Klogtermann, op. cit., 


This location for a battle with the Amalekites 8eems too 


far g8outh, LXX reads Takydiorts here, and the text should 


be amended to bglgl, where Saul has appeared before (11:15) 


and appears later (15:12) <7 
lib, rx? exaggerates the number of goldiers to "four hun- 
dred thousand divisions (1) and "thirty thougand divisions, " 
As Wellhausen notes, the parallelism of "men of Judah" with 
"foot goldiers”" is gtrange. He recommends deletion of the 
entire reference to Judah, w'srt 'lpym *t-"y5 yhwah.©<* 
Thenius adds *t-"ys yar'l after rely .-<? Klogtermann 
deletes both the reference to foot goldiers and the refer- 
230 


ence to the men of Judah, While emendation is not war- 


ypanted, Wellhaugen may be correct insofar as the closing 
phrase could easily have been a later addition to an 

already complete 8statement. 

SG, !yr., LXX reads the plural Iry., The 8ucceeding battle 
Is confined to one area, wweves, 3 

wyrb ("he lay in wait”). LXX translates with tvibpeucey ("he 
lay in ambush"), The orthography is defective (wyrb <wy*rb), 
probably becauge aleph ceaged to be pronomced (cf, GK 686i, 


227phefius, OPos Cite» PPs« 67-68, 
220 llheusen, Text, P. 96. 
<©9mhenius, OP. Cit., Þ. 68, 


£3008termamn, OP. Cit., Þ. 


<3 ellheuen, Text, p. 97. 


23a) <3 Surpris ingly Thenius ignores the witness of LXX 
and follows Targum which reads wtqym mirytyh bnhl* ("he get 
his camp in the valley"). Thenius amends wyrb to wy'rk 

and bnh1 to mltmh,©35 

6, mtwk 'mlqy. The adjectival form is attested in LXX, 

No emendation is necegsary, contra Kittel, The game phrase 
OCccurs again at the close of the verse where the noun 'mlq_ 
is uged, Possibly final yodh has been lost in transmiassion. 


___ Inc, reads Aparnnitou here, but ran reads 'Apanrnne. 


im - kl- bny- yar*l, LXX reads simply peta toGv vubyv 'LIopahas 
Since haplography is the most common error, IT would retain MT 


(contra Klogtermann ) 23h 


qQmy-. This form parallels 'mlqy earlier. The determinative 
would be expected but 1s not neceaaary 957 


Te 2?t - !mlg., Luc, repeats the verb here: "Saul amote 


Amalek, he amote them..." This is not attested elsewhere, 


however. 


mbwylh. The reference, which is taken as a proper name by 
LXX (Everiaat), ghould denote a boundary of the Amalekite 
region, In the parallel phrase in Gen. 25:18 the place 


appears too distant from Palestine, however. Therefore, 


<3priver, Notes, Þ. 122, 

© 33Theni us, 2Þ+ Cite, Þ. 68, 

©? Rx ootornmmn, OPe. Cit.s Do 50s. 
©32ellhausen, Text, p. 97. 


Wellhaugsen amends to mtlm in accord with v. 1, .<30 While 
the question of location of hwylh must remain open, emen- 


dation is not justified simply on the groimds of the 


parallel in v. i. The term may be simply a »SÞ desilg- 


nation for fringe areas of Palestine. 

9, hmSnym wil - hkrym. The phrase defies translation as 
it stands. IXXP” read tGv Edcopdrav, nat rov UPTEAGVOYN,, 
which may have rendered whmt'mym ("delicacies") and hkrmyn 
("the vineyards"), Targum reads wamyny?* wpiymy” without 
11, The LXX roating combines two very digsimilar types 

of booty. © Probably the text should be amended in light of 
Targum to read hamnym whkrym ("fatted animals and Lambs") ,<37 
nmbzh wnms. The first word involves a scribal error. The 
niphal of bzh (nbzh; "despised") is attested by LAX and 
other versions, Driver 8uggests that a scribe started to 
write the second. word by migtake and then did not erase 
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nm. The 86cond term g8eems inappropriate ("wasted 


away"?), Wellhausen reads the verb m's ("to reject") and 
combines it with the following 't; hence, nm*st ("re- 


jected") <3? The versions show considerable variety In 


© 3001llhausen, Text, Þ. 97. Cf. also Driver, Notes, 
Pe. 123, Klostermann, op. cit., Þ. 50. | 


©37hentus, op. cit., pp. 68-69. Wellhausen, Text, 
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Po 98, 
Driver, Notes, Þ. 121, 


©Vyollbausen, Text, P. 98, 


translating nms (Targum bsyr; xx £c0Ubevwptvoy ), Signifi- 
cantly LXX” and Inc, both read dneyvaortvov ("degpaired of®), 
I would accept Wellhausen's emendation. 

11. wyhr. Targum (tayp; "to be troubled”) and Vulgate 
(contyistatus est) dispute MT, Kittel suggests that the 
text be amended to wygr, therefore, However, LXX confirms 
MT by reading nouunoev. 
12. woken Snw'1, LAX" 


 Iopana now, MSamuel aroge early and went to meet Igrasl 


adds £nopeuen eicG andvrnotv 


+ © «* Klogtermann contends that yar*l could easily have 
been altered to lar?'t S8'wl as MT reads 40 Thenius would 


algo follow LXX and add wylk after Ya? 1 LXX omits 


lar't 2'wl. In v. 12b LXX? gignificantly alters the text 


by reading, 


It was declared to Saul, !Samuel has gone to Carmel 

and erected a monument, He turned the chariot 

around and went to Gilgal to Saul, Behond, he (i.e:, 

Saul) hed "brought a burnt offering to Yahweh, the 

first things of the booty which he took from Amalek. 
The reference to Saul's sacrifice which Samuel unexpectedly 
discovers 1s guspicious since It contradicts 15:11 where 
Samuel hears but does not ee the sacrificial animals. 
The addition is explained by its repetition of the theme 


of 13: 7b-15 42 LxXxX” contains the game addition, except 


YOrzoatermann, OP. Cit., Pe. 57. 
2lmponius, OPe Cite, Þ. ©9. 
2421e1lhausen s Text, Pp. 99, 


that it follows MT in reading that "it was told to Samuel, 
1Saul has Come... No emendation of MT is required. 

15, LXX alters the tense of the verbs 80 that Saul says, 

1T have brought...T have spared," 

lo. wy'mrw. The plural is not expected” Qere provides 

the Necessary reading, wWy'mr. 

' 17, hw? ?m - qtn ?th b'yngk 73 Sbty y8r?]l. The phrase 
has caused speculation., xx? gaw it as a derogatory 

| question: "Are you not least in His eyes, O ruler of the 

tribes of Igrael?” Thus, b'ynyw ("in his eyes") was read. 


The passage is reminiscent of Saul's modest claim in 9:21, 


and Lxx- expands MT accordingly: "Are you not 8mall in 


Jour owmm eyes, coming from the tribe of Benjamin, the 

least of the tribes of Igrael., Yet..." In spite of xx, 
the second person suffix (b!ynyk) is correct, especially 

in light of LXX®, Samuel apparently summons Saul to 
exercige his proper authority: "Although you are least in 
Jour own eyes, are you not head of the tribes of Igrael? 1243 
16, wy*myr lek, Apparently 1*ka has dropped out, due to 
identical congonants. LXX witnesses to the entire phrase. 
14 klwtm *tm. As it stands, the phrase reads, "until they 
destroy them.” This is improbable s8ince the commigsion is 


to Saul pergonally, Read with LXX (tug ouvtrerfong abrols) 


N-3priver, Notes, P. 126, Smith, op. cit., pp. 
136, 133, Wellhausen, Text, pp. 99-l00. 


and Targum (dtsysy yttm) 'd klwtk tm ("until you destroy 
them"), 

21. ?*lhyk. LIXX reads *lhynw. Targum follows MT, which 
is the more wnusual and thus probably the original reading 
(cf. 12:19 for the same expression). 

23, wm wbrpym. "Idols and teraphim."” However, a paral- 
lel to ht*t is desirable. LXX reads 0bUvn nai novo. 
eepanettav Endyouory ("pain and toil bring treatment"??), 
Perhaps MT should be amended tet rom ELpyn 4" guilt of 
idols"), 2 FI 

hpsr. The Hiphil form is a hapex legomenon. As Hiph, 
infinitive it perhaps means "presumption, arrogance." 
Klostermann amends to bps y! (Vevil 462ire") 49 However, 
tlie) text need not be amended, We may read "for rebellion 
is as the 8in of divination and presummption as (bad as) 

the guilt of 19018..." 

wym? 8k mnlk ("he rejects you as king”), IXX elaborates, 
TYahweh rejects you from being king over Is8rael.” However, 
this destroys the meter and gownds like an editorial expan- 
gion. Cf, 8:7 for the verbal form minm*1Gk ("being king"). 


2l, dbryk. LXX reads the gingular, pApa cou. \ 


27. LXX adds 2?t - pnyw after zmw'1 ("Samuel turned his 


*Ulriver, Notes, Þ. 127. RLOGT Orman , OP. Cites, 


Po 59. 


2l:5k1 | 

o8termann, op, cit., Þ. 59, Budde "NETY 
PP. 111-12, Budde reads "gvil doaire is as bad as the 
guilt of idols," 


face..e."!) This seems an unnecessary addition, Of more 
cons8equence is the question of the s8ubject of 27b, where 
MT reads "he held the hem of his garment and it-ripped." 
LXX adds Eaoda: "Saul held the hem of his (Samuel's) 
garment and it ripped." However, the next verse 8uggests 
that it is Saul's garment, namely his kingdom, which is 
ripped away. LXX writers gought to deny this action to 
Samuel and confused the verse's neaning © 

28, ?t - mnlkwt y8r'l ("the kingdom of Israel"), One 
would expect I but Driver notes parallels in II 
Sam, 16:3 (byt yar'l ”* mnlkwt *by, "the house of Israel, 
the kingdom of my father"), Hos. l:h, Jer. 2611 47 

32, m! antt LXX reads tTpepwy, and Targum renders with 
mpnq”*. .The word may derive from the root of 'dynh, mean- 
ing  "yoluptuous" (Tas. 7:8; Ps. 36:9). However, this 
8carcely fits the context. Probably LXX is to be followed 
and an adverb from m'd ("to tremble") is called for: 


m*tadanſt ("trembling"); cf, GK 100g. 


ar my-hmwt, LXX omits sr, pogasibly because of homoio- 


teleuton., 


RS 08 tormenn ; OP. Cit, Po. 59, 


HTpriver, Notes, Þ. 128, 
218 | 


Ibid., PPe 129-30, 


CHAPTER IV 
THE ANTI-MONARCHI CAL SOURCE 
1, Extent of the Source 


In Chapter II it was noted that numerous scholars 
have identified a 8ource in the Samuel traditions which is 
distinguished by its opposition to the monarchy and a pre- 
eminent position for Samuel in Is8rael's life. In this 
"nnti-monarchical” gource, to uss Wellhaugen!s phrase,© 
Samuel is portrayed as the charismatic ruler of Israel. 

He exhorts the people to put away foreign gods, leads 
them in a rite of repentance, and then miraculously van= 
quishes the Philistines (7:3-17). In s8pite of their 
deliverance, the people are ungrateful and desire to be 
like other nations who have a king. Samuel warns them of 
the evils of a king, but is urged to grant their request 
by Yahweh (8:1-22), The s0urce continues in 10:17-27, 
where the new king is chosen by lot and acclaimed by the 
People. This event occurs at Mizpah and also in all 
probability does the speech of Samuel in chap. 12, if the 
gource continues directly with 12:1. Here the choice of a 


king 18s reviewed against the background of Yahweh! s gaving 


Lyellhausen, Compogition, pp. 212-13. 


Fa 


deeds and of Samuel's faithfulness as leader of his people 
(12:1-15)., © Samuel's golemm warning to the people and the 
king (12:19-25) is a foreboding of the somber events of 
chap. 15, the final passage of the gource: At Gilgal, the 
-g8cene of an earlier rebuke (13:7b-15), Saul is 8everely 
reprimanded for failing to devote the spoils of war to 
Yahweh, Samuel not only rebukes him but completes the 
awful tagk of imposing herem himself (25: 32-33) .© This 
approximate identification of the material belonging to a 
gingle gource, while generally agreed upon, requires con- 
giderable refinement in gome instances. Various discrepan=- 
cies have been claimed by scholars, often with merit. In 
establishing the exact limits of the gource, I will proceed 
in order through the passages dealing with the establish- 
ment of the monarchy. The birth and call narrative will 
then be discussed. 

In a recent article, Horst Seebass? has contended 
that the theme of rejection of Yahweh as king in 8:1l-22 
has been interrupted by a 8ection on the perils of king- 
Ship (vv. 11-18). Hence, the "No!" of the people in v. 19 


properly responds to the claim of v. 9 that kingship is a 


2 | : ©. 
Budde, Die Bucher Richter und Samuel, pp. 208-09, 
Eig8afeldt, Kompogition, pp. &=7, Smith, ob. cit., PP » 


74% hk Cf, algo M, H., Segal, Sifre Shemue] (Jerusslem, 


2yorst Seebass, "Traditionsgeschichte von I Sam. 8, 
10f, und 12,” ZAW LXXVII (1965), 286-96, 


rejection of Yatweh. The game exchange between Samuel and 
the people is repeated in 10:19, Furthermore, Seebass 
believes that v. 9 originally stood at the close of the 
chapter as an introduction to the pregentation of laws on 
the king in 10:25, It occupies its present position as an 
introduction to the pericope, vv. 11-18, The relocation 
of v. 9 is not significant and is largely conjecture. The 
basis of Seebass! argument with regard to vv. 11-18 is the 
context in 10:19, He fails to note, however, that the 
exclamation of the people is repeated a second time in 
12:12, in a different context. 

In his study, Ivar Hylander 8imilarly re-orders 
chap. 8 in accord with his identification of four dis- 
cernible layers of tradition in Samuel. _ The list of royal 
abuses (vv. 11-18) is deleted and v. 21 is ingerted after 
V. 6, Hylander does not contend that the former belongs 
to a different astrand than the remainder of chap. 8 (i.e., 
the Abiathar strand), but he does argue that it is part of 
the 8cene of Saul's accession?! 12:6; 10:19-23, 2h; 12:1- 
15; 10:25a; 86:11-18; 10:25b, 26, 10-12. The reference to 
Samuel ! g circuit as a Judge and the failure of his 8gons to 
follow in his ways (7:15-8:3) is a late addition. It is 


part of the effort of a post-exilic, priestly redactor to 


via. [i PP « 286-88. 


2Hylander, OP. cit., pp. 218, 301-02, 


combine the Abiathar strand with an Elohistic strand whit ten 
by the circles close to Jeremiah, which oLovates the role 
of Samuel, as is evident in the gtrand itaelf (in chap. 7, 
vv. 3-h, 5-61, 6-8, 9ab, 10, 11, lha) and in the reference 
of Jeremiah to Samuel in Jer. 15:1.® 

Contrary to both Hylander and Seebass, the list of 
'the corrupt practices of kings seems well guited to its 
context as a reminder to the people of possible conse- 
quences of their acts. 7:15-16 continues in the 8ame nar- 
rative 8tyle as the preceding verses (cf, "all Igrael" in 
V. 15 and v. 5); Samuel's role as Judge 1s illustrated in 
7:3, 8:1-3 form the es8ential context for the petition of 
the elders in v. hh. Samuel is passing from the gcene and 
his gons are unworthy; hence, the need for a ruler pre- 
gents itgelf. These verses hardly need be assigned to a 
late redactor, Whereas chaps. 7 and & appear as complete ' 
units and parts of a 8ingle tradition, s8uch is not the case 
with the emall wnit narrating the choice of Saul by lot 
(10:17-27). The brief pas88age in vv. 25b-27 is probably 
an. editorial addition to provide the trangition to chap. 


11. The dark reference to Saul's detractors prepares 


for the mood of revenge in 11:12, With the same thought in 


mind, Cormill removed 10:26-27 to 8ubstitute it for v. 8 in 


©Ibid., PP» 237-38, 310, 


[Budde, Semuel, p. 72, Smith, op. cit., p. 72. 


chap. 11, since the number of Isgraelites mentioned in the 


latter is clearly an exaggeration.” The purpose of the 


editor in placing these verges at the end 6f chap, 10 is 
$1642; heviver, Samuel disgmisges the people, which allows 
for the events at Jabesh-0ilead before regumption with 
Semuel'!s speech in has. 12, The (original) direct con- 
tinuation of vv, 17-25a in chap. 12 s8nggests itagel? 
naturally. Again departing significantly from the order 
of the received text, Seebags removes vv. 25b-27 to another 
context: the narrative s8trand which emphasizes the king 
and people!s position winder the 35acr6d laws Inf his strand, 
10:19b=2h. is followed directly by 12:l-6a, 7a, 6b, Then 
in place of the recital of past events (vv. 8-12) Seebass 
con Jectures that a pericope of -royal law followed, which 
was concluded by 10:25b-27., Such a reconstruction is sug- 
geated, he argues, by the amall unit vv. 13-15 which gum- 
marize the law in the form of conditionals.? 

Verg8es 19-21 are not an entirely consistent peri- 
cope, however, The problem centers on v. 22a, "So they 
inquired again of Yahweh, 'Has the man come yet? 111t0 Not 


only has attention Shifted from Samuel to an unidentified 


SG ormill, "Ein elohistischer Bericht,” pp. 113-10. 


2Se6bass, "Treditionsgeschichte,” pp. 288-89, 
L0; xx version here 8dopted. 


group, but the question is not to be expected from the 
events of vv, 17-2laba which pregume that Saul is among 
the people. Verge 22a geems to pre-guppose that the men 
are ag88embled but without their leader who has not yet 
arrived, Eigssfeldt concludes that 21bþ8-27 is a separate 
tradition, The acclaim for Saul, expressed both by the \ 
people and by Samuel, is not in keeping with the preced-_ 
ing accounts in chaps. 7, 8& and 10:17-2laba, i Noth 
agrees with Eissfeldt that the author has utilized a 
Separate tradition of the choice of Saul, but he views vv. 
17-27 as a init, If one divides the pericope, vv. 17- 
21laba gtand without a conclusion 4 vv. 21bBp-27 without 


_ I find a guitable conclusion to-vv. 


an Introduction, 
17-2laba in 'v. 25a where Samuel duly records the law to 
which the king is subJect. Hence, vv. 21bþ&-21l and 25b-27 
belong to another gource or in the case of vv. 25b-27 


derive from the.hand of an editor, 


The speech of Samuel in I Sam. 12 is generally 


Viewed as &a unity. +5 Exceptions to this position have 


been raiged, however, as in the traditio-historical gtudy 


LEiasfeldt, Komposition, pp. 7-8. 


I-Martin Noth, Studien, p. 58. 


I us, Samuel, Pe. 77. Cornill, "Ein elohistischer 


Bericht,” pp. 140-I. Eissfeldt, Komposition, pp. 7, 10. 
Noth, Studien, pp. 51-55. Richard Press, Der Prophet 
Samuel, Eine traditionsgeschichtliche Untersuchung, ” ZAW 
LVI (1938), pp. 215-16. Smith, op. cit., p. 82. 


of Hylander, who Separates Samuel's self-defense in the 


opening verses from the SU pat to the people and the 


king in 12:7-25, The former (vv. 1-6) are part of 
Hylander's Abiathar strand whoge major theme is opposi- 
tion to the king, These verses reflect the attempt to 
portray Samuel as the agent for kingship contrary to his 
owmn Judgment. There is a suggestion that Samuel!s own 
position is being threatened in his passlonate defense of 
his own performance. + Vers8es 7-25 are part of Hylander's 
third layer of tradition, or Jeremianic strand. Samuel's 
position as.a gecond Moges is prominent in this 8o0urce, 
and 1227-25 18 an expansion of Samuel's Speech at the. 
anointing of Saul, TIt was delivered at Mizpah and the 
verges directly follow on 10:17-18. 

In a 8imilar approach, Seebass also identifies two 
Separate traditions in chap, 12, The account of Samuel 's 
Judgment on the people and their repentance (vv. 16-25) 
forms. a pericope which Is Inappropriate in this context 
8ince it maintains that the choice of a king is evil (vv. 
COd, 21), This 1s an unlikely position vob the author to 
maintain after kingship has become a reality (vv. 13-15). 
Seebass guggests that vv. 16-25 originally followed 8:11-18, 


Thege two units are part of an old tradition which contrasted 


lkg;lander, OP 'þ & FP" DP» 218, 239, 
157bid., pp. 300-01, 311. 


the theocratic leadership of Samuel (most of chap. 7) with 


the evil and unfounded desire for a ring. © 


In l2:1ff the 
demand for a king, which has been granted, is related to 
the controlling precepts of 8acred laws. The king is chosgen 
by Yahweh, and the law obligates both king and people to 

_ obedience to their Lord, As noted above (Þ. 12L), Seebass 
guggests that originally a pericope of s8uch law preceded 
vv. 13-15, only to be later deleted for the recital of 
gaving events which stands in vv. 8-12 7 

Seebaass! analysis suffers from a hyper-critical 
approach which produces an overly complex 80lution based 
on an exclusively literary-thematic approach. The conjec- 
ture that royal law has been deleted has little demonstra- 
ble basis., More importantly, the patterm of recital of 
gaving events followed by conditionals (vv. 11-15) is well- 
attested in such passages as Jogsh, 2h (vv. 1-13, Heilsge- 

'8chichte; vv. ll-15, the conditionals which define Isracl!s 
relation to her God) and in extra-Biblical materials, © 


Nor is it clear that vv. 16-25 belong strictly to the 


16g,obass, "Traditionsgeschichte,"” pp. 292-95, 
LiTbig., pp. 288-89. 


18, 40lphe Lods analyses a tablet from Mari in which 
an oracle of the god Adad is delivered to Zimri-Lin. This 
oracle has two parts: a recitation of the prowess of the 
god and then an exhortation in the form of conditionals: 
if the king is digobedient he will perish but if he obeys, 
great fortune will be his. "Une Tablette Inedite de Mari," 


Studies in 01d Testement Prophecy, ed. H, H, Rowley (Edin- 
burgh, 1950 ) 9 PP . 103-110 * 


= 


period prior to the choice of a king. "The. demonstration by 
miracle of Yalweh's fearsome power to command obedience pre- 
8umes the existence of the monarchy, since v. 25 concludes, 
"But if you 8till do wickedly, you 8hall be swept away, 
both you and your king.” Seebagss gives no attention to 

the Gattung of the chapter, nor to the not infrequent 
observation that the pericope is remarkably similar to Jos. 
21, 47 Proper attention to the form and thus the meaning E 


of the passage would s8tress its eggential integrity (860 


below, P. 261, for a detailed digcussion). 
On the other hand, 15:1-35 is not a unified 


account, <0 Numerous doublets and discrepancies suggest 


more than -one narrative strand. Thus, v. 8.speaks of the 
berem, yet v. 9 records that gome were g8pared, In vv, 21.- 
26, no forgiveness is possible., Samuel s8ays to Saul, "I 
will not return with you. . . ." (v. 26). Yet according 
tO Vo 3Tdo he does return. In both 13b and 20a it is stated 
that Saul obeyed the word of Yahweh, Between these verses, 
the passage in 15:16-19 is an addition, Samuel indicts 


Saul because the people have eaten the spoils of war 


1 Baltzer, OPe Cit., PP. 29-37, McCarthy, op. cit., 
P. 115. Muilenburg, "Covenantal Formulations," p. 361 
Smith, op. cit., Þ. 82. 


©0ellhausen viewed 15:2-35 as the beginming of the 
"erste Geschichte Davids,” which continues through II Samuel 
8, rather than as the conclusion of the Samuel - Saul tradi- 
tions. GComposition, p. 216. This has not found general 
acceptance. The chief protagonists continue to be Samuel 


and Saul in this chapter. Artur Weiger, "I Samuel 15," Zaw 
LIV (1936), hl. | 


Q» 


(wt't *1 - h8ll, v. 19). This refers to the incident in 


ll.: 32-35 (ef. ve. NB, wy't him 7 -hS11; Qere). The sin of 


Saul and the people after the Amalakite battle is of a 
aifferent kind, Yahweh is angry because Saul has spared 
Agag (v. 8) and because the people have used the 8poils 
of war for a g8acrifice (v. 21). Thus, the passage does 
not agree with its immediate context. Seebass places it 
{immediately after 11: 32-35, The references in vv. 11 and 
29 are contradictory concerning God's repentance; v. 29 
appears to be an explicit denial that God could repent as 
a man a08s .<* 

On the basis of such phenomena, Seebass isolates two 
narrative strands, the oldest of which is comprised of vv. 
I,-=8, 12-13, 20-21, 29, 30a, 3la, 32-3h, This account 
narrates events following the Amalekite war. A basic con- 
cern is Saul's desire to redress the curse he is under for 
the events of 11: 32-35, Hence, Saul offers a major victory 
Sacrifice (vv. 12-13), but to no avail (vv. 29-30a). This 
account was pregumably expanded with Samuel's question (v. 
lh.) and the Judgment pericope in vv. 22-23, The. other 
narrative is a rejection pericope which specifically geeks 


to relate Saul's rejection to the events of the Amalekite 


war. He is 8everely rebuked for failing to devote all the 


<Lporst Seebass, "I Sem 15 als Schlussel fur das 


Verstandnis der gogenannten konigsfremdlichen Reihe I 
yo ltr 11:1-15, 13:2-1l1:52," ZAW LXXVIII (1966), 
11.9- "'w 


gpoils; this strand comprises vv. 1, 11, 16-19, 21-28, 
The effect of this {interpolation is to place Saul!'s rejec- 
tion at the height of his career: "Auf der aug8ersten 
Hohe 8einer Macht ist Konig Saul verworfen worden 80 das8s 
gein Konigtum 8ich langsam von innen her s8elbst zerstorte "<< 

WVeiger has not carried literary analysis as far as 
does Seebass, but he also recognizes contraditions and 
duplications. These center on vv. 25-308 (through ht? ty) 
where Saul confesses his sin, only to do 80 again in v. 30; 
the basis for rejection differs in vv. 26 and 23. Finally, 
_ Weiger notes the ——— of ve 29 with v. 11 (and Vs 
35) which claim that Yahweh can repent. Two purposes of 
the passage in vv. 25-30a are clear: it $gerves to antici- 
pate the anointment of David in chap. 16, and it emphasizes 
Samuels religious authority, since Saul approaches him for 
forgiveness, Accordingly Weiger takes vv. 25-30a as the 
only exception to the unity of the pagsage. > 

Weiger does identify three units in the chapter: vv. 


1-9 which establish the political, i.e., extermal, frame- 


work for the encounter of Samuel and Saul; vv. 10-2h, which 


is the heart of the narrative: the execution of God!s word; 


and finally, the murder of Agag, vv. 30ad-35, He views vv. 
10-21, as closely related to I Sam 8, 10:17ff, and 12; in 


<<rp14., pp. 175-76. 


©Iyoteer, "I Samuel 15," pp. h, 16. 


these, Samuel is 8eized by the zeal for Yahweh and the per- 


formance of his will, "Die Aus fiirhrung des im Gotteswort 
enthaltenen Auftrags und das Zuganmentreffen Semuels mit 
Saul in Gilgal 8chliesst sich im gedrangter Schilderung 
an , = 

OMe significant aspect of Weiger!s analysis lies in 
his obs8ervation that the isgue in the passage 1s not rejec- 
tion of Saul, which is treated in the public arena else- 
where (e.g., 13:7f; l6:14f; 28:6, 15f), but the realization 
of Samuel that the demand for absolute loyalty to Yahweh 
_ Is compromised by kingship, which is subject to the people 
for its authority, Both the harshness of Yalweh'!'s demand 
and the tragedy of Saul's all-too-human actions demonstrate 
that the narrative "nicht aus einer s8pateren konigsfeind- 
lichen Richtung politischer Gedankengildung erklart 
werden kann . "25 Saul found it impogsible to assert the 
govereignty of the king in the face of the will of the 
People, because he lacked the divine authority embodied 
in Samuel. Saul realizes his sin in v. 30. Tragically 
It Is too 1ate.©* Weigser 86068 the kingship in a decisive 
| position to oppose other religions turiie the gettlement 


in Canaan, The prerequisite for this, however, must be 


" Said... ». 7, 


5Ibid., PP. 25-26, 


©07Þi4,, pp. 21-22. 


that kingship is understood to exist under the obligation 
of absolute' loyalty to Yahweh. <7 This means that the 
iggue of fulfilling the horem 1s of crucial importance. 
Samuel'!s precipitate act (vv. 30ff) is to demonstrate that 
Yahweh!s will cannot be comprentioed,** 

The significance of the analyses of chap. 15 by See- 
bass and Weiger is that in s8pite of different conclusions 
as to the gources and the literary units both scholars 
minimize the specific act of rejection as derived from a 
deed of Saul's, In the basic narrative according to See- 
bass, Saul geeks to memorialize himself after his victory 
but is forced to confess his sin before Samuel turns to 
him (v. 31a). Especially in Weigser's analysis is the 
basic theme of the text geen to be the govereign word of 
Yahweh which Samuel guards and administers with absolute 
impartiality. 

The discrepancies and doublets which Seebass identi- 


files 8uggest that two narratives have been interwoven, He 


Suggests that a later editing (1.0,, expansion) of the old- 


est 8trand to include v. ll and vv. 22-23 occurred prior to 
the addition of the second (independent) accoumt., This is 


an unneces8ary hypothesis; it may be as88umed, I believe, 


©Tnpanit ist aber das Konigtum in Kongsequenz 8einer 
religiosen Basis und Aufgabe an entscheidener Stelle in die 
Augeinanderaetzung der Religionen hineingestellt, die geit 


der Einwanderung in Kanaaen das innere Thema der i8srasliti-- 
3chen Geschichte bildet.” Thid., p. 23. 


26a. [| PP ."M l.-27 . 


that the following verges comprised the older accoumt: vv. 
l.-8, 12-11, 20-23, 29-30a, 3la, 32-3, This narrative of 
events Surrounding a war with the Amalekites is the con- 
tinuation of the account in chaps. 7, 8, 10:l17-2laba; 12:1- 
25, Samuel remains as the pre-eminent repres8entative of 
Yahweh. The obligation of obedience of which Saul 1s con- 


\ 


gcious (vv. 13, 20),was the center of Samuel's warning in « 
chap. 12 (cf. 12:11, 20, 214). This chapter does not oppose 
kingship as such since the fact of the monarchy has been 
| recognized in chap. 12, Yet it d6es make clear that the 
king remains 8ubjJect to Yahweh!s word, which is the clear 
implication of the proclamation of the law which the king 
is to read (10:25a)., 

Thus far the passages which I have considered have 
been confined to those chapters dealing with the establish- 
ment of the monarchy and the fate of its first king. These 
accoumts are noteworthy not only for their opposition to 
the monarchy but also for the status accorded to Samuel 
as the one who prays for "all Teracl and Judges her (7:5, 
6, 15), 8peaks directly with Yahweh (8:6-7), leads Isracl 
in choosing a king by lot (10:17ff), addresses TIarael as 
her pre-eminent leader (12:1-25), and proclaims and pro- 
Lects the gacral Law (15:32-3l). An introductory portion 
of this s8ame gource probably occurs in-cheps. 1-3 where 


the portentous circumstances of Samuel's birth as well as 


his call to replace the houge of Eli at Shiloh are narrated. 


"And Yahweh appeared again at Shiloh, for Yahweh revealed 
himself to Samuel” (3:21, Cf. Chapter ITT, loc. cit.). © 

The tenor of the chapters is clear, both in the 
strong contrast of Samuel with the house of El1 and of 
theee chapters with the ones immediately following which 
center on the ark and fail to mention Samuel at all (chaps. 
1-6). The only connection with the preceding chapters 
occurs in h:1l-22, where the earlier prophecy of the fall 
of Elils houss is fulfilled.”? The way in which Eli, 
Hophni, and Phinehas are referred to in l:hb, 15 hardly 
guggests the extensive narrative of chaps. OI 

Apart from the obviously late passages in 231-11 
(Song of Hannah) and 2:27-36 (prophecy of Zadokite priest- 
hood), the birth and call narrative of 1:1-3:21 is a 
unified accoumt. in the view of mogt scholars, The nar- 
ryative centers upon Samuel, the hero of Ephraim, and upon 
Shiloh, the Ephraimite 8anctuary , 2* The objections to 
this conelusion are noteworthy however, becauss=-there is 


an undeniable duality of theme in the material. Thus, 


Noth 8speaks of three different s8trands: the birth of 


£9J086ph Bourke, "Samuel and the Ark: A Study in 
Contrasts," Dominican Studies VII- (195h), 73-76. 


30uGde, Die Bucher Richter wnd Samuel, pp. 191-95. 
Nevertheless Budde 8uggests that chaps. I-6 are a continua- 
tion of 1-3 (his Mizpah source) and not prologue to the 
Gilgal narrative, Cf, also Carl H, Cornill, "Ein elohis- 
tischer, Bericht,” p. 133. | 


3L3u64s, Die Bucher Richter und Samuel, pp. 191-96, 
Bourke, OP. cit., Pe. 73, Cornill, "Ein elohistischer 
Bericht,” pp. 133, 140-hl. Hertzberg, op. cit., pP. L3-l. 


Samuel (1:1-28; 2:1-11, 18-21), the evil of the house of 
Eli and its inevitable fate (2:12-17, 22-36) where Samuel 
Is never mentioned, and finally Samuel's call as a pro- 
phet (Z3:l1-21), Noth feels that Strands IT and IT are wn- 
related to each other but that 3:1-21 (Strand III) was 
written by an author who 8gought to unite the themes of I 
and II: Samuel is called to be a "prophet of God" and the 
houge of Eli is doomed (3:11-lt), These events occur at 
Shiloh, which thus assumes s8ignificance vis a vis Nall 
I8rasl, "3 Smith also recognizes the theme of Eli!s fate 
in these chapters, He relates It to the ark narratives 
and 8peaks of an early gource: 2:12, 17, 22-25, 27-36; 
l.:1b-7:2, Chaps. 1 and 3 remain as prologue to the anti- 
monarchical gource of later chapters . 3- Similarly Eigs- 
feldt 8ees the references to Eli's house as: part of his_. 
Strand IT (1:3b; 2:12-17, 22-25, 27-36; this strand con- 
tinues in the ark narratives although Eissfeldt does not 
gpecify the vernes); the Samuel tradition per 8e is a : 
Separate narrative: 1:l-3a, 1-28; 2:11, 18b=21; 3:1l-10, 
15-21 (Strand III) 3 

It is more significant, hawener.. ts recognize the 


. form of the narrative as it now s8tands: a unity which 


3-Meartin Noth, "Samuel wna Silo," VT XIIT (0ct., 
1963), pp. 397-98, 


33gmi th, OP» Cites PPs XIR=RXRe 


Wn: e8f0ldt, Komposition, PP. 11-55 


reflects coherence and meaning. Noth obgerves that in 
8pite of identifiable s8maller pericopes the whole had an 
exigtence of its owmm prior to entry into the Samuel nar- 
rative, since the only connection with succeeding chap- 
ters is through the pergon of Samuel. The narrative, when 
analyzed form-critically, shows a carefully wrought 8ym- 
metry in which attention centers first on the promige of 
good in Hannah and Samuel, then on the burden of evil in 
Eli's 80NS, and finally on the regolution of s8uch a con- 
trast in the return of the Word of Yahweh through Samuel! s 
call. Attention to basic key phrases of introduction or 
conelusion (such as "they arose in the morning, 1:193z 3:3 
15 or "Samuel was ministering before Yahweh," 2:11, 16; 
3:1) indicate three acts in the drama, each with two 
8Cenes. | 
Act I - The One Agked of God. 
Scene 1 - Hannah's prayer and vow, 1:1-18, 
V. 16b - "Then the womanileft and ate; her face was 
no longer 8ad." 
2 - Birth and Dedication of Semuel, 1:19-28; 2:11, 
V. 19 - "They arose early in the moming. . . «" 


Ve. 1lb - "And the boy was ministering (mart) before 
Yahweh, " 


Act II - The Wickedness of Eli!s Sons - 2:12-26, 


Scene 1 - Contempt for the Sacrifices, 2:12-18. 


V. 12a - "Now 8ons of Eli were worthless men. . . .". 


v. 18a - "Samuel was ministering before Yahweh." 
Interlude - Hannah's great blessing, 2:19-21, 
Scene 2 - Eli's PFutile Protest, 2:22-26, 
V. 22 - "Now Eli was very Old. . . ." 
V. 26 - "Now the boy Samuel grew in s8tature and 
favor with Yahweh and with man, " 
Act III - Samuel's call, 3:1-19, 
Scene 1 - The Summons to Samuel, 3:1-9, 
V. la - "Now the boy Samuel was ministering to 
Yahweh under Eli," 

Jþ - "go Samuel went and lay dowmm in his place.” 

2' = The Call, 3:10-19, 

10 - "And Yahweh came and stood forth," 

19 - "And Samuel grew, and Yahweh was with him 
and let none of his words fall to the 
ground, ® 

Finale - Samuel as Prophet, 3:20-21 39 
"And all Iagrael from Dan to Beersheba knew that Samuel 
was faithful as a prophet before Yahweh. And Yalweh 
once again appeared at Shiloh for Yahweh had revealed 
himself to Samuel, But E141 was atcaatingts old, His 


gons followed after him, but their way was evil to 


32mhe analysis is derived chiefly from Bourke, op. 
cit., pp. 81-82, although I have made certain changes and 
added to the obgervation of key words. j 


Yahweh, 30 


Although each act has a dominant theme and major 


dramatic characters, the counterpoint each time is empha- 
8ized, Thus, Elkanah and his family go to Shiloh each 
year, where Eli's gons are priests (v. 3). Hannah prays 
before Yahweh, but Eli watches her (v. 12), Hannah is 
greatly blessed (vv. 19ff), but Eli, whose house is 
doomed, receives her (2:20). In Act II the emphasis is 
upon Eli!s ons, but Samuel's pregence 8carcely recedes 
from the reader's mind (ef. 2:18, 21, 26), Act III brings 
the contrast between 200d and: evil, the new and the old, 
to a climax and to a resolution, with Yahweh's interven- 
tion, 

It is not improbable that Samuel's exhortation to 
the people in 7:3-17 originally followed directly upon 
3:19-h:1a., "The motif that wnites the narratives is 
Samuel's role as the one who proclaims the word of Yahweh, 
In 3:19-21 we are told that Yahweh has established Samuel 


as a prophet before all Igrael and that none of Samuel's 


3ONoth has obgerved perceptively that v. 21 is an 
addition by an editor, because its theme is the opposite 
of vv. 19-20, In the latter, Samuel is a prophet over all 
I8rael partly because of his ass8o0ciation with the major 
cult g8anctuary at Shiloh, In v. 21, however, a later 
' editor maintains the importance of Shiloh, because of 
Samuel, The verse comes from a time after the destruction 
of Shiloh when the memory of Shiloh as a sanctuary had to 
be pregerved. Noth, "Samuel und Silo," p. 399, 


5 Bourke, 2P- cit., PP. 31-83. 
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words Shall "fall to the gromma" (v. 19). Not gurpris- 
ingly one of Samuel's first acts is to gunmon Israel to. 
covenantal loyalty to Yahweh, Juxtaposition of The two 
pa88ages Indicates the continuity in theme: 


Samuel grew and Yahweh was with him, He did not 
eause any word of his to fall to the ground, ALL 
I8rael from Dan to Beersheba knew that Samuel was 
faithful as a prophet before Yahweh, And Yahweh 
once again appeared at Shiloh for Yahweh revealed 
himsel1f to Samuel, But Eli was exceedingly old, His 
gons followed after him, but their way was evil to 
Yahweh, The word of Samuel came to all Iagrael, And 
Samuel spoke to all the houge of Israel saying, !'If 
with all your heart you return to Yahweh and 8set aside 
the foreign gods from among you and the ashtaroth, 
and direct your heart to Yahweh, and serve him only, 
he will deliver you out of the hand of the Philis- 
tines. ! (3:19-h:la; 7:3) 


Notable differences in narrative s8style and theo- 
logical concerns between the birth and call narrative on 
the one hand and the account of the fate of the ark (h:lb- 
7:2) on the other indicate that the latter was inserted 
into the Samuel traditions by another hand, The ark nar- 
rative fails to mention Samuel, and centers on the fate 
of the ark, There is a notable absence of individual 
characters, that were prominent in the birth and call 
narrative, Instead the ark itzself is personalized, as it 
makes its om decisgion on the direction of travel (6:29, 
12). Bourke and Rost argue convincingly that the ark 
narrative comes from gouthern circles. The purpose of 


the account is a narrative of the fate of the ark, the 


gouthern kingdom's central religious symbol and her claim 


to continuity with Moges and the exodus traditions 3 
After the battle of Aphek, the ark ganctuary of the north 
ceaged to exist. The ark upon its return is located in 
the south and eventually is moved: to Jerusalem. The 
Jubilation of Judah is revealed in Ps, 78: 
He rejected the tent of Joseph, 
he did not chooge the tribe of Ephraim; 
but he chose the tribe of Judah, 
Mount Zion, which he loves. (vv. 67-68) 
Whereas the north traces its heritage to the Mogaic age 
through Samuel, the south now does 80 by the ark which 
David enshrines in Jerugalem (IT Sam, 6) 39 
My analysis has guggested evidence for the essen- 
tial unity of the material in 1:1-3:2l, Clearly the 
author is concerned with Samuel throughout, not only with 
the beginnings of the prophet but his intimate connection 
_ with Shiloh and the contrast with the decline of the house 
of Eli. Only with Samuel does Yahweh speak and by him is 
the word of Yahweh proclaimed, This last motif is a theme 
which appears in the 8ucceeding chapters which I have desig- 
nated above as anti-monarchical., In the a” os Mizpah 
(7:5f), it is Samuel who prays for all Isgrasl. He makes an 
offering to Yahweh, "and Yahweh answered him." 8:7ff 


30Þ49., PP. 78-79, 69-90, Leonhard Rost, Dis 


Uberlieferung yon der Thronnachfolge Davids (Stuttgart, 
19 » PP». 30, ; 


27 Bourke, op. eit., pp. 99, 102-03. 
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-rLecounts Samuel's private exchange with his God concerning. 
the digpute over a king. The miraculous sign in 12:18ff 
is at Samuel's request to Yahweh. The theme of Yahweh's 
exclusive revelavion to Samuel, as well as other themes 
which follow through the pericopes designated above, is 
{important evidence that a continuous gource is pregent. 
It remains to digcuss the evidence for such a Source, pPars- 
ticularly because of recent exception that has been taken 
to guch a view (866 below, Pp. 117). Only then can one con- 
8ider 8ignificant terms and themes as representative of a 
gingle g80urce. 

The narrative, as contained in I Sam. 1:1-28; 2:11- 
26; 3:1-21; 7:3-8:22; 1l0:17-2laba, 25a; 12:1-25; 15:l-6, 
12-11, 20-23, 29-30a, 31a, 32-34, represents a clogely 
integrated, consistent account. Throughout, Samuel is 
clearly the central figure. The opening chapters are 
devoted to his birth and call; the isgue of a king is per- . 
gonified between Samuel as leader of "all Igrael" and 
Saul. Samuel can address the nation from his pogition as 
Leader--a role long and faithfully carried out (12:1-5), 


Finally Saul must geek Samuel's counsel and mediation for 


forgiveness (15:30, 31a). The question of the monarchy 


and the conduct of the king is of central concern in all 


pPa8sages except chaps. 1-3 which deal with events prior to 


the rise of the monarchy. More specifically, ringship*® 
is viewed as a desire of the Israelites to be like their 
neighbors (8:19, 20; 10:19; 12:12); theologically it is 
condemned as a rejection of Yahweh (8:7b; 10:19a; 12:12, 
implied). Once kingship is accepted, it is clearly 8ub- 
Ject to Yahweh's law as mediated by his "prophet.” The 
right of Samuel to rebuke and cengor Saul is as8sumed 
(10:258a; 12:14ff; 12:25; 15:22-23, 30). 

The narrative 8equence is quite logical. The air 
of promisge which is accorded Samuel'!s career is highlighted 
in the birth and call traditions by the contrast with the 
barrenness of Hannah and the corruption of the house of 
Eli. Semuel' a role as prophet and Judge of "all Iarael" 
1s dramatically attested by the defeat of the Philistines 
and the sunmary of his circuit as judge (7:15-17). This 
dramatic victory is the context for chap. 6. In view of 
Yahweh! s victory through Samuel, the demand for a king by 
the people represents theily utter ginfulness and rejection 

_ of Yahweh (8:7). Nevertheless, Samuel is commanded to 
"make them a king" (8:228) which he proceeds to do at the 
as88embly at Mizpah (10:17-25a). | 


The king, duly 8elected and instructed with regard 


to his duties (10:25a), represents the end of an old- order 


10s term uged in this gource is consistently mlk 
(816, t, 3, 10, 19, 20, 22; 10119; 12112, 23, th, 17, Iv. 
25), whereas in the (roughly) parallel passages the tradi - 
tions speak first of a nagid (9:16; 10:1). 


and the beginning of the new. Hence, Samuel proceeds to 
address the people at this momentous occagion, His speech 
in 12:1-25 carefully contrasts his om faithful service 
with the perils that await people and king in the days 
ahead. The demand for a king was evil (12:20), yet God's 
grace is unepasing (12:22); the people muagt fear God and 
gerve him faithfully (12:21,-25), 

The exhortation of the people an king to covenant 
faithfulness falls upon deaf ears, however, The obgervance 
of the ban was incomplete following the battle with the 
Amalekites, and Saul geeks forgiveness, Samuel, who 
clearly is the only true repregentative of Yahweh among 
the people, proceeds to PUlPill the law (15:32-3L). 
Throughout these narratives the religious orientation and 
concern of the author is predominant: Samuel!s advent 
restores the word of Yahweh at Shiloh, The auestion of a 
king centers on rejection of Yahweh; the faithfulness of 
both people and king to Yahweh is the decisive Is8ue for 
the future 

Scholars have noted that in these chapters under dis- 


_ eugsion a strikingly uniform language is identifiable. 4? 


Hy: a8feldt, Die Composition, pp. 6-7; Introduction, 
PP. <71ff, Adolphe Lods, Israel, pp. 355-56, Smith, op. 


Cit., PP. xvi-xviii. Eric Voegelin, Iarael and Revelation 
Order and History, I; New Orleans, 1956), pp. 21215, © 
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omith, op. cit, pp. xvi; xviitic. 


Thus, for example, S. R., Driver notes the following phrases 
which occur in two or more chapters in the material under 


digscugssions?: 


bkl - lbblm ("with all your heart”) - 7:3; 12:20, 2h. 


%t - b!lym w't - h'strt ("Baaelim and Ashtaroth”) - 
7:1; 12:10, 7 


bt nw ("we have s8innea”) - 7:6; 12:10, 


yd - yhyh b + opponent ("hand of Yalweh was 
against...") - T3133 12:15. 


35m + mk (t0 establish a king) - 8:5; 10:19, 
Yahweh as king - 6: 7b; 12:12b,43 

A more thorough listing appears below (p. 199) in my 
analysis of terms in these pass8ages common to both D and 
SS. VE the eighty-four terms noted, almost twenty-five 
percent occur at least twice, This is notable evidence 
of a unified gource, It does not include the exclamation 
of the people in demanding a king ("No! A king will reign 
over us!") which occurs three times in virtually identical 
wording: 6:19; 10:19; 12:12, Note also the use of mbpy 
in gense of custom or law of a group: 2:13; 8:9, 11; 10: 
25a, 

This 8ource which IT have gought to identify is 
notably distinet from the remaining passages of I Sam, 
1-15, Many 8cholars contend that these passages constitute 


a 8econd and parallel s8ource, as noted in Chapter II, 


Generally these passages (I Sam, 1-6; 9:1-10:16; 11:1-15; 


13g. R, DPriver, OPe Cites Pe. Lt7s 


13:1-=7, 15b-1:52) Speak much less of Samuel, who 8till 


appears as king-maker but only as a local s8eer (9:6ff, 22- 
21). The emphasis rests upon Saul, who initially is desig- 
nated a nagid by Yahweh (9:16) but later is proclaimed king 
(11:14) No objection to kingship is raised, Indeed 
Samuel acts immediately to proclaim Saul as king follow- 
ing the victory at Jabesh-Gilead. (11:11-15). The source 
concludes with a gunmary of Saul's remarkable deeds in 
g8ecuring the nation against hey enemies (UL:47ef) 52 

The contrast of the anti-monarchical gource with 
the remaining passages (hereafter called Narrative IT) is 
clear on many accoimts, Whereas the obstinate degsire of 
the people lies behind the need for kingship in the former, 
in Narrative IT kingship is a response to outside presgure 
of the Philistines (9:16) or perhaps the Amonites (11: 
1ff.). In the anti-monarchical gource, Samuel is a pro- 
phet (3:20) and judge (7:15) over all Israecl. "LY 
clearly the leader of the people: in battle (7:8ff), in 
their as8emblies (10:17ff), and before Yahweh (8:21; 


por discussion of degignation negid, cf. Albright, 
OP» Cit., PP. 16-17, H, Wildberger, "Samuel und die Ent- 
stehung des israelitischen Konigtums,” TZ XIIT (1957), Þ. 
1.5, Buber, op, cit., Þ. 127. 


1 Spia8feldt, Introduction, pÞP. 271, 27l.-75; he 8ee5s 
these chapters as reflecting an early, folkloristic narra- 
tive (9:1-10:16; L gourcs) as well as the later J narrative. 
Smith, op. cit., p. xviii. Budde, Die Bucher Richter und 
Samuel, PP. £203-10, Lods, oÞ. cit., PP. 352-53. 
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12:19ff)., He continues as an important leader in Israel 
until after Saul becomes king, according to the anti- 
monarchical accoumt, In Narrative II, however, he steps 
aside to allow for the rise of Saul © Following the 
"renewal" of kingship in ll:lLff, no mention is made of 
Samuel as Saul proceeds to battle Is8rael's enemies in 13: 
L-14:h6. 13:7b-15 is an exception to this but its context 
amidst Saul's victories (cf, 13:h and 11:20-23, 17-146) and 
the very reagonableness of Saul'!s action despite Samuel '!s 
rebuke 8uggest that the passage is an intrusion #7 Pog=- 
gibly it is 'a late attempt (by the Deuteronomiat?) to 
establish Saul 's rejection early in his kingship, Some 
zcholars®© have 8uggested that it is part of Narrative Il, 
a direct continuation of 9:1-10:16 and chap. 11, partly 
because the view of Saul is favorable and because 10:8 
anticipates the passage, If go, the account is a parallel 
(although not contradictory) narrative to the rejection of 
Saul in the anti-monarchical account of chap. 15. 
Contradictions between the two narratives in the 
Samuel traditions also include the claim of 7:13-1ll, that 
Samuel permanently defeated the Philistines in contradiction 


LOpadde, Die Biichep Richter und Samuel, p. 172ff. 
t7Ibig., PP » 190-93, Smith, OP s cit, PP « RXX=XR]T 


LS orntil, "Ein elohistischer Bericht, " PP - 110-141. 


Eigsfeldt, Die Kompogition, pp. 8-9, Seebass, 


'T Sam 15," 
PP. 176-77. ; 


to the narrative in 13:1-lh:16, where Saul engages in 
battle with them. According to 7:12, Eben-ezer is named 
after Samuel vanquishes the Philistines, Yet in 1:1 and 
5:1, the place already bears this name, Finally the sig- 
nificant contrast between the ark narrative and the biyth 
and call narrative 8uggests the presence of at leagt two 
z0urces +? 

The cage for a continuous -independent 8gource which 
stre88608 the role of Samuel in Israel and takes gtrong 
exception to kingship has been 8strongly criticized in 
recent Old Tegtament s8cholarship. Thege criticisms need to 
be considered, As noted in Chapter II, Weiser contends 
that several different traditions are identifiable in 
chaps. 8-12 with regard to the monarchy, These are linked 
to different cult centers. Thus, while both chaphers 3 and 
10:17-26 deal with opposition to the kingship, they differ 
as to place, time, and manner of pres8enting the opposition 
of Samuel, At Ramah the elders bring forth the demand; at 
Mizpah the demands arise from the people asgembled there, 
The - account in 10:17-26 is uniquely a 8anctuary legend where 
the purposge is to stress the Law which gOVerns rinesbip 20 
Weiger's position, however, is weakened by. the pregence in 


both pericopes of the Iaraelites' exclamation: "Nol but a 


1906 above, Pp. 139-10, 


20 eiger, Samuel, > 6263, 66. 


king will reign over us" (8:19 and 10:19). That two sanc- 


tuaries and not one are involved need not s8uggest two 


circles of traditions since Samuel is asgociated with 


numerous sanctuaries (7:16), as Weiger admits, Even less 
convincing is the difference in milieu claimed for chaps. 
7 and 6, Weiger contends that chap. 7 is an originally 
Separate and independent -sanctuary legend, The cult 8et- 
ting and ritual elements of chap, 7 are clearly evident. 
Yet this accords well with the picture of Samuel els ewhere 
in the anti-monarchical SOUPCe, even in chap. 8 where 
Samuel alone speaks before Yahweh and receives his command 
(cf, also 10:25a; 15:33). 

Weiger's contention that the various traditions con- 
cerning the rise of the monarchy have two themes in common 
18 instructive.?. Om the one hand, Samuel is always 
clogely related to the theological claim of Yahweh's abso- 
lute govereignty over his people. However, the claim that 
Samuel is consistently the dominant figure in the establish- 
ment of the monarchy is not as apparent. It is scarcely 
the case in l1l:1-11, 15 where Saul 8weeps to victory over 
the Ammonites and the people make him king." Even if 


2l7Þia., PP» 92-93, 


22mhe account of the people!s desire to kill those 
who doubted Saul (vv. 12-1) is not a part of the Ammonite 
narrative. These verses originally followed 10:27, where 
the is8ue is introduced ("But gome worthless fellows s8aid, 
!How can this man gave us?'"), Probably 11:1-11 was in- 
8erted as a demonstration of Saul's abilities. Cf. also 


W, A, Irwin, "Samuel and the Rise of the Monarchy,” AJSLL 
LVIII (April, 19h1), 128-29, 


LXX of v. 15, which mentions Samuel, is followed, Samuel!'s 


role is not prominent, He anoints Saul only after the 
latter has established himgelf as military leader, Samuel 
does not appear as a leader of Israel himself, It is true, 
however, that for those passages which IT have noted as com- 
prising the anti-monarchical gource, this theme is indeed 
uppermost, Weiger's obgervation is relevant for the 
material in chaps. 7; 8; 10:17-2laba, 25a; 12:1-25; 15:l-8, 
12-1, 20-23, 29-30a, 3la, 32-3l, and 8erves to indicate a 
unified view. Although chap, 7 makes no reference to the 
problem of the monarchy, it presents a dramatic instance 
of Samuel's role in Is8rael, Because of the theme of the i 
vanquished Philistines, it offers a well-designed backgromd”* 
for the 8inful demand in chap. 6 that an earthly king is 
necessary in Israel. 

As I have noted in Chapter II Hans Hertzberg has 
get aside the theory of parallel gources, He comes to con- 
cluslons which considerably modify Weiser's position, but 
he too rejects the possibility of continuous gources 
because they obgcure "differences and nuances" in the 
traditions 27 This 8ituation is not remedied, however, by. 
Speaking of traditions which center around particular 8anc- 
tuaries., Thus, while Hertzberg s8peaks correctly of tradi- " 
tions connected with Mizpah that are critical of kingship, 


the same is no less true of traditions linked with Gilgal, 


23ertzberg, od. cit., pp. 130-3l. 


guch as the account of Saul's rejection when he fails to 
wait for Samuel to offer g8acrifice (13:7b-15) and the s8tern 
and unwavering censure of Saul for ignoring the ban (15:1, 
11, 16-19, 21-28), Hertzberg himself notes that gome 
traditions as8gociated with Mizpah are quite positive to 
the kingship, as in 10:17fe | 

It would appear then that the nuances of attitudes, 
which the commentator 8eeks to highlight, are likewise 
obgscured in Hertzberg's sanctuary theory of gources. This 
is particularly evident in his discussion of chaps. 11 and 
15, which he feels are directly continuous of one another 
becauge they derive from Gilgal. He also s8uggests that in 
both passages Samuel is Linked with Saul and no mention is 


made of the Philistines.”? The similar nature of Thegs 


chapters vis a vis the is8ue of monarchy is, however, far 
from apparent. No regret, or even a $8econd thougtit,, is 
expPressed in chap. Ll1 as. events proceed directly from the 
intoxicating victory over the Ammonites to the anointing 
at Gilgal., By contrast, Yahweh!s regret that Saul was 
anointed is the major theme of chap. 15, Thus, the latter 
has been generally linked with chap; 12.290 Surely the 
theme remains clear: The monarchy, although here accepted 


as a reality, remains 8ubject to Yahweh's law and to the 


2Tbid., Þ. 13h. 
22Ibid., Pe 123, 


20Ldde, Die Bucher Richter wnd Samuel, pp. 208-09, 
Eiss8feldt, Die Komposition, p. 9. Lods, op. cit., p. 352. 


censure of Yahweh's so0le repregentative, Samuel, Suffice 
it to 8ay that chap. 15 is no more convincingly linked with 
 TI2LoJS than it is with passages, like chap. 15, that are 
concerned with the shortcomings of kingship. 

Hertzberg's understanding of the character of chap. 
12 is s8imilar to that of Martin Noth'!s. The chapter is a 
Speech compoged by the Deuteronomist to mark the end of a 
major period in Israel's history. Hertzberg contends that 
it is the logical extension of the Mizpah ideology of the 
kingship but goes considerably beyond 16.27 It is true 
that the author accepts the monarchy as a reality, much as 
the Deuteronomist in his editing of the Books of Kings. 
Nevertheless the gimilarities with other anti-monarchical 
pPas83ages are prominent, The exclamation of the people in 
8:19 and 10:19 1s again repeated in 12:12, The similari- 
ties between chap, 12 and chap. 7 are noteworthy: Samuel 
is the theocratic ruler over Igrael. As such he commands 
a miraculous event (7:10ff; 12:16ff). In both chapters he 
is intercessor before Yalweh (7:6; 12:19). Furthermore, 
the relation of chap, 12 to other pa8sages involves not 
only the attitude toward a king per 8e but also the view of 
Samuel which is afforded. Precigely as in other anti- 
monarchical passages, 12:1-25 portrays Samuel as the major 
leader of Iagrael, their prophet-priest who has faithfully 


executed his office (vv. 1-15) and continues to exhort the 


5Tnertzbere, OD «© 6lt., Pe. IT. 


people and the king to covenant obedience (vv. 11-15). 


2. Themes in the Elohist and Deuteronomy 


My 8urvey of the contributions of s8cholarship on the 
composition of I Sam, 1-15 (cf, Chapter IT) has shom that 
8cholars have variously labelled the passages degignated as 
the anti-monarchical gource either as part of the Elohist 
gource (Budde, H6lscher, Eigafeldt) or as part of the work 
of the Deuteronomist, an extension of the theology of 
Deuteronomy (Wellhausen, Lods, Noth). The fact that these 
Pa38ages have been called both Deuteronomic and Elohistic 
indicates the similarities between D and E and suggests 
that they may derive from a common circle of traditions. 

The. connection between the Elohist 8ource and Deuter- 
onomy has been often noted by zoholars.* Most frequently 
s8cholars have stregsed the dependence of the one upon the 
other. R., Brinker notes that "it is evident that both the 
naryative and the legislative 8ections of Deutermony are 
chiefly, if not golely, based on the Northern traditions 
. normally marked E,"2? Other scholars have i8golated 


— —— 


5 poD extensive bibliography as well as 8swmary of the 
most important is88ues at stake, cf, J, Muilenburg, "The 
!0Office! of the Prophet in Ancient Is8rael,”" The Bible in 


Modern Scholarship, ed. J, Hyatt (Nashville, 1966), pp. 80- 
L, Tele 19. f 
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R, Brinker, The Influence of Sanctuaries in Early 
I8grael (London, 1946), pÞ. 196. Cf. algo Weiser, The 01g 


Testament, PP» 131-32. G. -Mgky od oe {oped © Intro- 


duction,” The Interpreter's Bible (Nashville, 1952), IT, 326, 


Eissfeldt, Introduction, PP. 220-22, 


(1 


particular phenomena for comparigon. Thus, the city of 
Shechem is clearly important for both gources, and the 
ceremony of covenant renewal at Shechem in Jos, 21, (E) may 
be 1ikewise indicated in 8uch passages as Deut. 11:26-32 
and 27:11-26,00 Indeed G, Ernest Wright has claimed for 
Shechem the origin of the Deuteronomic tradition. In an 
exhaustive. 8tudy of apodictic law, Karlheinz Rabast has 
ghowmn the dependence of the laws in Deuteronomy upon those 
in the Covenant Code of x, 02 As will be discuss8sed below, 
von Rad has demonstrated that the Gattung of Deuteronomy 
parallels the covenant Gattung of Ex. 19-2h.03 

In view of these regearches which 8uggest a close 
relationship of the two gsources, I 8should like to continue 
-the investigation by streasing baslc themes which are of 
importance to both the Elohist gource and Deuteronomy. 
This will gerve to indicate that these important narrative 


complexes derive from s8imilar, if not identical, circles. 


Importance of Exodus and Conquest Traditions. 4 81izeable 
portion of the passages assigned to E in Exodus and Numbers®* 


I 
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von Rad, Studies, pp. lO0-hl. Eduard Nielsen 
Shochem. A Traditio-Historical Investigation (Copenhagen, 
$9937 0 RE > 


olyright, OP. Cit., Pp. 326, 
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Karlheinz Rabast, Das apodiktigsche Recht im Deutero=- 
Loon und im Heiligkeitsgesetz ermsdorf, 1945), pp. T-1?T>, 


o 


63,00 Rad, "The Problem of the Hexateuch, " PP. 26-33, 


ex. 1-2; 3; h:10-17, 27-28, 30a; 5; 6:1; 7-11; 12: 
31; 13:17-19; 1h; 17:1b=7; 18; 19:2-25; 20:1-20; 23: 20-33; 


deal with the events:of the exodus from Egypt or its 
recollection by the Iaraelites during their wilderness 
wanderings. Thus, in the degcription of events at Sinai, 
E bases the proclamation of the law upon the gaving event 
of the exodus. Ex, 20:1-2 form the prologue to the law: 
"and God gpoke all these words gaying, 'I am Yahweh your 
God who brought you out of the houge of bondage.'" This 
dovia for the covenant between God and man differs from 
that emphasized in the Yahwist, Ex, 34: 6-802 Ppior to 
the events at Sinai, frequent reference is made to the 
exodus in the Elohist gource, At Rephidim, the people are 
desperate for water, and they "murmur against Moges, " 
gaying "Why did you bring us up out of Egypt, . . ." (Ex. 
17:3b). In the important events of Ex. 18, where Jethro 
instructs his gon-in-law in the Proper worship of Yahweh 
and urges upon him the use of "able men . . . and rulers" 
for deciding minor legal is8ues, reference is made repeat - 
edly to the deliverance from Egypt. In 16:1, Jethro the 
Midianite had heard of this great deed. In 16:8, Moges 
tells Jethro "all that Yahweh had one" in Egypt. Jethro 


rejoices in this and offers praise to Yahweh (vv. 9-10). 


_— 


hem man 


11; Nun. 11:4-35; 12; 13-1h; 20:11b, 1-21; 21:h-9, 10-36; 
22-21; 32, Eigsfeldt, Introduction, pp. 200-01. No agree- 
ment exists as to the precise extent of E, but this de- 


limitation is roughly parallel to those in Weiger, The 01d 
Testament, p. 126 and in Holscher, op. cit., pp. 139-10; 
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PHurray Newnan, The People of the Covenant (New 
York, 1962), Þ. lh. , OT TRE 


Indeed the exodus is the meagure of Yahweh's stature above 

all the gods. Jethro confesgses, "Now I know that Yahweh is 
greater than all gods, because he delivered the people from 
under the hand of the Egyptians, when they dealt arrogantly 
with them," be, 

In Numbers 20, the people demand water at Kadesh. 
They despair and demand to know why they were brought up 
out of Egypt (20:5). Later in the chapter Moges geeks per- 
misgion to pass through Edom, In his message to the king 
of Edom, Moges carefully reviews the 80Journ in Egypt, the 
Oppression, Is8rael's cry to Yahweh, and the deliverance 
from Egypt (20:1-16). The hint of deliverance from Egypt 
is given even in Genesis, where God promises to be with 
Ia8rael (Jacob) in Egypt and to return them again to Canaan 
(Gen. 1,6:h). 

The motif of the Conquest is expregged in two forms 
in the Elohist 8ource: the promise of the land, and the 
narratives of the Conquegt. Already I8ragel has a claim to 
Palestine in the time of the patriarchs., Jacob buys a 
field at Shechem (Gen. 33:19ff) and the Elohist carefully 
records the establishment of "landmarks" in. the land, i.e., 
a marker for Rachel's tomb at Ephrat (Gen, 35:20) and a 


gtone at Bethel where Jacob golemnly vows to give a tithe 


to Yaweh (Gen. 28:18-22), Numerous references occur in E 


to the bounty of the land and the Joys of the harvest (Num, 
13:23ff; 21:5ff), Iaanc's blessing upon Jacob reflects the 


theme of a land rich in produce: "May God give you of the 
dew of heaven, and of the fatness of the earth, and plenty 
of grain and wine" (Gen, 27:28) 00 In Ex. 23:20, Moges, 
g8peaking for Yahweh, concludes the statement of his com- 
mands with a reference to the land promised to the I8rael- 
ites: "Behold, TI gend an angel before you, to cuane you 
on the way and to bring you to the place which I have pro- 
pared," _” 

Turning to the Conquest itself, conclusions con- 
cerning Elohist themes are made precarious by the problem 
of gource analysis. Scholars differ widely in identifying 
a composite JE z0urce, ©) Separate J and E c0urces, 0" three 
parallel gourcesg, LJE, 99 or no Pentateuchal gources at all. '* 
Holscher and Weiger give notable precedent, however, to the 
theory that the account is primarily an Elohist narrative, 
with occagional evidence of the Yalwist (2:1, ha, 12b, 13, 
17a, 18ab, 19, 21; 3:1; h:3, 8ab; 5:13-15;. 6:25),7% This 


0EcLacher, OP. Cit., Pe. 235, 


STpriver, Introduction, p. 1l06ff. 


| 687. E, Carpenter and G, Harford, The Compogition of 


the Hexateuch (London and New York, 1902), pp.  EIEM 
09%ie5foldt, Introduction, pp. 250-55. 


10he most notable theory along these lines is that 
of M., Noth, who argues that Deuteronomy - IT Kings 1s a 
Deuteronomic history drawing on originally 8eparate tradi- 
tions; Studien, pagsgim. | ba 


Testament, ÞÞ. l- 


(15l8cher, 2p eit., .PÞ. 21-25, Weiger, The 014 


off 


1s 8uggested both by the fact that the cities conquered are 
northern and that Joghua, the hero about whom these indi- 
vidugl 8agas are grouped, is from the North (Ephraim) and 
linked with Shechem. '© The bulk of the material in Jos. 
1-11 consists of individual accounts of conquest, grouped 
around Joshua, the leader of all Iasrael in the writers' 
view. (- 

Of particular note in these chapters is the narra- 
tion of the crogsing of the Jordan, the zotting up of twelve 
gtones either on the Canaganite shore (1:3) or in mid-stream 
(4:9), and the cireumeising of all males (Jos, 3:1-5:9)., 

The account pregents many difficulties for gource analy- 
2188 partly because no fewer than four important elements 
of tradition are Involved in the narrative: in addition to 
the etiological accounts of the stones, there is the account 
of the miraculous crossing of the Jordan (3:1-17) and the 


pPregence of the ark, borne aloft by the priests (3:13ff) 
and located at Gileal (1:15-20), 72 


T-x: Alt, "Joeus," Kleine Schriften (Minchen, 1959), 
I, 176-92, H. Gressmann, Die = 


fange igraels (Die Schriften 
228 Testeaments in Auswahl, I; G6ttingen, T9215, 
Pe ” TH ; | : 


T3ei8r, The Q1d Testament, p. 115. 


1tattempts to igolate two separate strata have been 
made by K., MShlenbrink, "Die Landnahmesagen des Buches 
Jogua," ZAW LXVIII (1938), pp. 238ff; GC. A. Keller, "Uber 
einige alttestamentliche Heiligtumslegenden, ” ZAW LXITI 
(1956), pP. 85ff.; and JT, Dus, "Die Analyse zweier Ladeer- 
zahlungen des Josguabuches," ZAW LXXII (1960), pp. 107ff. 


(E 
ans -Joachim Kraus, Worship in Is8rael, tr. Geof- 
frey Buswell (Richmond, 1966; tr. Tr DTTC dienst in Israsl, 
Munich, 1962), p. 155. 


For our purpos8es, however, the most important factor 
in these traditions is that the events at Gilgal 8pecifi- 
cally link the traditions of exodus and conquest together. 
On the one hand the 01d Testament traditions which speak of 
Gilgal relate the conquest to this zenctuary. '© Gilgal 1s 
the first sanctuary in the promiged land, From here attacks 
are laumnched (Jos. 10:6ff; 14:6), Furthermore, it is at 
Gilgal that the division of the land takes place (Jos. 
ll.:6). Thus the 8anctuary repregents the culmination of 
the conquest and the realization of the promise of the land. 


Von Rad observes, ". . . der Schlisspunkt der Landnahmetra- 


aition 8ind die Ereignisse in Gilgal, Man konnte als 


genauer 88gen, ihr eigentlicher g8copus ist weniger die 

Landnahme als die Landswweisung an die Stamme durch den 

Willengentscheid Jahwes."'! These events, however, are 

also intimately related to the crossing of the Sea of Reeds 

and thus to the exodus. The meaning of the ritualistic 

crogsing of the Jordan is carefully explained by Joghua: 
When your children as8k their fathers in time to come, 
IWhat do these stones mean?! then you 8hall let your 
children know, 'Igrael passed over this Jordan on dry 
groumd,! For Yahweh your God dried up the waters of 
the Jordan for you until you: passed over, as Yahweh 
your God did to the Red Sea, which he dried up for us 
until we pas8ed over, . . «» (Jos, lh:i21-23) 


Thus, an analogy is dramm between the two events. The 


767p14., p. 153. 


| 17gerbara von Rad, Das fo eschichtliche Problem 
des Hexeteuchs (Stuttgart, LY TY — 


croaging of the Jordan is uniquely suited to a cultic 
enactment of both the crossing of the s8ea and the entry 
into the promised land (cf. Ps. 11:8) .7* Further remi - 
niscence of the deliverance from Egypt occurs when Joshua 
commands the ciremeision of all those males who were not 
80 treated gince the exodus; thus the "curse of Egypt” is 
removea (5:2-9). Finally, the Pasgover is obgerved "on 
the fourteenth day of the month at evening. . . ." (5:10b). 
In Deuteronomy, the traditions of exodus and conquest 
could hardly be more prominent, The most important 
instances are the credos identified by Gerhard von Rad and 
the Gattung of the book itself. For both analyses we are 


indebted to von Rad's traditio-historical and form-critical 
79 


discussion. 


Amidast hortatory material the authors of Deuteronomy 
have placed a gmall pericope (6:20-2h) which is in response 
to the question of the meaning and s8ignificance of the laws 
Prescribed for all Iagraelites, This brief statement reviews 
two primary events in the saving deeds of Yahweh: the de- 
l1iverance from Egypt (vv. 21-23a) and the tabartiezes of the 
land (v. 27b), Von Rad atresses that no mention is made of 


the events at Singi--neither here nor in any 8uch credal 


statements (Deut, 26:5b-9; Jos. 2h; Ps. 132; Ex. 15) 90 
78 "py 
79 


Kraus, Worship, pp. 156-59, 


von Rad, "The Problem of the Hexateuch,”" pp. 1-78. 
5071s, PP. 6, 10, 11. 


This objection may not be decisive, however. ** The cultic 
function of guch a credo is more evident in Deut. 26 where 
two prayers are recorded, one for the festival of first 
fruits, the other for tithing. The litany of vv. 5b-9 is 
the required regponse before Yahweh of any worshipper pre- 
Senting the "first of all the fruit of the ground." In 
this credo, every Igraelite recites the 8acred history of 
the people: gojJourn in Egypt; affliction and cry to Yahweh; 
Yalweh!'s deliverance of his people by "his mighty hand . . . 
with s8igns and wonders" (vv. $5b-6); and inheritance of the 
Land (v. 9).0 

The Gattung of the entire book algo reflects the 
Importance of these traditions. Noting the importance of 
considering the present form of the book as the product of 
a commumity of faith, von Rad identifies a covenant form: 
Deut. 1-11, historical getting and parenetic exposition; 
Deut, 12-26, recitation of the law; Deut. 26:16-19, coven- 
antal obligations; Deut. 27ff, blessings and ourses 03 The 


lo. the study by Herbert Huffmon: "Exodus, Sinai 


and Credo,” CBQ (April, 1965), pp. 101-13. Algo Weiger, 
The Old Testament, pp. 88-89, 


87 find von Rad's arguments that these credos 
represent early, historical formulae quite convincing. He 
8treasges the likelihood that reference to the Promised Land 
would appear in a harvest prayer, Nor is it likely that 
© guch & pericope=--given its cultic appearance--would be 

s8imply invented, "Die feierliche Rezitation der Hauptdaten 
der Heilesgeschichte, ge1 es als direktes Credo oder als 
paranetische Rede an die Gemeinde, mugs einen festen Bestand- 
tell des altisraelitischen Kultus gebildet haben.” yon Rad, 
Das formgeschichtliche Problem, p. 7. 


| 37 bis., pp. 27-28. 


basis for the proclamation of the law is therefore the pre- 
gentation of Heilsgeschichte, i.e., the consideration of 
Yahweh's past deeds for his people. As yon Rad notes, 
Deut. 1-11 form-critically parallels Ex. 19; 20:1-2, Both 
constitute the prologue to proclamation of covenantal Law. 
The historical account in Deut. 1-3 basically narrates the 
wandering in the wilderness as recounted by Moges, Mention 
is made, however, of initial stages in the conquest (2:26- 
3:11), and the promize of the land is reiterated (3:12-22), 
Beyond this, references to the Heilsgeschichte occur fre- 
quently, Thus, Moges stresses Yalhweh's gift of the land as 
the basis for purging the Canaanites within Iprael's midet 
(7:1-5). In the same "sermon" the evidence that Yahweh is 
God and the basis for obedience to his commands (vv. 9-11) 
is his s8aving deed in delivering Israel from Egypt (v. 8). 
In a parallel oration®? Is8rael is likewise urged not to 
forget the deliverance from Egypt (6:12). 

References to the conquest are prevalent in the 
Deuteronomic passages concerning Holy War. The promise of 
the land and the process of its conquest form the context 


for the Deuteronomic theology of Holy War, © Von Rad. has 


Shown that the theology of Holy War permeates Deuteronomy, 


Sl Þ49., PP. 21-25. 


85. Klostermann, Der Pentateuch (Leipzig, 1906), pÞ. 
216, Von Rad, "Problem,” p. xxx; 


Norman K, Gottwald, "'Holy War! in Deuteronomy : 


53 ep and Gritique, 


" Review and Expositor LXI (P 
1964), p. 303. ns. Rrngadteg UH (Pall, 


by. 
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whether in the form of particular laws (e.g., 20:10-16; 21: 
10-lh; 23:10=11),. or in igolated references to defeat and 
extermination of the Canaanites (6:18; 7:lff; 20:16ff), or 
in Holy War spocches.*7 In 20:1-6, Moges reminds the 
Iagraelites that they 8shall confront enemy nations much more 
numerous than they (v. 1), and he concludes by warning that 
the gift of the land is not because of Igrael!s righteous- 
ness but rather in spite of her stubbornness (v. 6). In the 
SPeech of chap. 20, Israel is urged not to fear, in spite 
of overwhelming odds. The basis for her trust in Yahweh is 
the reminder that Yahweh "brought you up out of the land of 
Egypt." In Moges! golemn avccck in chap. 31, he urges 
I8grael to "be strong and of good courage,” for obe ghall 
indeed inherit the land promised to their fathers by Yahweh 
(31:1-8). Finally, numerous individual references occur 
either within the context of hortatory material in chaps. 
5-11 or as basis for particular laws in chaps. 12-26, 
References to the conquest or the promise of the land include 
623, 10-11; 11:10-12, 31; 12:1, 10; 27:3; recollections of 
the exodus include 5:6, 15; 8:1h; 9:26; 11:3, h; 13:10; 16: 
1, 3; 2922, 16, 


Significance of the prophet; his role in Israel. The empha- 


818 upon prophecy and the exalted role of the prophet is 


often noted in discusgsions of the Elohist zource,** Holscher, 


87 


von Rad, Studies, pp. 15-59, 


Oreiffor, OPs cites, Po. 17l.. Geor  Fohrer, Einlei- 


tung in das alte Testement (Heidelberg, 196 ), Pe. 170, Eigs- 


7 Introduction, pÞ. 203-0. Weiser, The 01d Testament, 
Pp ( o | | 


in discussing the basic religious orientation of E comments 


that 


Die Vertreter dieger Geschichtsdeutung sind auch bel 

E ie Profeten. . . » Durch den Mund dieser Profeten 

deutet E die Geschichte Iasraels als eine Geschichte 

menschlicher Simde und daraus folgenden Unheils, 

g6ttlicher Gnade und Treue 09 
Numerous pas8ages illustrate this: In Ex, 32, the people 
lapge into revelry and apostasy, Mogses returns in great 
anger (v. 19), destroys the golden calf (v. 20), and orders 
the slaughter of about three thousand Iagraclites (vv. 25- 
29). Ex. 33: 7-11 gives 8 careful degcription of Moges 
receiving the word of Yahweh in the tent of meeting. In 
Num. 1l;, the people "raige a loud cry" and propoge to rebel 
(ve. lff), Moses receives the terrible word of Yahweh that 
all will die in the wilderness (v. 33). He proclaims this 
to the people (v. 39ff). 

In addition to Moses, Holscher als0 8peaks of Abra- 


ham (specifically called a prophet in Gen, 20:7), Miriam. 


(ef, Ex, 15:20), Samuel, Nathan, Ahijah, Elijah, Elisha, 


I8aiah as prophets who are prominent in the Elohistic 
strand, ?* He refers, in the quotation given above, to the 
prophet in E as mediator of Yahweh's grace. This role 
(which I would identify as intercession) does not receive 


gufficient emphasis however. This is also true in 


09ELacher, OP. Cit., Pe. 215. 


Ls his study, Holscher traces both the Elohist and 
Yalwist through II Kings. 


Scharbert!s study where he carefully reviews the various 
mediatorial roles of prophet, priest, judge, as well as 
major figures guch as Moges, Joshua, and Semuel, In dis- 
cugsing the Elohist's portrayal of Moges, Scharbert gtresses 
that Moges transmits Yahweh!s word but does not function as 
Intercessor for the people before Yahweh, ?- The same is 
claimed for prophets, who do not function as intercesgors 
prior to Jeremiah. "Die Hauptaufgabe des Propheten ist 

die Vbermittlung des Gotteagwortes, das, wie bereits betont 
warde, zu allen Zeiten entweder Heils- oder Unheilswort 


g8ein connte 1% 


Numerous passages in the text indicate differently, 
however. E not only refers to Abraham as a prophet but 
links this concretely with his function as an intercess07r: 
"Now then restore the man's wife; for he is a prophet, and 
he will pray for you (wytpll), and you shall live." (Gen. 
20:7). Moges acts very often as intercesgor on behalf of 
the people before Yahweh. In Ex. l:10-18, the people are 
fearful before the Egyptians '"y 10a). Moges cries to 
Yahweh (8'q; Vs 15), and Yalweh regponds by delivering them 
(vv. 16-18), In Ex. 32, Moges again intercedes before 


Yahweh, pleading for forgiveness (vv. 30-32), This is one 


9 o8ef Scharbert, Heilesmittler im Alten Testament 
und im Alten Orient (Freiburg, 196h), pp. 90-92. 


Irv1a., P. 286, 


of the few instances where Moges! plea is in vain (vv. 33- 
35), In Num, 12, Miriam and Aaron incur Yahweh!'s wrath 
because they have slighted Moges, Yahweh!s punishment 1s 
8wift and terrible (v. 9ff), Moges intercedes, however, 
and presumably 8ecures Miriam!s recovery (vv. 13-15). At 
Mt, Hor, the people complain about the absence of food and 
water (21:5), In wrath Yahweh afflicts them with serpents 
(ve. 6). The people repent of their lack of faith, and 
Moges prays for them (wytpll; v. 7b). This ensures Yahweh's 
forgiveness (vv. 8-9). 

The most 8ignificant passage, however, for interces- 
| 81on as a function of the prophets in E is Ex, 20:18-20: 
Now when all the people 8aw the thunderings and the 
1ightnings and the gound of the trumpet and the moun- 
tain smoking, the people were afraid and trembled; 
and they stood afar off, and g8aid to Moges, !You 
Speak to us, and we will hear; but let not God speak 
to us, lest we die,! And Moges s8aid to the people, 


!Do not fear; for God has came to prove you, and that 


the fear of him may be before your eyes, that you may 
not gin. 


In a very illuminating monograph, Hans-Joachim Kraus dis- 
cus8ses the position of one charged with proclamation of the 
apodictic law, whose context he assumes (with A. Alt) to be 

the covenant renewal festival,?- Kraus identifies Ex, 20: 

18'-20 as an etiological passage degcribing the Mogaic office — 
of one who proclaims the covenant law ("Das Amt des charis- 


matischen Rechtsverkinders. . .")., The reagon for s8uch an 
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| 2 Hans -Joachim Kraus, Die prophetische Verkimdiewn 
des Rechts in Igrael (Theologische Studien, Heft LI); eas. 
Karl Barth and Max ( 


__ Geiger (Zollikon: Evangelischer Verlag, 


office is expressly stated in v. 19, "Das Volk konnte die 
Heiligkeit und Herrlichkeit Jahwes nicht ertragen, darum 
erbat es einen menschlichen Mittler, der das Recht verkun- 
aete, 19% The juxtaposition of this passage with the deca- 
logue and the Covenant Code 8uggests the probability of 
Kraus! thesis. Nevertheless the fear of the people before 
God permits the conclusion that Moges 8hall here function 
as an intercesso0r in the broader 8ense of one who will 
Speak to God on the people!s behalf. In suwnmary, it would 


Seem appropriate to accord an intercesgory function to the 


prophets in the Elohist gource, 


As has been noted, Moges is the prophet par excel- 


lence in E; thus he is the only one who is able to speak 
directly with God (ph !1 ph, Num. 12:8). In addition, the . 
Spirit of prophecy is accorded to others, according to the 
Elohist. When Jogshua protests that Eldad and Medad are 
claiming to prophesy, Moges admonishes, "Would that all 
Yahweh's people were prophetsl” (Num. 11:29). Immediately 
preceding this event, Moges has gathered the elders about 
him that they may be prophets: wyhy knwh 'lyhm brwb. 
wytnb'w, "when the spirit rested upon them, they prophe- 
g8ied,” (Num, 11:25b) 

I would conelude that the evidence pregented "shows 


clearly a positive interest in and the close relationship 


of E to the prophetic movement. "9? As in E, 80 also in D. 


W-Ibid., p. 13. 


Yeiger, The 01d Testament, p. lll. 


does the prophet appear highly esteemed; and affinities 
with the prophetic movement are pronounced, This is 
expresged in geveral ways. 5, R., Driver notes that 


Deuteronomy 


combines the spirit of the prophet and the spirit of 
the legislator: it is a prophetical law-book, a law- 
book in which civil and ceremonial statutes become 
the expression of a great spiritual and moral ideal, 
which is designed to comprehend and govern the entire 
1ife of the comumity 96 


He does not 8specify, but pregumably he speaks of D's empha- 
81s upon complete and inward love of God and one's fellow 
man (e.g., 6:l.-5 and 11:1), As did the prophets, 80 also 
Deuteronomy deals at great length with the problem of 


abgolute loyalty to Yahweh and purity of worship in the 


face of Canaanite heatheniam,? 

Perhaps most important, however, is the attention 
which Deuteronomy gives to the "office" of the prophet. 
Within a pericope which sets forth the offices of Iarael, 
the pre-eminent position is accorded the prophet (Deut, 
18:15ff), for which office Moges is the prototype. The 
author carefully (and climatically) contrasts the futile 
practices of goothsayers and gorcerers to the only ons with 
whom Yahweh s8speaks airectly--the prophet (18:17-18). In- 
cluded in the brief passage (vv. 15-22) are the definition 


%. R, Driver, Deuteronomy (International Critical 
Commentary; New York, 1095), pp. xxvi-xxvii. 


WNyecarthy, OP, Cit., Þ. 116, Cf, also Weiger, The 
014 Tegtgment, p. 133. J, A, Bewer, The Literature of the 
014 Tegtement (New York, 1938), p. Th: Þ 


of the office (15a), the divine ordination (18a, "I will 
raige up for them a prophet like you. . . .") and the warn- 
ing against a false prophet (20a). Clearly the prophet in 
D is identical in importance and fwmetion with the prophet 
in E: Yahweh speaks directly with both (cf. Num. 12:8, BE); 
Moges is the prophet par excellence (cf, Deut. 4:10); and 


perhaps most importantly, the "locus classicus" of the 
prophet's function in E (Ex. 20:18) is quoted here (v. 16). 
It 8eems warranted to apply to both E and D the observation 


of yon Rad? 


»* © » What stands unmistalkably in the forefront: in 
Deuteronomy is an interest in prophecy and the prob- 
lems which it get. Indeed, the supreme office | 
through which the proper intercourse between Jahweh 
and Israel is to be carried out is that of the pro- 
phet, who will never cease in Israel (Deut. xviii. 
18). Thus, according to Deuteronomy, Israel as 
properly constituted stands explicitly under charis- 


matic leadership, 99 
Emphasis upon Moges. Another theme which E and D share is 
_ the position accorded to Moges. As I have noted, the 
greatest prophet is Moges. In both gources (cf, Num. 12:7, 
E and Deut. $5:26-27, D) God Speaks face bo face only with 
Moges, In the Elohist, Moges!' pogsition is given pre- 


eminence In numerous ways. His life marks the time when 


POutlenbure, "Office," pp. 86-87. Cf. also Kraus, 
Die prophetische Verktndi PP» 13-16, where he speals- 
of this paS5age and Ex, 20:10ff as etiological passages 


for the "Mogaic office" of "charismatiascher Ubermittler 
des Gottesrechts." | 


99 | 
Gerhard von Rad, 01d Testament Theology, tr. 


D, M., G. Stalker (New York, 1962} tr, of .Theologie des 


Alten Testaments, Bd. I, Munich, 1957), I, 95, 


God first revealed His name to His people (Ex. 3). Not only 
is he the leader of Israel during the s80Journ in Egypt, the 
exodus, and the wanderings in the wilderness; during this 
time, he alone is the worker of miracles. The plagues are 
not simply announced as in J but produced by Moses!' magic 
rod (Ex, 7:20; 9:23; 10:12, 138, 21ff), Other miraculous 
deeds include dividing the Sea of Reeds (Ex, 11:16), pro- 
ducing water from rock (Ex, 17:5ff), defeating Amalek by 
simply waving his hands (Ex. 17:8-13) 00 In addition to 
gerving as intercessor on behalf of sinful Isgrael, Moges 
performs three other major functions: He mediates God's 
commands to the people and receives their pledges of 
obedience (Ex, 20:1-23:195 21:3-11). He is the teacher of 
the Torah, making it public and interpreting it (Ex. 18:20, 
". + + you 8hall teach them the statutes and the decisions, 
and make them know the way in which they must walk and what 
they must do.'). Finally, Mogses is a judge, ruling over 
the major cages that cannot be delegated to others (Ex, 18: 
22, ", «. . every great matter they shall bring to you, 
© os of, also Ex, 3327-11), 01 

In Deuteronomy, Moges! role is considerably differ- 
ent, although no less prominent. His influence on events 
in Israel's history is minimized. Only rarely does he act 
as a leader directing Ig8rael's fortunes (Deut. 1:23; 2:20ff; 


—_— 


L00preiffer, OPe Cit., Þ. 17. 
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gScharbert, op. cit., pp. 91-92, 


3:18), and he does not perform miracles,» On the contrary 
his role is to proclaim God's word, The most s8ignificant 
ag8pect of the portrayal of Moges in Deuteronomy is that the 
book is cast as a gspeech by Israel's Leader. This is 


unique among the law books of the O1d Toes tament .*0< 


As in 
E, Moges intercedes for the people. Moges recalls that 
Yahweh heard his plea after the gorry events of the golden 
calf (Deut. 9:19), and Aaron's life was S8pared through his 
intercessory offices (9:20), In this portion of Moges' 
degcription, much more is made of the burdens of his Inter- 
cession than in other gources. We are told that he lies 
prostrate for forty days and nights and fasts (Deut. 9:18). 
His long prayer of intercession is given (Deut. 9:25ff). 
Furthermore, Moges 1s implicated in the apostasy of the 
People, Becauge of their gin, he will not gee the Promised 
Land (Deut. 1:37; 3:2h, 25). Thus, Moges as 8 "auffering 
mediator” of Yahweh is accentuated in D more than in E,-03 


Us8e of the Covenant Gattung. Parallels between the Cove. - 
nant Code and Deut. 9 PO nn TO ren 


George Mendenhall's pioneering regearch established 
the Gattung of treaties: preamble and prologue; stipulations; 
provision for public reading and deposit; list of gods as 


witnes8es; curgses and blessings These findings have 


102,o0n Rad, Theology, I, 29-95, Studies, p. 1l. 


103, on Rad, Theology, I, 29h. 


10 = 
Mendenhall, OP. cit., PP. 31-34. The study depends 


in part on the earlier re8earch of V. Kurogec, Hethitizche 
EE SVOTEDSogS (Leipzig, 1931). I have not been able to see 
gs work. | 


been applied to 014 Testament texts with notable regults. 


Thus, the Elohist account of the revelation at Sinai (Ex. 
20-21, ) contains prologue (20:1-2), laws in apodictic form 
(20: 3-23:19), and blessings and assurance of Judgment if 

digobedience is encountered (23:19-23). In Ex, 21:7 pro- 
vision is made for public reading of the "book of the 


covenant, 10> 


Other notable examples of the covenant Gattung in E 
include the account of the solemn as88embly at Shechem (Jos. 
21). On the ons hand, the Gattung in this chapter is un- 
usually cloge to that of the Hittite treaty: .preamble (v. 
2); Vorgeschichte (vv. 2-13; a lengthy review of past 
events between the contractual parties); stipulations (vv. 
11-15); blessings and curses (implied in the statement of 
21:20); inseription of the laws and invocation of witnesses 
(vv. 26-27) 206 Finally, the Gattung and the terminology 
of Ex, 19: 3-6 are noteworthy. Again ve gee the familiar 
combination of recital of past events (v. h) and the state- 


ment of obligations (vv. 5-6). 


It is the language of direct address, of proclamation 
and urgent call to hearing, of stress upon the first 
and gecond persons, the I and the Thou, and above all 
of the covenant contingency with its protasis and 


1057Þ1d., p. 35ff. MeCarthy, op. cit., pp. 153-5h; 


I © a, McCarthy's regervations. Baltzer, op. Cites 
Po on | EIN 


106,-1tzor, OP» Cit., PP. 29-36, Baltzer notes that 
any extensive z8eries of obligations is missing, and the 


witnes8es8 of other gods is not applicable. Cf. algo 
McCarthy, op. eit., pp. lh-h7. 


apodosis, which lies at the heart of the moasage, 0! 
The connection between this covenant Gattung in 

Elohist passages and in the book of Deuteronomy is direct, 
as von Rad has Shown 00 The Gattung which he identifies 
in the book has been noted above (p. 160). A remarkably 
gimilar gtructure' is evident in the Sinal traditions known 
to J and E (but primarily E): exhortation (Ex, 19:h-6) 
and historical prologue (Ex, 20:1); proclamation of the 
law (decalogue and Covenant Code); promise of blessing (Ex, 
23:20=-33); 8ealing of the covenant (Ex, 21:3-11). 

Die begondere geschichtliche Verkleidung dieger vier 

Grundelemente im Buch Exodus kann doch nicht daruber 


hinwegtauschen, dass sich das Deuteronomium gowohl 


formal wie s8achlich durchaus in derselben Pesttradi- 
tion bewegt.10 


The 8imilarity of ontent to which von Rad calls 
attention has been often noted, Not only is the decalogue 
repeated (Deut. 5$:6-21), but numerous legal pericopes are 
contained alike in Deuteronomy and in the Covenant Code?! 
treatment of glaves (Ex. 21:1-11; Deut, 15:12-18); cities 
of asylum (Ex. 21:12=1h; Deut. 19:1-13); kidnapping (Ex. 
21:16; Deut. 21:7); 8eduction (Ex. 22:16-17; Deut. 22:28, 
29); charity to strangers, widows, orphans (Ex, 22:21-2h} 
Deut. 24:17-22); usury (Ex. 22:25; Deut. 23:19-20); 


107yuilenburg, "Covenantal Formilations,"” p, 352. 


8 ; 
10 von Rad, Studies, pp. 11-15; Das formgeschichtliche 
Problem, pp. 23ff. 
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von Rad, Das formgeschichtliche Problem, p. 25, 


\ 


collateral in loans (Ex, 22:26ff; Deut., 21:10-13); first- 
born as sacrifice (Ex. 22:29ff; Deut., 15:19-23); unclean 
animals (Ex, 22:31; Deut. 11:3-21); malicious witnesses 
(Ex. 23:1; Deut. 19:16-21); conduct of judges (Ex, 23:2-3, 
6-8; Deut., 16:18-20); aid to one's neighbor (Ex, 23:l-5; 
Deut. 22:1-1); year of release (Ex, 23:10-11; Deut. 15:1- 
11); Sabbath (Ex. 23:12; Deut. 5213-15); oath taking (Ex, 
23:13; Deut. 6:13); major festivals (Ex, 23:11-17; Deut. 
1621-17); first-fruits as s8acrifice (Ex, 23:19a; Deut. 2b: 
2-10); "you s8hall not boil a kid in its mother's milk" 
(Ex. 23:19b; Deut. 14:21b).*** 

The form and content of the laws in the Coventat Lode 
and in Deuteronomy, as well as the Holiness Code, have been 
analysed by Rabast, His i380lation of numerous units of 
apodictic law gerves further to define the relationship of 
the two codes, Probably Deuteronomy was dependent upon the 
legal traditions underlying the .Covenant Code. He expanded 
the laws in a homiletical manner, The gocial orientation is 


emphasized (Deut. 21:6, 1h), and the theological concerns of 


the authors are prominent.” 


L10g,rhard yon Rad, Deuteronomy (The 014 Tegtament 


Library; Philadelphia, 19 4þ of Das fi fimfte' Buch Mose: 
Deuteronomium, G5ttingen, 196l, ) By 13s 


| Lilnpgr Douteronontkor interpretiert das Recht des 
Bundegsbuches in Beisp elen und Motiven , , . Der Deutero- 


Em t! Uber Juristische Texte." Rabast, op. 


cites PPPs 6, 16-173 cf. also Driver, Deuteronomy, pP. viii- 
Xo 


Yahweh alone 8hall rule. The theme of Yahweh as king 1s 
most frequently asgo0ciated with the period of the amphicty- 
ony. In Jud. 8:23, Gideon s8ays "I will not rule over you, 
and my gon will not rule over you; Yahweh will ruls over 
you.” This account follows on Gideon's spectacular victory 
on Is8rael!s behalf, It is his response to the demand of the 


LIZ 


people to make him king. That this theme is historical. 


is guggested by the fact that Iarael delayed for nearly two 
centuries before adopting the pattern of an earthly kingship. 
This phenomenon, which was the gource of Israel's uniqueness 
during the period of the amphictyony, is closely related to 
her exclusive loyalty to Yahweh, 

The exclusive commital of the sacred ag80ciation of 

the Israelite tribes to its God and to his will have 

had its effect on their history, and the particular-. 

ity of Is8rael thus appears as a historical fact, 113 
Hence, the "major" judges derive their authority not from 
the people nor is it inherited, Rather, they are instru- 
ments of Yahweh; their chariama is a "free gift of Yahweh , "224 


Jephthah is an exception to this policy (Jud. 11:1ff)., 


———————— 


 UEmhe pPas8age quoted from the account of Gideon is 
Elohist, as Eissfeldt has noted, because of its similarity 
with such passages as the sermon in 6:7-10 and the Abimelech 


apiooge (8: 33-338; 9:5b=2h, 56-57), Eisgsfeldt, Introduction 
op F 


L1xyoth, Hi tory, PP. Lol-65, "God, King and Nation, " 
The Laws in the 7 i Mes and Other Es88ays, trs, D., R, 


Ap-Thomas (Edinburgh, 1966; tr. of Gegammelte Studien zum 
Alten Tegtament, Mugtoh,. 1960), pp. 161ff. 


CA, ALE, "The rormatlon of the Is8raelite State in 
alesStine, . Sggays on Uld Tiegtament History and Religion 

tre R, A, Wilson Oxford, 1960; tr, of Die Staatenbilaummg 
der Is8raeliten in Palastina," Kleine Schriften II, Minthen, 
1959), p. 178, 


The demand for exclusive loyalty to Yahweh was basic 
to the association of tribes prior to the beginning of the 
monarchy. In all probability their alliance with one another 
centered on worship at a common zhrine 122 The theme of 
Yahweh!s abgsolute pre-eminence as Israel's God and as her 
leader is perhaps most clearly revealed in the presentation 
of the "major" judges and in the clogely related motif of 
holy war. A major, although not exclusive, theme in the 
accounts of the judges is that Yalweh acted decisively to 
deliver his people, The judges were called forth by Him, 
and He cauged great panic among the enemy (Jud. h:lh; 7: 
21ff). The Israelites simply "came to help him," (Jud. 5: 
23). The account of Gideon and the systematic reduction of 
the troops carries the motif of Yalweh acting alone to Iits 
extreme (Jud, 7:2ef) 226 This emphasis. upon Yahweh is the 
gine qua non for the Holy War, 7 

Specific reference to Yahweh as king occurs 2everal 
times in the Elohist, as for example in Ex. 15:18 where the 
Song of Miriam ends with the exultant cry, "Yahweh will 
reign (ymlk) for ever.” The game theme is suggested by the 


parallsliam of the last two lines in Num. 23:21 :320 


L15yoth, Das System, pP. 9h, ll2ff. 
116 
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1186 the question of gource analysis is difficult; 
the passage may be JE, although Carpenter and Harford treat 


it Say The Composition of the Hexateuch (London, 1902), 
P . . | 


von Rad, Theology, I, 328ff, 
von Rad, Studies, Þp. h8, 


He has not beheld misfortune in Jacob; 

nor has he geen trouble in Igrael 

Yahweh their God is with them, 

and the s8hout of a king is among them. 
The Jotham fable is particularly vehement and categorical 
in its denial of earthly kingship., The prophet bitterly 
denouneces the Shechemites for making Abimelech king, Of 
the death of Abimelech it is 8aid, "And God algo made all 
the wickedness of the men of Shechem fall back upon their 
heads, and upon them came the curse of Jothem the gon of 
TJerubbatal "99 + 

In Deuteronomy, the theme of Yahweh!s exclusive 

govereignty over his people is also evident. Hence, the 
pre-eminent office in Deuteronomy's schema is that of the 
prophet, whogss authority derives from Yahweh, He is 
"raiged up" by Yalweh, and it is his words which the pro- 
phet s8peaks (Deut. 18:18-22), Furthermore, the prophet Who 
Speaks any but the words of Yalweh will die (Deut. 16:20), 
There Is no categorical rejection of kingship, as in gome 
Elohist passages, but the authors! opposition to the 
monarchy is evident from the negative content of the laws 
regarding kings (Deut. 17:16-17): the king shall not 
multiply horses for himself, nor wives, nor gold, Accord- 
ing to the Deuteronomist the desire for a king has linked 


the people with the heathen nations (Deut.'”l17:l1b)., So 


complete is Deuteronomy's intent to portray the theocratic 


order of Igrael's earliest period that it is surprising 


ky 


119,on Rad, Theology, I, 60-6l. 


that 8uch a pericope is admitted, It is not found in other 


120 


law codes. Alt digcusses the meaning of this passage as 


1t reflects the authors! reaction to kingship: 
Er kann es nicht einfach verneinen, aber ebenso wenig 
uneingeschrankt bejahen; die Erfahrumngen der Geschichte 
haben ihn gelehyt, dass 8einem Ideal von dieger Ingsti- 
tution her Gefahren drohen, gegen die er auf jeden 
Fall Vorgorge treffen muss, gelbst um den Preis, dass 
dadurch d4ie Institution jede Moglichkeit der Entfaltung 


{ihres Wegens und s8chliesslich fast Jede Dageingsberecht- 
igung verliert 1-1 


Ag in the Elohist, go also in Deuteronomy Yahweh!s exclu- 
give lordship over Israel is borne out in the ideology of 
the "holy war." As von Rad has shom, this institution 

and concept is prominent in Deuteronomy --both in individual 
legal pericopes and in lengthy germons exhorting the people 
to faith and courage before their enemies, Thus, in Deut, 
20:1=9, the first portion of the speech (vv. l-ht) atresses 
that Igrael not fear, for it is Yahweh who goes forth to 
fight on Ierael's behalf (v. hl). By putting panic in the 
hearts of the enemy, Yahweh will rout them (7:16-26; cf, 
cngaetutiy VV. 21-23), Indeed courage in battle becomes a 
test of faith, for to fear is to doubt Yalweh's unfailing 
Leadership: "It is Yahweh who goes before you; he will "oY 


with you, he will not fail you or forsake you; do not fear 


or be dismayed"” (Deut. 31:8). 


{ 


1-0, on Rad, Deuteronomy, pp. 118-19. 


1-1, Alt, "Die Heimat des Deuteronomiums , " Kleine 
Schriften (Minchen, 196l,; 3rd adechs. IT, 26h. apa 


A Specific reference to Yarwekh. as king may be noted 
- in the framework to the Blegging of! Moges: 

Thus Yahweh became king in Jeshurun, 

when the heads of the people were gathered, 122 

all the tribes of Israel together (Deut. 33:5). 
The g8ource which pregerves this Blessing remains undeter- 
mined, however. Eisgsfeldt does not link it with either J 
or E, He notes that it "could be o1d and even. very ancient 
indeed," judging from the parallels between the psalmic 
framework (vv. 1-5 and 26-29) and Judges & 13 The ortho- 
graphic evidence in the Blessing 8uggests A date no Later 
than the tenth century, due to the ab8sence of final vowel 
letters in gome cages 3h Interesting)ir, this finds gome 
agreement in Driver's suggestion in 1895 that the Bleassing 


accords well with the reign of Jeroboam 1 (922-901) 2 
8 


Religious Orientation. A final area in which the Elohist 
and Deuteronomy have muck in common is & primarily reli- 
glous orientation, both in the historical narrative of the 
events of Isgrael's history and in legal material included 
in their literary deposits. 

This attempt to gpiritualize the coarse events of 
history and to elevate important figures in Israel!s his- 


tory to pogitions of unimpeachable righteousness has often 


I=20., however, von Rad, Deuteronomy, p., 205, who 
denies a reference to Yahweh's kingship. 


1 3p188fe dt, Introduction, p. 228, 


12 prenk Crogs and D, N, Preedman, "The Blessing of 
Moges," JBL IXVII (1948), pp. 191-210. 


L25priver, Deuteronomy, PP. 387-88, 
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been noted, Thus » Pfeiffer notes that in E questionable 


actions of the patriarchs are altered or justified as 
deriving from divine commands. Abraham did not actually 
lie about his relation to Sarah (Gon, 2021-17), Sarah 
deals harshly with Hagar according to J (Gen. 16:6) but 
simply follows God's command in digmissing her according 
to the Elohist (Gen. 21:12), In E, Jacob gets the best of 
the herd by divine providence (Gen, 31:5-16), not by 
trickery as in J (Gen, 30:37=43) 328 Veilger remarks on 
the "theological ideology" of E, which emphasizes obedi- 
ence to Yalweh (Ex, 20:3; Jos, 21211) 3-7 
E!g concept of Iagragl before her God is well sawmn- 
marized in Ex, 19:6, 
Now therefore, if you will obey my voice and keep 
{1 poogod” For 613 this carth 1n.0ine, wok ava. 
, 


Shall be to me a kingdom of priests and a holy 
nation. | 


This remarkable statement of obligation and promise illus- 
trates three major themes of the Elohist: 1) a predominant 
ethical concern, made 8pocific in the Covenant Code; 2) 
I8grael's exclusiveness among the nations as the chosen of 
Yahweh; and 3) the primarily religious aspect of her exis- 
tence, The latter receives prominent negative emphasisa in 
E!g portrayal of Iagrael's continual 8in and God's inexorable 
Judgment. Even ", , , the Horeb events echo with a sharp 


L2abpreiffer, OP. Cite, Þ. 176. 


LT ei80r, The 01d Teastament, p. 115. 
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note of diggonance. Ag Moges is on the mountain receiy- 


ing God's commands, the people are reveling around the golden 
calf, CGCod'!a promisge is clear--not only of a land to inherit 
but of a final and terrible judgment: "Now go, lead the 
people to the place of which I have spoken to you, See, my 
angel. 8hall go before you, but in the day when I visit, I 
will visit their sin upon them! (Ex. 3223h )23=9 

Even prior to Sinai, the people are digbelieving and 
impatient: at Marah (Ex. 15:2h), at the wildermess of Sin 
(Ex. 1621-3), and at Rephidim (Ex, 17:1-2)., After the 
departure from Horeb during the wilderness wanderings, E 
highlights the "murmurings" and s8ins of the people and 
their leaders (Num. 12:1-16; 14:1; 17; 16), In Num, 1h, 
the people propoge open rebellion; Moges intercedes before 
Yahweh, who pardons then, However, the judgment 1s unwaver- 
ing against thoge who have tested Him "these ten times and 
have not hearkened to my voice, . . .* They shall never 200 
the land of Canaan (14:23), 

At one point, the conquest of the land is thwarted 
by the &sin of Achan, who took of the spoils of victory (the 
herem) for himgelf (Jog., 7:1-15), According to 7:la, this 
act involved all Israel in guilt: "But the people of Iarael 
broke faith in regard to the devoted things. . . ." Note 


120; a8feldt, Introduction, p. 202, Weilger, The 01d 
Testament, Pp. 115. 


1-1 e8feldt » loc. cit. 


alzso that the game expression for Yahweh!s anger (wyhr 'Pp 
ytwh) is uged here (7:1b) as in the Elohist account of Ex, 
32, with regard to Mozes (wyhr 'p mh), + Finally, in Jos. 
21,, Jos8hua prea8ents a very 80bering view of Israel!'s 
obedience to her God, The people insist (vv. 16-18) that 
they will be faithful, but Joghua commters by insisting that 
God's judgment is ever upon them: "You cannot gerve Yahweh, 
for he is a holy God; he is a jealous God; he will not for- 
give your transgressions or your sins" (21:19). 

The emphasis in E upon abgolute obedience to Yahweh 
alone (Ex, 20:13; Jos, 2h:tlhl, 22) and at the same time upon 
Iarael's failure to render 8uch obedience leads HSlecher to 
identify a theological Gegchlchtadeutumng which provides the 
framework for E's narrative. He views the Elohist as posing 
the religious question, Why did the kingdom of T8rael fall? 
The answer given by the Elohisgt: ", . , wegen 8einer 

Untreue gegen Jahve und 8ein Gets, 1530 
When we turn to Deuteronomy, much the same concern 


and emphasis are apparent, Driver has agwmarized the 


impact of Deuteronomy?! 


+ +» » it 18s the expreasiſon of a FERERNS. SINT008 and 
religious spirit, which determines it aracter in 


every part, The author wrote, it is evident, under a 
keen 8enge of the perils of idolatry; and to guard 
Igrael against this by insisting earnestly on the 
debt of gratitude and obedience which it owes to its 


pdt 6 o Lord, is the fundamental teaching of the 
. book. 1 & 


130 Elecher, OP» Cit., pe. 213. 
L31Drtver, Introduction, p. 77. 


Igracl is continually warned against following in the ways 
of Tother gods" (Deut. 6:12-15;z T:il; 8:1l-20; 11:16ff, 286; 
17:1-7; 30:17). Throughout, She is addressed and exhorted 
to live a religious life. Thus, the command to worship in 
a central ganctuary, and only there, is prominent in 
geveral major gections: in the law of the altar, according 
to which Isarael is to destroy all pagan altars and offer 
her 8acrifices only at the designated sanctuary (12:1-7); 
in the law providing for a tithe "of your grain, your wine, 
your oil, and the firstlings of your flocks and-herds" (11: 
22-29; cf, also 15:19-23); in the law establishing the fes- 
tivals (16:1-7); in the law designating Judges and priests 
to 8ettle criminal cases (17:8-13); in the provisions for 
the Levite, who may "minister in the name of Yahweh his 
Goa” in the chogen place (18:1-8).55* Tn addition to these 
pericopes, cheep. 26 deals with the procedure for offering 
the tithe; and numerous passages 8o0lemnly warn against 
apostasy, as noted above. It may be concluded that while 
the laws in Deuteronomy are by no means exclusively cultic, 
nevertheless a significant portion can be 80 designated. 
The performance of these requirements, and others, 
which rest pon Israel center in the uncompromising demand 
of abgolute loyalty to Yahweh. This basic motif is well 
Illustrated in the most typical phrageology of a book which 


1.32 


von Rad, Deuteronomy, p. 16, . 


is characterized by its standardized expressions: 


1go fear Yahweh” Deut. lh:10; 5:29; 6:2h; 8:6; 10:12; 
11:23; 17:19; 28:58; 31:13, 


"creep my commandments” Deut, l:2; 5:10; 11:1, 8, 22; 
12:20; 13th; 17219; 26217; 30:10; I6. 


"alk in his ways" Deut. 8:6; 10:12; 11:22; 16:17; 
19:93 28:9; 30r16. 


"hearken to the voice of Yahweh!% Deut. 1:30; 5:22; 13: 
19; 15253 26:1h, LI75 27:10; 20t1l, 2, 15, h5, 62. 


"rith all your heart and all your 'goul'*” Deut. 1:29; 
6:53 10:12; 11:13; 13233 26:16;- 30:2, b, 10, 


"onogy Pawan Deut. 6:13; 10:12, 20; 11:13; 13th; 
"4-3 YO 


",erve other gods” Deut. 7:lh; 8:19; 11:16; 13:2, 6, 
13; 17:3; 28:1hk, 36, bh; 29:10, 26; 30:17. 


I8rael's failure to fulfill her covenant obligations from 


the very beginning is noted in Deuteronomy, although the 
theme is not as prominent as in E (cf, Deut. 9:7b, ". .. 


from the day you came out of the land of Egypt, until you 


came to this place, you have been rebellious against 


Yahweh."). 


As in the Elohist, the nation Israsl is portrayed 
in Deuteronomy as the exclusive possession of Yahweh her 
God; thus in Deut., 11:2 we read, "For you are a people 
holy to Yahweh your God, and Yahweh has chogen you to be 
a people for his om possession, out of all the peoples 
that are on the face of the earth" (cf. also 1:37; 7:6; 

10:15; 1lh:2; 26:18), This exclusiveness of Igrasl takes 


a gpecial form in the admonitions against any contact 


with the Canaanites, Intermarriage is strictly prohibited 
(7:3ff) and of course the Canaanite places of worship are 
to be destroyed (7:5; 12:2fe) +33 In his final speech to 
Is8rael, Joshua, according to the Deuteronomist, warns 
against any interaction with other nations, If they fail 
to remain apart, Yalweh will s8urely ensnare and punish 
them by the hand of 8uch foreign peoples (Jog, 23:6=7, 12- 
13). This motif of judgment in the event of failure to 
obey and trust in Yahweh 1s prominent in Deuteronomy, The 
very s8tructure of the book includes formal curses (Deut,. 
27:1-26; 28:15ff), and in numerous instances the conse- 
quences of digobedience are clearly disaster for Isracl 


(Deut. 6310-15; 8:1l-20; 11:16ff; 31:29) 238 
3, Bagilc Themes in the Anti-Monarchical Source 


In the foregoing discussion TI have attempted to 
define thoge areas in which Deuteronomy and the Elohist 
have common interests and affinities, Major themes of 


"amphictyonic"” theology are evident in both strands of 


tradition: the primacy of the exodus and conquest tradi- 


{ > 

tions, the importance of the prophet and especially Mosges, 
the exemplar of that "office," and the milieu of covenant 
and covenant Gattung., ALL of these themes 8erve to connect 


the two northern circles of tradition intimately. 


133driver, Deuteronomy, P. xxili., 
13k7Þ44. 


When one undertakes to examine the Elohist gource as_a 
whole, fragmentary though 1t may be, and then turn to 


the Deuteronomic traditions, he can scarcely resist the 
impres8s8ion that we are dealing with one and the game 
gtream of gacral traditions, traditions which by and 
large center in the 4%» +. the complex of tradi- 
tions ag80ciated with it. 

With these common themes before us, we now turn to 
the anti-monarchical gource in I Samuel 1-15--that geries 
of passages variously- linked with D and E by s8cholars. The 
| fact that s8cholars have identified the anti-monarchical 
gource with both D and E esuggests that thege passages con- 
tain much that is identifiable with both gources. The 
Presgence of these themes outlined above to a noteworthy 
degree would guggest that this narrative strand. represents 
neither D nor E, Rather It is an antecedent of. these 
Sources, an early expression of those traditions which 


later emerge in D and E, 


Exodus and Conquest Traditions. An important element in D 
and E is the recollection of Yahweh's saving deeds as the 
basis for proclamation of the law, either in exhortation 

or as prologue in the covenant Gattung, This re-pregenta- 
tion occurs in 12:6-11, where Samuel gives a lengthy recital 
of exodus and conquest traditions. The Gattung is bhak of 
the covenant. The historical prologue is followed by the 


-conditionals which form the basis of Yalweh's treaty with 


his people (vv. 14.-15) 236 In addition to 12:6-11 numerous 


L32yuilenburg, "Office," p. 82. 


L36yutlonburg, " Covenantal Formulations,” pp. 361-62; 
cf, also Weiger, Samuel, p. 8. 


instances occur in which the memory of the Exodus is in- 
voked: as the meagure of the people!s continuous apostasy 
(8:8), as th 8is8 for convening the Sacred aggembly (10: 
18), and as the bagis for compassion to the Kenites (15:6). 
The importance of Gilgal as a ganctuary city has 
been noted, Here the sacred events of exodus and conquest 
were uniquely octibined in the ritual crossing of the Jor- 
aan (Jos. 3-h). The connection of the ark with Gilgal in 
these chapters also guggests that this city was an Impor- 
tant cult center at gome point in Iasrael's history, prob- 
ably between the age of Shechem, the oldest center of the 
amphictyony, and the time of Shiloh represented in I Seam, 
1-3. That Gilgal replaced Shechem as a cult centre for 
the amphictyony may be indicated by Deut. 11:26ff in which 
Gilgal is strangely located near Gerizim and Ebal 37 It 
may be that various cult sanctuaries existed concurrently 
with each other, however. It is clear "that in the tradi- 
tion of I Samuel at any rate the high status of the cultic 
centre at Gilgal is Preaupposed, 1235 Gilgal is by no means 
golely asgg0ciated with opposition to the monarchy. In 11: 
11-15, Samuel leads the people in renewal of the kingdom at 


Gilgal. Nevertheless the traditions are much more prominent 


L37Hans-Joachim Kraus, "Gilgal., Ein Beitrag zur 
Kultusgeschichte Iaraels," VT I (1951), 192-93, 
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Kraus, Worship, P. lbh. "Gilgal,"” p. 199. 


that connect this city with strong censure of the monarchy 
(13:7b=-15; 15:12-13, 32-33), In the latter, Samuel is 
clogely as8gcciated with Gilgal, as he is in 7:16 where 
Gilgal is one of the cities in his circuit as Judge. 


p 


Significance of the prophet; his role in Isgrael. Samuel is 
referred to as a prophet only once in the traditions of 1 
Samuel 1-15 (3:20). In 3:19-21, the motifs of birth and 
call are Joined, and the climax of the narrative is reached, 
Here Samuel's calling 1s realized as the one who proclaims 
the word of God, As a part of this event, the word of God 
is restored to Shiloh following the barren yoara under Eli 
and his gons when "the word of Yahweh was rare . . . there 
was no frequent vision" (3:1b), As succesgor to the house 
of Eli, the prophet Semuel occupies the central role in 
I8rael's activities, both political and religious 240 Thus, 
the subsequent role of Samuel is introduced, He goon func- 
tions as the one who offers sacrifices (7:9) and intercedes 
for the people (7:5ff; 12:19ff); as the one who leads 

Igrasl in victory (7:9-11) and as the proclaimer of gacred 
Law (10:25a; 12:1lhff; 15:22-23, 29). Samuel does not appear 


as one of the classical prophets. Indeed he is more closely 


| 1397 Same 9:9, as an explanatory glogs, probably 
reflects the vantage point of a later editor and does not 
g8peak to the question of Samuel's role. 


lkO urray Newman, "The Prophetic Call of Samuel," 


I8grael's Prophetic Heritage, eds. Bernhard W, Anderson and 
Walter Harrelson (New York, 1962), p. 89. 


ass8o0ciated with the bands of ecstatic prophets, whose chief 
characterigtic was their zeal for Yalweh (10:3ff; 19:18- 
26) 4 Yet Semuel does appear very close to the prophetic 
office as revealed in E and D, He is the 80le voice of 
Yahweh to the people, He receives Yahweh!s commands and 
carries them through (8:7ff). Yahweh always hearkens to 
his bidding, as in 12:18, where he commands the thunder 


and lightning . = With no onhe else does Yahweh speak 


directly. 

The prophetic mes8age of abgolute obedience and cant=" 
plete, inward loyalty to Yahweh, which is at the heart of 
Moges! proclamation of the law in the Covenant Code and in 
Deuteronomy, is likewise consistently pregent In Seamuel's 
proclamation to the people, as in 7:3 when he exhorts them 
to repentance and in 12:114ff where he gets forth the condi- 
tionals which are the bagis of their covenant with God, 
Samuel reminds Saul in 15:22 that obedience, not sacrifice, 


is required of Yahweh--a view which anticipates the later, 
"clagsical" prophets . 43 


Use of Covenant Gattung. Parallels in the Law. As digcugsed 


above (p. 170) the Gattung of the treaty is prominent in both 


lp, PPs 90-91, 


ll2p.ophets Elijah and Elisha perform similar "mira- 
cles" (I Kgs. 18: 36-38; IT Kgs. 2:13-ly; 6:18-23), 


1:3 ,brieht, Samuel, Pp. 17. I cannot, however, 
accept Albright's theory that Samuel stood at the beginning 


of the prophetic movement in the gense of an opposition to 
priesthood and cult, 3 


— 


* = 


E and D, This is the form in which Yahweh!s covenant with 
his people was remembered and proclaimed. The same Gattung 
can be identified in I Sam, 12, Semuel's speech to the king 
and tne people. Verses 7-12 constitute the historical pro- 
Logue in which Samuel recalls the Exodus from Egypt (v. 8) 
and the period of the Conquest (vv. 9-11). The historical 
prologue is followed by Semuel's exhortation and pregenta- 
tion of the covenant conditionals (vv. 13-15). This pas8sage 
begins with the key word, w'th as the preceding 8ection does 
(ef, ve 7). Finally there is Yahweh!s great act and Sam- 
uel's intercession for the people, This event also is 
related to the covenant motif, The words of cultic presence, 
And now present yourseLves, "243 as well as the call to wit- 
ness, "See this great event, which Yahweh will perform 
before your eyes," are prominent elements'in Jos. 2h, The 
motif of witness occurs in Ex. 19:3-6 also The dynamic 
of the pericope is that of "cultic affirmation and cultic 
rTesponse" which is bagic to the covenant sbructure, +2 
Samuel rehearses the events of Igrael's sacred history and 
Places before them the command of loyalty to Yahweh. The 


..People respond by confessing their 8in in desiring a king 
(12:19), 


lt3galter Herrolgon, "Morahip in Early Israsel," 


Biblical Research IIT (1958), pp. l-5. 


Wyuilenburg, "Covenantal ES” PP « 360-6l,. 
U:57b14., Þ. 362. 


The Covenant Gode in E and the legal gections of 
Deuteronomy (chaps. 12-26) 8et forth numerous legal peri- 
copes, gome of which are identical. Two Pas8ages of the - 
anti-monarchical gource 8uggest affinities with this aspect 
of E and D, In 10:25a, Samuel golemnly proclaims the Los 
regarding the king, records them, and places them before 
Yahweh. This, threefold practice of proclamation, inserip- 
tion, and deposit--a final stage in treaty making--is 
explicitly referred to in Ex. 21:3-h, 7 as well as in Jos, 
21:26, Similarly, in Deuteronomy it is provided that the 


law, written by Moges, be put at the 8ide of the ark, It 


is to be read aloud at the Feast of Booths every 8even 

years (Deut. 31:9-13, 21-29) 20 This provision for lapontt 
of the law is clearly continued in the Samuel tradition, 

The clogest parallel to Samuel'!s action and instruction, 
however, would appear to be contained in Deut., 17:l}-20, 

the provision for the office of the king, Following a 
reluctant recognition of the existence of kingship in 
Ia8rael, the author lists prohibitions for the king (vv. 16- 
17). Then follows a provision for the recording and faith- 
ful reading of "this law" (vv. 17-18), in order that he 


Sshall "fear Yahweh his God" and not tum aside from any 


1146 on Rad, Studies, Þ. hO. Von Rad notes that the 
connection with the ark, as the receptacle for the law, is 


a de-mythologization of its original meaning as Signifying 
the presence of Yahweh (as in the ark traditions of I Sam, 


l,-6). Cf. algo Adem GC, Welch, Deuteronomy. -The Framework 
to the Code (London, 1932), pp. 62-66. * 


commandment (vv. 19-20), Rabast has reduced the s8tatements 
of vv. 16-17 to a geries of apodictic laws 7 These, it 
might be suggested, are then referred to in v. 16 or pos- 
8ibly constitute the duties of the king recorded according 
to I Sam, 10:25a, 
It 80ems more likely, however, that "this law" in 

Deut. 17:18 refers to the entire corpus of Deuteronomic 
law, 8ince the phrase is uged in this way elsewhere (cf. 
Deut. h:8; 27:3,.8, 26; 28:58, 61; 29:28; 31:9, 11, 12, 
21) 24S It would be expected that the law to which the 
king is s8ubject, both here and in the Samuel passage, would 
be more inclusive than vv. 16-17 and in part a positive 
gstatement with regard to his conduct, The king is subject 
to the game laws as all Israelites, "that his heart may not 
be lifted up above his brethren. . . ." (v. 20a) 149 The 
game criticism applies to seeing in 10:25a a reference to 
the 1ist of practices of kings in 8:11-18, 1-0 Weiger 
characterizes the type of law referred to in 10:25: 

* + +» in 10, 25 dagegen ist ein am Jahweheiligtum 

. deponiertes Rechtsdokument gemeint, das aller 

Wahrscheinlichkeit nach die Belange des israelitschen 


Konigs unter dem Gesichtspunkt des Herraschafts ans - 
gpyruchs Jahwes im Sinn einer positiven Ordnung 


l:7Rabast, OPs cit., PP «+ 10-11. 
118, : 


Driver, Deuteronomy, pp. 8, 212, 


14% oth, "God, King, and Nation,” pp. 165-66, GC. R., 


North, "The Religious As8pects of Hebrew Kingship,”" ZAW L 
(1932), 36. 


150th, op. cit., p. 7. 


-geregelt hat 292 


The motif that the king is subject to Yalweh's sovereignty 


and His law is equally expressed in Deuteronomy and in the 


pPas88age before us. 


In 12:3, Samuel protests his innocence 


152 4 


defends his faithful execution of his office." Weiger 


has shom that the background and basis of these questions 


which Samuel puts to the people are s8pecific laws in the 


Covenant Code £23 Significantly these laws are also found 


in Deuteronomy: 


Covenant Code I Sam. 12 
EX, EUFLT7o You 8hall Prohibition against 
not covet....his ox, gtealing livestock. 
his as8s, or anything | 
that is your neigh- 
boy's," 


Ex, 22:20-21, "You . 
Shall not afflict nor 
Oppress a 80Journer 

for you were 80jJourners 
in the land of Egypt. 
You 8hall not afflict & 
widow or orphan ," 


Prohibition against 
extortion and 
oppression. 


L>lyo18r, Samuel, ÞP. 67. 
152mhs 


Deuteronomy 
Deut. 3 L, © © @ p 
neither 8shall you 
COVet... .his Ox, 
his ass,- or any- 
thing that is your 
neighbor!s.," 


Deut. 21:17, "You 
ghall not pervert 
the jJustice due 

to the goJourner 
or to the father- 
legs, or take a 
widow!s garment in 
pledge." 


Gattung for s8uch a protest is established in 


gimilar pericopes extending into New Testament times (cf. 
for example Deut. 26:13-lh1, Test, of Is88achar 7:2-6, and I, 


Cor. 13:h.-7) o 


A geries of statements designed to be compre- 


hensive, 8uch a protest or "confeasion" was originally in 
the first person and negatively stated (cf. the affirmative 


form in Job 31:16-18). 


Gerhard von Rad, "The Early History 


of the Form-Category of I Corinthians XIIT. h-7," The Prob- 
lem of the Hexateuch and Other Eg88ays, pp. 301-17. | 


123y61ser, Samuel, P. 33. 


Ti. t Code I. Sam. 12 D&uteronom 
And you Prohibition against Deut. 16:19, ".,..and 
mods bake no bribe, receiving bribes. you 8hall not take a 


for a bribe blinds bribe, for a bribe 
the officials, and blinds the eyes of 


gubverts the cauge the wise and gubverts 
of thoge who are in | the cause of the 

the right," righteous, " 

In these ways the legal traditions embodied in E and D are 


algo reflected in the anti-monarchical gource of I Samuel 


1-15. 


Yahweh alone gshall rule. The theme: that the ring is gubjJect 
to the sacred law established and proclaimed by Samuel Iis 
clogely related to the motif that Yahweh alone is govereign 
in I8grael., The basis of the opposition to the monarchy is. 
that in raising up a king, the people have rejected Yahweh, 
who is already their king. This is expressly stated in 8:7, 
where Yahweh reminds Samuel that it is He whom the people 
Ignore and reject. In the theocratic ideology of the pre- 
monarehical period, Yahweh alone is the ruler and redeemer 
for I8grael, This is clear in the accoumt of the conquest 
and in the role of the judges, as recalled in 12:11, "And 
Yahweh sent Jerubba!al and Barak, and Jephthah, and Samuel , 


and delivered you out of the hand of your enemies on every 


8ide; and you dwelt in safety." Not only has Yahweh sent 


these leaders but also the victory is his, Tt could not be 
attributed to thoge who were merely his instruments. Sig- 
nificantly, the demand for a king in the pass8ages before us 
is consistently portrayed in contrast to the all-aufficiency 


of Yahweh's acts, in order to emphas1ize, I believe, that 
kingship rms counter to this tenet of amphictyonic theology. 
In 10:19 we read, 

But you have this day rejected your God, who gaves 

you from all your calemities and your distresses ; 

and you have said, iNol but set a king over us.! 
The same phrase occurs in 12:6-12 where deliverance s8ent by 
Yahweh through his judges is immediately followed by the act 
of rejection promoted by the people. 

The belief in Yalhweh's abgolute sovereignty is cen- 
tral to the theology of the Holy War. The institution of 
Holy War is virtually unique to the pre-monarchical period, 
in all probability because of the incompatibility of the 
concept with the monarchy where an earthly king was Larael's 
Leader, 12% Beginning with Saul. and David no king applied 
the law of herem, David exterminates the Geshurites, 
Girzites and Amalekites not because of herem but becauge he 
fears that Achish will learn of his forays (27:9-12). In 
the battles with the Amalekites (I Sam, 27 and 30) no men- 
tion is made of the command to exterminate Amalek (Deut. 
25:17-19). Although Jogiah purgued a cultic purification 


of the land no word is mentioned of devoting any pagan or 


foreign population , 29 Even in the pre-monarchical period 


the central concept of herem, which demanded the extermina- 


tion of the Canaanite population and the Amalekites (Deut. 


15h, on Rad, Studies, PP. L5-h6. 
122gottwald, op. cit., pp. 299, 306. 


20:10-18; 25:17-19), was not consistently applied, however. 


Not only is the narrative of Achan's failure (Jos, 7) pre- 
Served but also the Deuteronomist acknowledges the impos- 
gibility of exterminating all Canaanites when he claims 
that God left gome to test Igrael's faith (Jud. 2:20-23)., 
Purthermore, immediate extermination would reduce the land 
to wilderness (Deut. 7:22), In view of the digcrepancy 
between actual practice and the Deuteronomic demand for 
herem, Gottwald 8uggests that the Deuteronomist has ele- 
vated an occasional practice to the level of a dogmatic 
ideal, If I8rael had been faithful to Yahweh, she would 
| have practiced herem and avoided the contamination of 
aggociation with the Canaanites .+2* 

It is this religious "ideal" that forms the iasue in 
I Sam. 15, Saul presents himgelf as faithful to Yahyeh 
tw, 13. when he meets Sannel:. Yet he has failed in a basic 
reoepemetbility; His 8g01diers have gpared Agag from death 
(15:20), Not only does Samuel act to carry out the command 
of Yahweh that all 8urvivors of war be devoted (vv, 32-35). 
He ates rebukes Saul 8everely: "Becauge you have rejected 
the word of Yahweh, he has algo rejected you from being 
king" (v. 23b). The severity of this rebuke is illustrative 
of the import of Saul's deed. By refusing to congsecrate all 
the spoil of the battle to Yalweh, the king fails to acknow 
edge: Yalhweh's sovereignty. The act is a rejection of Yahweh 


1557þ48., PP. 30l,-05, 


comparable to that of the people in demanding a king 
initially. 

The immediate is8ue in this chapter is not the same 
as in the narratives which recorded events prior to the 
choice of a king, No longer is it meaningful to digcuss 

whether or not to have a king, The basic i8g8ue remains the 
game, however: Yalweh's kingship or his absolute sgovereignty 
and the demand for loyalty to Him, Here it is expressed in 
the controversy over obgervance of the ban, The kingship, 
in order to be acceptable, must. acknowledge the mncompro- 
miging nature of the religious demand, It must protect the 
purity of Yahwistic ſaith 'against the presgure of popular 
desire and caprice (15:14-15) 357 The central theme of 
amphictyonic theology that Yahweh is king is thus evident 
in these passages of I Samuel, It will be recalled that 


this theme was prominent in E and especially in D within 
the ideology of Holy War, 


Religious Orientation. The similarity of the passages 

before us. to both E and D is noticeable in the tone of the 
Pa88ages., Throughout there is a consistent religious orien- 
tation and a spiritualization of events. This is illustrated 
in the degcription of events leading to the establishment of 


the monarchy, Whereas in other chapters this singular event 


in Is8rael!'s history is linked to external phenomena--the 


L5Tyoiger, "I Samuel 15,” pp. 23-25. 


threat of Philistine occupation (9:15ff) or perhaps the 


(probably early) incident of the Ammonite attack (chap. 11) 
--in the anti-monarchical gource it appears as the arbitrary 
desire of the people, who gimply want to be as other 
nations. The demand is a reflection on their faith in 
Yahweh, for they have rejected him in s8etting over them- 
Selves a king. Accordingly Samuel requires that they con- 
fess their sin (12:19) 258 

In these pas8s8ages the center of attention is upon 
the man who is Is8rael's religious leader and 80le inter- 
ce880rP before Yahweh: Samuel, who is prophet, priest, and 
Judge, The opening chapters narrate the portentous events 
8gurrounding his birth and call. Not only does he replace 
the housge of Eli, but he re-establishes the role of Shilok 
as a cult center (3:21). Samuel is: responsible for the 
defeat of the Philistines, who are vanquished completely 
from the land (7:13-1l4). Of equal s8ignificance is Samuel!'s 
role in the selection of a king, TIt is clearly Samel's 
function to s8it in judgment over the king (10:25a;- 12:13- 
25), He 8gpecifically rebulkes the king for failing to prac- 
tice herem. Not only is the central figure the theocratic 
yul er of Lerael; also. "die Gegchichtsauffassung ist durch 


und durch von theokratischer Theorie beherrscht, . . ,n159 
The basic motif of this theocratic view is the 


158 


Budde, Die Biicher Richter wnd Semnuel, p. 172. 


1597þid., p. 209. 


command to obey and worship Yahweh alone, This norm, 
exactly paralleled in D (Deut. 5:6; 10:12; 11:8ff) and E 
(Ex. 20:3; Jos. 21:14), is central to Samuel's proclama- 
tion to the people and to the king, Thus in 7:3 Semuel 
makes clear the basis for any deliverance from Philistine 
threat: 

If you are returning to Yahweh with all your heart, 

then put away the foreign gods and the Agshtaroth from 


among you, and direct your heart to Yahweh, and 8erve 


him only, and he will deliver you out of the hand of 
the Philistines. | 


In his final speech to the nation, Samuel expresses the 
game maxim. The covenant conditional that follows inmedi- 
ately-upon the recital of the savings acts of Yahweh makes 
clear the obligation which rests on king and people alike: 
If you will fear Yahweh and serve him and hearken to 


his voice . . . and if both you and the king who 


reigns over you will follow Yahweh your God, it will 
be wolk. » © o* (12: 1h) 


| This he repeats in 12:20, after the people, have pleaded 
that he intercede on their behalf: "Fear not; you have 


done all this evil, yet do not turn aside from following 


Yahweh, but serve Yahweh with all your heart; , . .” This 


command, although based upon the gaving deeds of Yahweh in 
Igrael's history, nevertheless is never heeded. TIaracl 
has forsaken her Lord from the time of the Exodus to the 
present (8:8), Her 8infulness is unending (12:10, 19). 
This portrayal of the people in their covenant relation 
with Yahweh is the game as found in E and D., 


h. Key Words and Phrases 


The preceding discussion has gerved to guggest that 
certain 'basic themes in the anti-monarchical gource of I Sam, 
1-15 are prominent in both the Elohist gource and in Deuter-<- 
onomy.., This indicates part of the reagon that scholars have 
assigned these passages to D on the one hand and to BE on the 
other. A 8imilar conclusion is suggested if one gurveys 
various key words and phrases in these pass8ages. In the 
lists below, OO the terms distinctive of E are 1isted (by 
chapter), then thoge belonging to D, and finally those terms 


common to both, 
Birth and Call of Samuel (1:1-28; 2:11-26; 3:1-21) 
1) hnny ("Here I am") 3:h, 5, 6, 8, 16. 
Gens 22211, 17; 27:1b, 10a; 31:11; 36:13b; 6:2; 
Ex, 3:l,;” Num. lh:h0. 
Samuel and the Philistines (7:3-17) 
2) hsyrw 't-'lby hnkr ("put away the foreign gods") 7:3, 
Gen. 35:2, lh; Jos, 21:20, 23, 
.3) . hkynw lbblm *1-yhwh ("direct your heart to Yahweh") 7:3. 
Unique; however, Jos. 21:23 is analogous: whtw ? t-lbblm 


*1-yhwh ("incline your hearts to Yahweh"). 
Demand for a King (8:1-22) 


ly) m*8w ("they have rejected” - of Yahweh as king) 8:7, 


(ang 11:20; 11:31. 


| 160me following lists are bagsed in part upon the 
tabulations in Carpenter and Harford, op. cit., pp. 36L- 


125. 


- 


5) h!lty...mmgrym ("I brought (them) out of Egypt") 8:8. 
Ex. 17:3; 2327; 32:1, 7, 23; 33:1; Num, 21:5; Jos. 
2l:32. 
Choice of a King (10:17-2laba, 25a). 


6) h'lyty.. .omgryn ("1 brought (Israel) out of Egypt”) 
10:18, Repeat; cf. #5. 


7) m'stm ("you have rejected" - of Yahweh as king) 
10:19, Repeat; cf. #l. 
Samuel's Speech (12:1-25), 
8) hnny ("Beholdl Here I am") 12:3, Repeat; cf, #l., 
9) h'lh...m'rs merym ("who brought (your fathers) out 


of the land of Egypt") 12:6, Repeat; cf. #5. 
Rejection of Saul (15:h-8, 12-1h, 20-23, 29-30a, 3la, 32-34). 
10) b!'lwt magrym ("when you came up out of Egypt") 15:2. 
Repeat; cf. #5. 
11) wym*s|k ("you have rejected" - of Yahweh as king) 
15:23, 26, Repeat; cf. #l. 
The following terms are distinctive of D and are found in 
the chapters of the anti-monarchical gource as noted: 
Birth and Call of Samuel (1:1-28; 2:1l-26; 3:1=21), 
12) v3kh ("forget") 1:11. 


Deut. l:9, 23, 31; 6:12; 8:11, lh, 19; 21:19; 25: 
19; 26:13; 31:21; 32:18, | 
13) ®nky ("I") 1:28, 


Deut. 5:6, 9; 12:30; 29:5; etc. (over 50 times). 


Samuel and the Philistines (7:3-17). 

1) bkl-lbblm ("with all your heart") . 7:3. 
Deut. 1329; 10:12; 11:13; 13:h; 26:16, Of, Gen. 
20:6 (B). | 

15) kl-ysr'?l (Yall Iarael") 7:5. 
Deut., 1:1; $21; 11:6; 13:11; 1026; 21:21; 2729; 
eot611 J313t1; Ts 6 UL} JernSy; Mite. FED 

16) yd-yhwh ("hand, of Yahweh") 7:13. 
Deut., 2:15; 17:7; Jud, 2:15, 

Interestingly, two phrases that are highly character- 
istic of D, are avoided: *rwn bryt yhwh (instead 2 pwn yhvh 
is used) and ?lhyn *hryn (instead *lhy hnkr is used). 
Demand for a King (8:1-22), 


17) hlkw...bdrkw ("walk...in his way") 8:3, 5. 


Deut, 1:31; $130; 6:6; 10112; 11122; 1929; 26til7s 
28:9; 30:16, | 


h'd t!yd (Vyou shall testify"') 8:9, 

Occurrences of the verb: Deut. 1:26; B:19; 30:19; 
32:h6; ef, Ex, 21:29 (E), 
wy! bdy *lhym pr ("they gerved other gods”) 8:8, 
Deut. 7:l; 8:19; 11:16; 13:3, 7, lh; 17:3; 28:1h, 
36, bl; 30:17; cf. Ex, 23:25; Jos, 21:2, 16 (EB), 
The verb itgelf is characteristic of both D and E 
(806 below, Þ., 208). 


Lolopis phrase also appears in I Sam, 5:6, 9. 


Choice of a King (10:17-2laba, 25a). 
20) *nky ("I") 10:18, Repeat; of. #13, 
21) 18byylm ("according to your tribes") 10:19. 
Deut. 1:13, 15; cf. also Jos. 23:h., 
22) wyktb bspr ("and he wrote in the book") 10:25. 
Deut. 28:58; 29:20, 26; 30:10, 
Samusl 's Speech (12:1-25). 
23) Kkl-ysr'l 12:1. Repeat; cf. #15. 
2l) ?%8r-'8h ("which he aid” - of Yahweh) 12:7b. 
Deut. 1:30; 11:3; 24:9; 29:32, 


25) wywgy'v...mmgrym ("brought (your fathers) out of 
Egypt") 12:8, 


Deut. 1:27; h:20, 37; 5:6, 15; 6:12, 21, 23; 7:8, 


19; 8:1h; 9:12, 26, 28; 13:5, 10; 16:1; 26:8; 29: 
25, Cf. Ex. 20:2; Jos, 214:5 (B). 

| Bkh ("forgot") 12:9, Repeat; cf. #12, 

ytwh *lhykm ("Yahweh your God") 12:12, 1h. 

Deut. 1:10, 26, 30, 32; 3:18, 20, 21, 22; h:2, lh, 
23, 3h;: $329, 30; 6:1, 16, 17; 8:20; 9:16; 10:17; 
1312, 13, 2, <5, 07, 201 Lfith, $, 7. 20, Bo 221 
13:h, 5, 6; lh:1; 20th, 18; 29:5, 9; 31:12, 13, 
26. Cf. Ex. 8:2h; 10:8, 16, 17; 23:25 (E). 

26) mrytm *t-py yivh ("you rebel against the conmand- 


ment of Yalweh") 12:15. 
Deut. 1:26, 113; 9:7, 23, 2h; 21:18, 20; 31:27. 


tam'w bqul yhwh ("obey the voice of Yahweh") 12:15, 
Deut. h.:30; 5:22; 8:20; 9:2, 23; 13:19; 15:5; 26:11, 
17; 27:10; 28:1, 2, 15, h5, 623 30:2, &, 10, 20. 
Cf, Ex, 15:26; 19:5 (BE), 

yd yhwh ("the hand of Yahweh") 12:15. Repeat; cf. 
#16. 

1'ynylkm ("before your eyes") 12:16. 

Deut. 1:30; 9:l7; 29:1, 

ta8wrw m*hry yhwh ("turn from following Yahweh") 12:20. 
Deut. 5:29; 7:lh; 9:12, 16; 11:16, 28; 17:11, 20; 
28:1h; 31:29. 0 

bkl-1lbblm ("with all your heart") 12:20, Repeat; 
cf. Fll. 


*nky ("1") 12:23, Repeat; cf. #13. 
wibdtm ? tw... bkl lbblm ("serve him...with all your 
heart") 12:21, 


Deut. 10:12; 11:13; 28:17. 
Rejection of Saul (15:h-8, 12-lh, 20-23, 29-30a, 3la, 32-3l). 
36) hhbrym ("were devotea") 15:8, 20. 
Verb forms: Deut., 2:3; 3:6; 7:2; 13:16; 20:17, 
37) am'ty bqul ylhwh ("obey the voice of Yahweh") 15:20. ; 
Repeat; cf. #29, 
38) 1lytwh *lhyk ("to Yahweh, your Goa") 15:21, 
Dout. 1:21, 31; 2:7, 30; h23, 10, 19, 21, 21, 25, 


162 one of these exactly parallels the phrase in I 
Samuel, but all *use g8wr in context of man's apaohavy (either 
a declarative genge or a negative command) , 


29, 30, 3, RO} SYS, 9; Its 1k, 1h, 15, 165 6:2, g, 
20; 13, 1$3 741; & 6s ®% 12, 10% 219% 20, cs £ecs 
23, 291; Sie, $3, Os 7s 10s 1s ths 10, 191: Pt3, Op 
5, ©, 73 1029, 12, Ih, C0, el, Ce; Ii:l, it, <93 
1217; 1s; 26, 20; 21, 7, 20, £89, M3 LIO, Il: 13s 
17, 19; lh:2, 21, 23, 2h, 25, 26, 29; 15:h, 5, 6, 
10, is 1S, 10%, 19, <1; 161i, ©s To Os 10s Is LS» 
i6, 19; 2, 4, i; Like 2, &, 28; 2%; 29its © 3 
©. 9; 10, 163: COth, 13, Is 6, 173 £31, Ss 10, 
23; 22:5; 23:6, 15, 19, 21, 22, 2h; 2h:h, 9, 13, 
28; 19; 25216, 19; 2oil, 2 3» bo So 20s 1k, 335 
16, 19; 27:3, 5, 6, 9, 103 28:1, 2, 9, 13, 15, hs, 
h7T, 52, 53, 58; 29:11; 30:1, 2, 3, hs 5, 6, T, 9, 
$6, 36, 20; 133, ©% 1s 
A large number of terms can be listed under either D 
or E because they occur with notable frequency in both 
50urces 103 A listing of g8uch terms is 8et forth below, 
with the occurrences in E and D indicated, This evidence 
guggests the extent to which the s8ources are related to one 
another. 
Birth and Call of Samuel) (1:1-28; 2:11-26; 3:1-21). 
39) 12bh ("to gacrifice") 1:3, l. 
D: Deut. 12:15, 21; 15:21; 16:2, h, 5, 6; 17:1; 18:2 3; 
"AAC 


1637 define a term as being common to both if it 
occurs a ratio of at least four to one in the gources. 


E: Gen. 31:5h; 6:1; Ex, 20:21; 22:19; 23:16; 
21:5; 32:8; Num, 22:10, 

lh3thwt ("to worghip") 1:3, 19, 28. 

D: Deutc 4:19; 5:9; 8:19; 11:16; 26:10; 29:25; 

30:17; Jos. 23:7, 16. 
Gen. \22:5; 37:7, 9, 10; h2:6; 8:12; Ex. 11: 
8; 16:7; 20:53 2312h; 32:8; 33210, 

wttpll ("she prayed”) 1:10, 12, 26, 27; 2225, 

D: Deout. 9:20, 26, 

Et Uuolt. COST, 17; Nile I1tc}; cEL27o 

nar ("a vow"; noun form) 1:11, 21. 

Ds Doeut. 1236, il, 17, 26; 23:19,-22., 

E: Gen, 28:30; 31:13. 

*mb ("handmaid"”) 1:11, 16, 16. 

Ds Doubt. Silk, 10; 12:12; 10; 15117; l6:11; 1h. 

R:: Gan, 20317: 21:10, 12, 213; 314333; Bx., 225: 
COT10, 271 £31. 3. 39s ©70 

wzkrtny ("remember me") 1:11, 19. 

D: -Dout, $315; 72:30; 0:2, 10; 9:7, 27; 15125; 
16:3, 12; 239, 18, 22; 25:17, 19; 32:7, 26; 
JOB, C32 To 

EB: Gen. 30:22; hO:1lh, 23; hl:9; h2:9; Ex, 2:2; 
3:15; 20:8, 2h; 23:13; 32:13; Num. 11:5, 

mart ("was ministering") 2:11, 18; 3:1. 


D: Deut. 10:8; 17:12; 18:5, 7; 21:5. 


E: GCen., lO:h; Ex. 33:11; Num. 11:28, 


kl h'm ("all the people”) 2:23, 


D: Deut. 27:15, 16, 17, 18, 19, 20, 21, 22, 23, 
2, 25, 26; 20:11. | 
Gen. 35:6; Ex, 18:21; 19:11, 16, 25; 23:27; 


2h.:3; 32:3; 33:8, 10; Num. 11:11, 12, 13, Ll; 
32:15; Jos, 21:2, 27. | 
7) yht? ("(1f « man) 8ins") 2:25, 
D: Deut. 1:41; 9:16, 18, 27; 15:9; 19:15; 20:16; 
21:22; 22:26; 23:22, 23; 2l:h, 15. 
T Gen. 20:6; 31:39; hO:1; h2:22; Ex, 20:20; 23: 
33; 32:21, 30, 31, 32, 33, 34; Num. 12:11; 
l:h0; 21:7; 22:3h; 32:23, 
18) dbr-ybwh ("the word of Yahweh") 3:1, 7, 21. 
D: Deut. 5:5. 
E: Gen. 15:1, l.. 
h9) qr?*t ("you called") 3:5, 6, 8, \ 
D: Deut., 2:11, 20; 3:9, 13, lh; h:7; 5:1; 15:2, 
9; 17:19; 20:10; 25:8; 28:10; 29:1; 31:7, 11; 
32:3; 33:19. 
Gen. 12:8, 18; 20:8, 9; 21:17, 31; 22:11, lh; 
30:6, 8, 18, 20, 21; 31l:h, 7; 33:20; 35:18; 
11:8, lh, 43, hS, 5l, $2; 15:1; 18:16, Ex. 1: 
18; 2:7, 8, 10, 20, 22; 3:h; 7:11; B8:h, 21; 
9:27; 10:16, 2h; 12:31; 17:7; 19:3, 7, 20; 21: 
12; 21:7; 32:5, Num. 11:34; 12:5; 13:16; 22:5, 
30, 37; 2h:1l0; 32:38, hl, h2; Jos. 2h:1, 9. 


50) spt ("(T) judge") 3:13, 
Deut. 1:16; 16:10; 25:l., 
Gen. 16:5; Ex, 2:lh; 18:13. 
mr*h ("the vision") 3:15, 
Deut. 28:3, 67. 
Gen. 12:11; 29:17; hl:2, h, 21; Num, 12:6, 8 
(amended). F 
nby? ("a prophet”) 3:20, 
verb or noun? 
Deut. 13:1, 3» 53 10115, 10, 20a; 223.3 
Gen, 20:7; Ex, 15:20; Num, 11:25, 26, 
12:6, 
Samuel and the Philistines (7: 3-17). 
53) w'bdhy ("serve him" - of Yahweh) 7:3, 1. 
Ds: Deut., 6313; 102203. 1325, 
E: Ex,' 3:12; 10:11, 263 12231; 23225; Jos, 2hillh, 
I. Che, Elks The 


wysl...myd ("he delivered (you) from the hand off 


+ oppres88or) 7:3, 

D: Fx, 2:193 Deut., 25:11, 

E: Gen, 37:21, 22; Ex. 330; 16019, 10, 

?tpll b!dkm ("IT will pray for you”) 7:5. Repeat; 
cf. Fl. 

þt'nw ("we have s8inned") 7:6, Repeat; cf. #h7. 
bywm hhy? ("on that .day") 7:6, 10. 

D: - Dout, 21:23; 273113 11317, 16.22, 

E: Gen, 15:18; 18:20; Ex, 32:28, 


58) ?1-ybvb *lbyayw ("Yamwoh our Goa") 7:8, 
D: Deut. 1:6, 19, 20, 25, hl; 2:19, 33, 36, 37; 
31:3; ut73. Step 21, 22, 2h; bith, 20, 2h, 25; 
29:11, 17, 20. 
Ex. 3:18; 5:3; 8:6, 22, 23; 10:25, 26; Jos. 
2117, 10; 2h. | 
59) 75'1h(s) 'wlh ("he offered an offering”) 7:9, 10. 
Dout. 12313, lh; 2736. 
Gen. 22:2, 13; Ex, 21:5; 32:6, Also of E but 
no mention of an offering: Nun, 23:2, lh, lh, 
30, 
60) wbyn h'mry ("and the, Amorites") 7:14. 
D: Deut. 1:7, 19, 27, lt;3 3:9. 
EB: Gen. 15:16; 18:22; Ex, 23:23; Num, 13:29; 21: 
13, 22; Jos. cutil, It, 15, 19. 
61) wySph ("and he judged") 7:15, 16. Repeat, #50, 
Demand for a King (8:1-22), 


62) wytqbaw ("gathered") 8:1, 


D: Deut, 13:17; 30:3, he. 

BE: Gen. 11:35, 18, 

15ptnw ("to Judge us") 8:6, 20, Repeat; cf. #50. 

wytpll ("he prayed") 8:6, Repeat; cf. #h1. 

wy'bdy ("they 8ervea”) 8:8, Repeat; cf. #53. 

wy'zbny ("they rene me") 8:8, 

D: Deut. 12:19; lh:27; 28:20; 29:2; 31:6, 8, 
17; 32:36, 


E: Ex, 9:21; 23:5; Jos, 21:20, 
67) bywm hw? ("on that day") 8:18, Repeat; cf. #57. 
68) Wm! bquim ("hear their voice”) 8:22, 
D: Deut., 1:h5; 1:30; 8:20; 9:23; 13:5; 15:5; 21: 
18, 20; 26:1lh, 17; 27:10; 28:1, h5, 62; 30:2, 
8, 20, 
Gen. 21:12; 30:6; Ex. 18:19; 19:5; 23:21, 22; 
Jos. 2:24, These are instances of verb am! 
plus bqul with s8uffix or genitive of pogssession. 
Choice of a King (10:17-2laba, 25a), 
69) bny-y8r?l ("sons of Iarael") 10:18, 
D: Deut. 1:3; 3:18; h:lh, h5; 28:69; 31:19, 22; 
32:8; Z4:8, 
Gen. 15:21; h6:5; Ex. 3:9, 10, 11, 13; 13:16; 
el:5; 32:20; 33:5; Num, 13:2h; 20:19; 32:9, 
htysby ("pregent yourselves") 10:19, 
D: Deut. 7:2h; 9:2; 11:25; 31:U. 
E: Ex. 19:17; Nw, 11:16; 23:3, 15; Jos. 2hl:1l., 
3bz(y) ("tribe") 10:20, 
D: Deut, 1:23; 3:13; 10:8; 18:1; 29:7, 17, 20; 
3325. 


E: Ex, 2h:h; Num, 21:17; 32:33; Jos. 2l:1, 
Samuel's Speech (12:1-25), 


72) 'd ("witness"; nom) 12:5, 


D: Deut. $:20; 17:6; 19:15, 16, 18; 31:19, 21, 26. 
E: Gen. 31:hh, 148, 50, 52; Ex, 20:16; 22:12; 23:1, 


In the feminine: Gen, 21:20; 31:52; Jos. 
2:27, 
htysbw ("pregent yourselves") 12:7, l6. Repeat; 
cf. #70. 
rw ("Seel") 12:16, 
Either in sing. or plural: 
D: Deut. 1:8, 21; 2:2h, 31; h:5; 11:26; 30:15; 
Jos. 23:1. 
E: Cen. 27:27; 31:12, 50; Ex, h:21; 33:12, 
bywn hhbw? ("on that aay”") 12:18, Repeat, cf. 
#57 
htpll ("pray" for us) 12:19, 23. Repeat, cf. 
#LE . 


kl h'm ("all the people") 12:19. Repeat; cf. 
#116, 


mhyt* ("(T) should sin") 12:23, Repeat; cf. #7. 
wibdtm *tw ("serve him" - of Yahweh) 12:21... 
Repeat; cf. #53, 
yJr/'w ("fear (Yahweh)") 12:2h, 
The verb with deity as object: 
Deut. 1:10; $:29; 6:2, 13, 211; 8:6; 10512, 20; 
14:23; 17:19; 28:58 (His name); 31:13, 
Gen. 22:12; h2:18; Ex, 1:17, 21: 14:31; 18:21; 
Jos. 2h:lh. 


Reſection of Saul (15:1-8, 12-14, 20-23, 29-30a, 31a, 32-31). 
81) dbry-yhwh ("the word of Yahweh") 15:13, Repeat; cf. 
#48. | 
82) 1zbh ("zo a8acrifice") 15:21, Repeat; cf. #39, 
83) ht* ty ("I have 8inned") 15:30, Repeat; cf. Hj7: 
The conclusions to be dram from this listing of 
terms are twofold. - It is apparent that the anti monarchical 
Source utilizes many terms and phrases distinetive of D and 
many that are distinctive of E, This has perhaps contributed 
to the con fusion of whether to assign the pass8ages to D or E, 
Even more notable, however, is the fact that over fifty 
percent of the terms (1,5 out of 83) are found in both D and 
EB. In other words, they are repregentative of both gources 


much as the themes discussed previously. 


SG, Conclusions 


The import of my disgcussion thus far centers on the 
date of the anti-monarchical gource and the eircumstances 
which prompted it. It is clear that 1:1-28; 2:11-26; 3:1l- 
21; 10:17-21aba, 25a; 12:1-25; 15:h-8, 12-2h, 20-23, 29-30a, 
31a, 32-31, are not the work of a Deuteronomic editor writing 
8everal centuries after the events and geeking to project 
his opposition to the kings of Judah and Israel into this 
period, Often the pericope in 8&:11-18 has been taken as 


evidence of late composgition becauge it details abuses of 


WT 
# 


kings which ould be derived from the history of the monarchy 
In I8rael and Judah, It is not unlikely that Samuel or 
the author had in mind practices of kings with which he was 
quite familiar, however. On the basis of texts from Ugarit 
and Alalakh, I, Mendelsohn has aemonstrated that 8uch arbi- 
trary acts were committed by kings in the late gecond mil- 
1enium, 25 Samuel warns that a king will conscript a pro- 
feasional army from among the people (vv. llb-1l2a). In the 
Canaanite city-state, the king appointed certain members of 
the aristocracy as maryannu, or charioteers, The commoners 
were pressged into gervice as foot 2014iers 0 For their 
Services, the maryannu received crow lands, over which 
they exercised domain as fief-holders. Hence, Samuel warms, 
"Ho will take the best of your fields and vineyards and 
o01ive orchards and give them to his servants.” The recip- 
lent of a fief, whether agoldier or civil gervant, was 
required to return agome of the produce of the land to the 
king, who retained omership of the land. The taxes re- 


ferred to in Ugaritic documents include the tithe (ma? 8aru), 


and Exegesis of I 


The Interpreter!s Bible, ed. 
George Buttrick (Nashville, 1953), IT, 921-22, Noth, His- 
tory of Iarael, p. l72, f.n. 3. 


Lolpade, Samuel, Pp, 55, George Caird, "Introduction 
"n amus = 


1657, Mendelsohn, "Samuel's Denumciation of Kingship 
in the Light of Akkadian Documents from Ugarit,” BASOR 11.3 
(1956), pp. 17-22, Purther evidence of the practices of 
royalty is provided in the discussion of royal administra- 


tion at Ugarit by A, F, Rainey, "The Kingdom of Ugarit,”" 
BA XXVIII (1965), 112-17. 


166, endeleotn, OPs ci © 9 PPs 18-19, 


to which Samuel refers in vv. 15, l7a, "He will take the 
tenth of your grain and of your vineyards and give it bo 
his officers and to his servants. He will take the tenth 
of your flocks "207 The king exerciged complete control 
over the dispogal of property, Thus, if real estate was 
transferred from one gubJect to another or divided between 
brothers, the trangaction was done before the ing, 95 
Finally Samuel warns the people that they will be 
forced to gerve the king as tillers of the land, crafts- 
men, cooks, bakers, perfumers (vv. 12b-13). In the 
Akkadian texts from Ugarit, the terms "king's nerrioe" 
(8ipri Sarri ) and "palace service" (sipri akallium) appear. 


It is not exactly clear what these mean, but Mendelsohn 
quotes a passage which states that on one occasion the 
tenants of the land were exempt from "king's gervice." 

This suggests that their normal gervice to the king in- 
cluded corvee Labor 9 That Samuel had in mind such prac- 
tices of foreign kings is particularly 8uitable to the con- 
text of his remarks, 8ince the people desire a king like 
other nations. The parallels from Ugarit 'are'i'no: more: than 
eircumstantial evidence, but 1it does make possible if not 


probable that the experiences of the time of Samuel are 


being invoked here. ; 


197Ibid., pp. 19-21, Rainey, op. cit., p. 113. 


166, ainey, OP. cit., PP. Llll-15, 


109endelsokn, OPs Cite, PPs 21-22, 


Furthermore , the attitude toward the monarchy in the 
Deuteronomic edition of I and IT Kings differs from the 
anti-monarchical narrative before us, Noth has spoken of 
A consistent Deuteronomic view of the ringship .*'0 Never- 
theless, the oppogition to the monarchy 8et forth in I Sam. 
1-15 appears to call into question the institution itself: 
it is a rejection of Yahweh. The sin 1ies not in the man- 
ner of the kings but in the very desire for the monarchy. 7 
Thus, the people implore Samuel to pray for them, "Prey for 
your 8ervants to Yahweh your God, that we may not die; for 
we have added to all our sins this evil, to agk for our- 
gSelves a king.” Tn a sense, the passages in I Sam, 15 go 
beyond this, in the cengsure of Saul--now acting as king-- 

- for failing to obgerve the ban, This particular gin, how- 
ever, relates directly to the theology of Holy War and thus 
to the role of Yahweh as abgolute govereign, It is the 
game command which rested upon Igrasl's earliest charis- 
matic leaders, as in the cage of Joghua and Achan (Jos. 6: 
18-21; 7:1ff), at Ai (8:2, 27ff); at Maklkedah and Libnah 
(10:28ff), and at Jabesh-Gilead on behalf of the Benjamin- 
ites (Jos. 21:11). The i88us of horem is a reminder that 
Saul, too, owes his victory to Yahweh, Hence, the failure 
to offer the 8poil of war to Yahweh is a rejection of Him 


in a quite 8pecific way, as would not be the case in other 


mi gdemeanorss. 


HOgoth, Studien, pp. 91-92. 


The Deuteronomist in his edition of Kings has a dif- 
ferent attitude toward the monarchy. The central quegstion 
is not the legitimacy of the office but the extent to which 
each king maintains the purity of the central ganctua at 
Jerugalem anc oppoges &all Canaanite higi: places, Othe 
Judgments are made against the kings, guch as their trust 
(bth) in Yaweh (IT Kges. 18:5) and whether they were "per- 
fect with Yahweh” (31m 'm yhwh, T Kgs, 1l:h; 15:3, 1h). In 
the treatise on the fall of Ioracl (117 Koa, 17:7ff), the 
Deuteronomist indicts the king and people for getting up 
Agherim, for g8erving. idols, and forsaking the statutes and 
commandments of Yahweh, (> Such is the acceptance of king- 
ghip, however, on the part of the Deuteronomist that praise 
is regerved for two of Igrael's kings, Hezekiah (IT Kgs. 
18:3; 20:3; 21:3) and Josiah (IT Kgs. 23:2-25), Even more 
g8ignificant is the regard for Davia, whose kingdom 8hall 
never fall (II Sam. 7:13-15). In spite of the terrible 
disobedience and apostasy committed by Isgrael and Judah-- 
and the punishment which could only follow guch acts--this 


promi8e Is not forgotten, as the brief reference to 


Jehoiachin's release from prison 2uggests (IT Kgs. 25:27=30). 
; 


The word of Judgment does not entirely gupers de the word of 
grace. 1- Al80o the picture of David which the Deuteronomist 


LA72,n Rad, Studies, PpÞ. T5S-TT. 


li=rpia., vp. 88-89. 


g1Ves indicates that his attitude toward kingship is far 
from complete rejection (cf. I Kgs, ll:h, 6; lh:8; 15:3) +73 
It would geem that the attitude toward kingship on the part 
of the Deuteronomist is noticeably distinct from that in 

the Samuel -Saul traditions. 


Nor can we 8peak of these passages as precigely the 


Elohist 8ource. The presence of unquestionably Deuteronomiec 


phrases (notably in chap. 12; ef. ÞÞ. 202-203 above) 

cautions against speaking of the Elohist per 8e, as does 

the narrative form of exhortation In s8uch passages as 723 Z=l 
and 12:1-15, While of course not unknom to E (ef, Jos. 2h), 
guch passages are more characteristic of D where the milieu 
of God'!s action its the realm of proclamation and 'exhortation 
rather than the realm of narration. 

While we are wnable then to as8sign the account either 
to: the Elohist or the Deuteronomist, the theory suggests 
its8elf that these passages are repregentative of traditions "' 
which are antecedent to thease gources. In other words, 
they rise from a group--of prophetic concerns and probably 
northern--which likewise could claim as its own the circle 
of traditions from which E and D derive, The traditions 
which were at the heart of the opposition to the monarchy 
eventually issued in the geparate gources of E and” D. 

This theory accords well with current reg8earches 


that indicate a date for the origins of the Elohist and for 


1737Þ14., PPe« 87-88, 


£17 


Urdeuteronomium in the pre-monarchical period or at least pe 


early in the period of the monarchy, As early as the end 
of the nineteenth century, Rudolph Kittel noted the arti- 
ficiality of arguments propoged by Wellhausen which claimed 
that E was less anthropomorphic, more prone to religious 
explanations for events, and thus later in date than J 27h 
He proposed a date gubgequent to the division of the mon- 
archy but prior to the time of gpiritual crisis when 
Elijah and Elisha prophesied. Similarly Procksch, in 1906, 
denied that E was dependent on J, He noted the important 
differences in characterization and style, as in the Abra- 
ham narratives; yet the two gources are Darallel in many of 
the events they portray, Procksch favored a theory that 
both J and B derived from a 8ingle major tradition. 
Procksch as8igned chronological priority to the Elohist, 
whose influence was exerted on later prophetic and Deutero- 
nomic literature. As with the basic tradition in general, 
80 also E in particular shows clogest affinities with 
noythern traditions, guch as the Joseph narratives; Bethel 


and Shechem are prominent in his account, 72 More recently 


Nothb7® and Speiger*(! are among the scholars who 8uggest 


L7hkittel, op. eit., I, 70. 


1759, Procksch, Das nordhebraische Sagenbuch: dis 
Elohimquelle (Leipzig, 1906), pp. 305-08, 


L7Sgoth, Uberlieferungsgeschichte, PP. 218-19, 


Iitg. A. Speiger, Genesis, eds, W., F, Albright and 
D., N., Froginen (Anchor Bible, T; Garden City, 196), p. 
XXX, NO. 5. 


that E antedates J or at least that the Elohist is depend- 
ent upon earlier traditions than thoge underlying the 
gouthern gource, The emphasis in the Elohist upon the cen- 
tral role of the charismatic leader rather than the insti- 
tutional monarch and upon the ex04us-conquest traditions 
guggests that its pre-literary origins may lie in the pre- 
monarchical period, In an wnpublished dissertation, Alan 
W. Jenks has concluded from an examination of the Elohist 
gource and then of various prophetic traditions surround- 
ing Semuel, Elijah, Elisha, Hogea, and Deuteronomy, that 
the closge relationship of the Elohist with the anti- 


monarchical traditions regarding Samuel and Saul means 


that we must look to the age of Samuel for the birth of 
E, among prophetic eircles whose founder was Samuel 170 
With regard to D, it algo centers upon the tradi- 
tions of aretiag-eceenacsd and the covenant, as I have 
gought to demonstrate., Furthermore, the concern with 
distinctness from other religions, the attention to offices 
of the theocracy guch as levite, Judge, and prophet, and 
the prevalence of Holy War ideology auggest Urdeuterono=- 
mium's orientation in the ordinances and institutions of 
pre-monayrchic I8rael, 1? In this context, the-pericope on 


the king is quite "astonishing, "200 The ideology of the 


178 


179,on Rad, Deuteronomy, pp. 23ff. 
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Ibid., p. 118. 


Jenks, Op. cit., Pp. 230. 


Holy War is particularly significant in considering the 
milieu for the origin of the traditions underlying 
Deuteronomy, "The proper period of the Holy War was the 
period of the old Iaraelite Amphictyony, that is, the 
period of the Judges "Ll This institution ceased after 
the advent of the monarchy, In the institution of king- 
Ship, the king was the leader In war, not Yahweh nor 
Yahweh's charismatic leader. The institution also broke 
down. under the pPressgure of threats to the etate. The 
older g8ystem of a militia raised from levies of free 
citizens in the tribes was gradually replaced by trained 
mercenaries headed by the ing 202 

Edward Robertson 'has argued that Deuteronomy itself 
was written by Semuel., He 8peaks both of basic purposes 
in Deuteronomy and of individual pericopes as evidence that 
the age of Samuel is hereby reflected. Is8rael's occupation 
of Canaan, the growth of nationalistic feeling, and the 
importance of rvesisting Canaanite religion would have been 
primary concerns for Samuel as leader of "all Iasrael."” The 
unity of the s8cattered tribes could be accomplished by a 
ganctuary, This appears as a major theme in Deuteronomy, 


as is the motif of "all I8rael, "203 It is not explicit in 
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von Rad, Studies, p. l6. 
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Ibid. 


153, ward Robertson, | "Temple and Torah,” BJRL 26 
(19h1=-h2), PP © 187-90, | 


the concerns of Samuel, however, The prophet-priest is 
aggociated not with one gsanctuary but with numerous ones. 
He gives no hint that the situation is undesirable. 
Robertson himself admits that Samuel did not accomplish | 
his task but that it was left to David and Solomon to 


bring to fruition 3% Similarly Robertson argues that it 


was Samuel who compiled numerous Legal and historical tra- 
ditions of the nation into what is now the Torah, having 
compoged Deuteronomy as a gummary and interpretative state- 
ment 205 This theory, enticing though it may be, rests 
precariously upon the actual evidence, I Sam, 10:25a does 
Speak of Samuels writing the "manner of the kingdom, " 
This hardly 8uggests, however, the body of material en- 
compas8ed in the Pentateuchl Robertson!s obgervations 
with regard to individual pericopes are more convincing, 
however. _ These parallels Suggest not that the book was 
written in the age of Samuel but that the same milieu is 
reflected. The instruction to the king and the Jeponit of 
a copy of the law that he might read (Deut. 17:1h-20) is 
reminiscent of Samuel's actions in I Sam, 10:25a., Simi- 
larly the venomous curse against Amalek (Deut. 25:17-18) 


echoes again in the vicious murder of Agag by Samuel (I 
Sam, 15:32=3h) 256 


L%Tbi4., p. 190. 


1057Þ1d., pp. 191-92. 


1067044., p. 1%. 


Apart from the question of a written "gource," it 
88ems warranted to conclude that the origins of the tradi - 
tions which conastitute D and E can be dated in the late 
amphictyonic or early monarchical period, This means that 
the anti-monarchical gource in I Sam, 1-15 would date from 
the game period, To refer to these traditions as ante- 
cedent to E and D implies no strict chronological schema, 
although the evidence get forth above does lead to the 
conclusion that they are to be dated before the time when 
E and D were 8et forth as separate gources, each with its 
own distinetive features 7 A probable terminus a quo for 
the accounts in the i _ gource would be the 
death of Samuel, an event which would prompt his followers 
to perpetuate the memory of his deeds. A terminus ad quem 
would be the point at which the birth and call narrative 
was added to the remainder of the gource, since the former 


Is the youngest of the traditions 3% 


Noth has s8uggested 
that the birth and call narrative received final form in 

| the time of Ahijah, who was linked with Shilok (I Kgs. lh: 
2, 1) as was Semuel, The prophetic circle around Ahi jah 
would be concerned to pregerve the traditions of Samuel's 


birth and call since only in these passages is the prophet 
aggociated with the cult ganctuary of Shiloh 359 'T think 


137 on The dating of these two gources, 8e6 below, 
PP. 301-08. 


1680 above, ÞP. 138, f.n. 36. 


159th, "Samuel und B${1le," pp. 399-100. 


it is conceivable that the game group added the birth and 
call: narrative. to the remainder of the anti-monarchical 
gource, The 8trong rebuke which Ahijah speaks against 
Jerobogm, gon of Nebat, for ignoring Yahweh!s commands 1s 
reminiscent of the prophetic opposition to the monarchy in 
the anti-monarchical passages, With the possible exception 
| then of the birth and call narrative, the anti-monarchical 
gource received a fixed form considerably earlier. 
This analysis of the anti-monarchical gource has 
gought to Indicate the importance of these traditions as 
a means for understanding the function of Samuel in 
I8rael's political and religious communities, In Robert- 
gon's eggay, he confronts the question. of why Samuel is 
not mentioned in the Pentateuch, which the prophet com- 
piled. In part the answer for Robertson lies in the fact 
that Samuel was preserving sacred traditions which would 
have to be aggociated with Moges, Robertgson, however, 


notes that Samuel may have been considered as the Mogaic 


figure of his time, He finds Samuiel's signature in the 


etiology of the prophet in Deut. 18:15-18, The prophet 

whom Yahweh will raise up "like unto thee" (Moges) is 

Samuel himself.*?? Robertson does not purgue this guggestion 
and examine the pogsible evidence in detail. Such an inves- 


tigation Suggests itself not because Robertgon!s theory that 


. © ORobertson, "Temple and Torah,” p, 202. Muilenburg, 
Office,” PP. 92-93, Albright, op. cit., p. 18. | 


Samuel wrote Deuteronomy is. convincing but because of the 
similarities between the Urdeuteronomium-Elohist eircle of 
traditions and the portrayal of Samuel in the anti-monarchi - 
cal pass8ages of f Sam, 1-15, What is the relation between 
Samuel's fwnections and thoge of Moges? between the events 
narrated about each? To what extent does Samuel renew and 
proclaim thoge gaving events which are as80ciated with 
Moges in the period of exodus and wildemmess wandering? 

And finally how does the portrayal of Samuel relate to 

the particular historical gitugtion of his day: the need 


and legitimacy of the monarchy? 


CHAPTER V 
THE FIGURE OF SAMUEL IN THE ANTI-MONARCHICAL SOURCE 


The foregoing chapter has called attention to the 
affinities of the anti-monarchical gource in I Seam, 1-15 
with the Elohist and Deuteronomic streams of tradition or 
gources, Not only does this mean that consideration of 
the historical validity of these traditions is Imperative, 


gince the traditions in these two Hexateuchal gources are 


1 


early but it algo suggests that the figure of Samuel, the 


theocratic leader of Israel in the anti-monarchical gource, 
is clogely related to that of” Hons ,\ the prophet par 
excellence and the leader of "all Israel” in both E and D. 
In varying ways 8cholars have frequently asgociated Samuel 
with Moges, In a comment that illustrates the limitations 
of 1iterary eriticigm, Wellhaugen wrote, "He is a gecond 
Moges? Yes. But that does not tell us much."© H, P, 


Smith concluded that in his stature as the theocratic. ruler 


of Igrael, Samuel was comparable only to Moges. For 


L among recent 8cholars who have urged that more his- 
torical credence be accorded the anti-monarchical gource are 
Hertzberg, op. cit., Pp. 65-66, Seebass, "Traditionsges- 
chichte," pp. 256-87. Weiger, Samuel, pp. 5-6, 68-69. 


©vellhausen, Prolegomena, P. 255. 


33mi th, OP. Cit., Þ. xvi. 
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Albright, Samuel is "the first great religious reformer 


after Moges" and for Volz, "the feithful guardian of the 


Mogaic heritage."”? The characterization of Samuel as 
another Moges is not confined to modern Biblical 8cholar- : 
ghip, however, The 014d Testament itgelf makes the equation 
quite explicit. In Jer. 15:1, Yahweh says to Jeremiah, 
"Though Moges and Samuel stood before me, yet my heart 
would not tum toward this people." Thus in the time of 
Jeremiah the most highly esteemed intercesgors in Israel!'s 
history are her leader in the exodus and wilderness wan- 
dering and her leader in the pre-monarchical period. No 
less significant is the way in which Samuel is ass8o0ciated 
with Moges and Aaron in Ps. 99:6, "Moges and Aaron were 
among his priests, Samuel algo was among thoge who called 
on his name," 

Such lofty estimates of Samuel by biblical scholars 
and by the biblical text s8uggest, indeed require, that an 
attempt be made to mark and delineate the s8imilarities in 
the portrayal and characterization of Samuel in the anti- 
monarchical gource and of Moges in E and D, This inquiry 


is further 8uggested by the affinities already noted between 


the anti-monarchical gource and those traditions underlying 


La bright, o OP. Ccit., Pp. 168, 


Paul Vols, Propheten oatolion des Alten Testaments 
(Stuttgart, 1949), Þ. 75. Cf. also HyLander, ©: OP. Cit., Þ. 
239, Jenks, op. cit., pÞ. 223, Hertzberg, op. cit., p. 13. 


Kraus, Die pro hotis he Yerkcundigung, PP. 22ff,  Scharbert, 
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the Elohist and Deuteronomy .* Evidence that Moges and Samuel 
were remembered in s8imilar ways and revered as leaders in 
gimilar capacities over "all Israel” would add to the argu- 
ment for a common origin of the three gources in northern 
prophetic circles. In order to compare the portrayal of 
Samuel in the anti-monarchical 8ource with that of Moges 

in =! and D I will undertake to a88e88 (1) literary affini- 


ties within the traditions, i.e., similar themes and common 


phraseology, (2) form-critical parallels, (3) identical 


fumetions ascribed to both leaders. 
1. TIiterary Affinities 


The birth, of Samuel (1:1-28) and. the birth of Moses 
(Ex. 1:1-2:10) diverge at many points, notably in the pre- 
dominant wisdom motifs of the latter? and in the theme of 
the child's expogure or rejection, classically illustrated 


in the accoumt of the birth of Sargon . ? Nevertheless the 


es above, PP. 152-865. 


TGenerally I have followed Eissfeldt's identifica- 
tion of the Elohist passages. See above, ÞP. 153, f.n. bl. 


In thoge instances where I depart from his analysis, I have 
80 Indicated, | 


<> 


Orovard Childs points to the portrayal of the 
Pharaoh as a "wicked fool” whose plan to kill every Hebrew 
child Is thwarted by the midwives. Furthermore the sister 
plays the role of the "wise counselor” (cf. Jogeph before 
the Pharaoh; Gen. 11:39), and the piety of the midyives 
who refuse to obey the Pharach is emphasized (Ex. 1:17; 
ef. Prov, 22s Brevard Childs, "The Birth of Moges," 
JTBL LXXXIV (1965), pp. 120-21. 


%X. A, Speiser, "The Legend of Sargon," Ancient Near 
Eagtern Texts, ed. James B. Pritchard (8econd edition; 
Princeton, 1955), p. 119, lines 1-6. 


account of the birth of Samuel does have certain themes in 
common with the narrative of Moges, In his article, Childs 


notes that contrary to the "rags to riches" account of 


Sargon'!s childhood, the birth of Moges is deliberately get 


in the context of the oppreasion of the Isgraelites 30 that 
Moges is recognized from the first as the one to deliver 
his people, It 1s only after the account of his birth and 
upbringing in Pharaoh's home that he is subJected to the 
humiliation of a threat against his life and exile in the 
wilderness (2:11ff). This is quite the opposite of the 
"axpoguUre Saga" in the Ancient Near East where humiliation 
precedes exaltation ©? Furthermore, Moges is rescued and 
raiged by an Egyptian princess instead of by a peasant 
femily. This detail, which also pregents a sympathetic 


view of the Egyptians, underscores the special position of 


11 


Moses. The story of Moges! birth is es8entially a per- 


gonal accoumt, Yet it has momentous importance for many 
others, since it is placed in the context of the oppression 
and slaughter of the Igrasclites. 

In a Similar way, Samuel's birth is an event whose 
8ignificance far transcends the family of Elkanah, The 
eonnection with the temple at Shiloh, where Hannah makes 


her vow and Samuel is brought 8uggests that the birth of 
Samuel. is & highly significant event for Israsl. 


207Þ44., pp. 115-16. 


117446. 


Furthermore Eli is involved in the account from The very 

beginning, and the contrast is notable between the family 
of Samuel and the houge of Eli (ee above, Þ. 138). The 
way in which the fate of Samuel and Eli are intertwined is 
reminiscent of the ironical fact that Moges is rescued and 


nurtured by the very Egyptians whom he will oppose and 


LE 


defeat. The princess protects the young Moges In the 


very hougehold of the Pharach, In a similar way Samuel 
ministers to Yahweh "before Eli.” Tt is El1 who leads 
Samuel to receive the word of Yahweh which 8eals the doom 
of Eli's houge (3:2-14). Moges! birth points to his task 
of delivering his people from foreign domination, This is 
not as apparent in Samuel's case.where the Philistine 

threat does not appear until later. Nevertheless the times 
are critical, and SamusLl is a deliverer. The word of Yahweh 
was rare in the land, With Samuel's advent, Yahweh once 
again reveals himself to his people at Shiloh (3:19ff). It 
Is 8tressed with regard to both Moses and Samuel that Yahweh 
is regsponding to the erisis of his people. Thus, in Moges! 
call, Yahweh Says, "I have geen the affliction ('ny) of my 
People who are in Egypt. . . ." (Ex. 3:7). In the account 
of Samuel's birth, Hannah pleads to her God, "Yahweh of 
hosts, if you will look upon the affliction (b'!ny) of your 


handmaiden, . ., "( (1:11) 25 The context of the latter is 


1=bid., p. 118. 


I pourke, OP. Cit., Þ. 8. 


clearly personal and thus more limited than Yahweh's obgerva- 
tion about the Igraelites! affliction in Egypt, Nevertheless 
the similarity of the motif of affliction is noteworthy. The 
narrative of the call is not only northern in its stress upon 
the auditory and in the prominence of the dabar (3:1b, 7; cf. 
I Kgs. 17:2, 8, 2h) but is parallel to Moges! call in the use 
of the double vocative, "Samuel! Samuell" and in the reaponse, 
"Here am I" (hnny; cf. Ex. 3:4) 2% 

Turning to the gucceeding passages in the anti-monarchi- 
cal gource, further parallels in themes and phraseology exist 
with Mogaic accoumts in the Pentateuch, In 7:3b, Samuel re- 
lates obedience and deliverance by calling upon the Israel- 
ites to obey the covenant as a condition of deliverance from 
the Philistines, In a closely parallel way, Moges also 
Places this propogal before the Iagraslites: 

If you will be careful to do all this commandment which 
I command you to do, loving Yahweh your God, walking in 
all his ways, and cleaving to him, then Yahweh will drive 
out all these nations before you, . . . (Deut. 11:22-23) 
The events of I Sam. 7 culminate in the vietory of Yatweh 
over the Philistines (v. 10b). While not regponsible for 
the deliverance of his people, Samuel does make possible 
this saving act by offering a burnt sacrifice and calling 
upon Yahweh (v. 9). In the Elohist account in Ex, 17:9-13 
of the battle with the Amalekites, a similar event occurs. 


Moges performs the symbolic act of raiging his arms, which 


Uourke, OP. cit., PP. 73-7Th. Muilenburg, "Covenantal 
Formulations," p. 9l. Newnan, "The Prophetic Call," Israel!s 
Prophetic Heritage, p. 6. 


Serves to bring victory to the Igraelites over their enemy. 

Mog8es and Samuel alike speak negatively concerning 
the kingship. The catalogue of abusive practices by kings 
that Samuel 8ets forth in 8:11-19 makes clear the way in 
which royalty exploits the men of the land, appropriates 
the produce of the country, and takes the best stock for 
Its om tagks, In a less detailed way, but equally nega- 
tive in tone, Moges speaks of the laws of kingship (Deut. 
17:16-17). These 8tipulations reflect a low estimate of 
the manner in which kings conduct themselves: ", , . he 
must not multiply horses for himsgelf, . . . he shall not 
multiply wives for himself . . . nor shall he greatly 
multiply for himgelf silver and 2014, "15 Furthermore, 
both pas8ages Speak of the desire to be like other nations 
(kkl -hewym, Deut. 17:l1b; I Sam. 8:5) 26 

Much was -8aid In the preceding chapter toe indicate 
that Samuel is linked with Moges through ass80ciation with 


covenant traditions. This is further evidenced by the 


| L>mhe referent for the two passages is different. 
The laws in Deuteronomy geem to reflect the abuses of 
Solomon, Driver, Deuteronomy, pp. 211-12, On the other 
hand, Samuel or those regponsible for the traditions in 


I Sam, & may have had contemporary realities in ming; 
gee above, Pe. 213, 


Log one gcholars, having in mind the pre-Deutero- 
nomic origin of the Samuel traditions, have argued that 
the passage in 8&:11-18, as well as the reference to the 
king as chosen by Yahweh (10:2h), suggest that these 
traditions influenced the compogition. of Deut. 17:11ff. 


Driver, Deuteronomy, Þ., 212, Budde, Die Biicher Richter 
und Samuel, p. 183ff. 


terminology of two passages in Samuel's speech of 12:1-25, 
In vv. 3-5, Samuel utilizes laws of the Covenant Code (20: 
22-23:19; E) proclaimed by Moges. The rhetorical questions 
reflect a series of apodictic laws: 
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As already indicated (gee above, p. 192), the laws that 


underlie these questions come from the Covenant Code, pro- 


claimed by Moges. 


In another portion of Samuel's speech, he sets forth 


the obligations that rest upon the Igraelites' in covenant 


relation with their God: 


If you fear Yahweh and serve him and obey his voice; 
if you do not rebel against Yahweh your God and both 
you and the king who reigns over you follow after 
Yahweh, your God, he will gave you (amended text; cf. 
Chapter III, p. 109), But i1f you do not obey the 
voice of Yahweh and rebel against him, the hand of 
Yayweh will be against you and your king to destroy 


you” (amended text; cf. Chapter ITI, p. 109). 
A 8imilar conditional is also spoken by Moges in a cove- 
nant context, although its position in the Gattung- 
appears to differ s8slightly., Thus, Moges concludes the 
Covenant Code with the "blessing” portion of the condi- 


tional: "But If you hearken attentively to his voice and 


L7Muilenvurg, OP. Cit., p. 362, 
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do all that I say, then I will be an enemy to your enemies 
and an adversary to your adversaries”" (Ex, 23:22), Tf guch 
a conditional is a "prefatory s8entence" in the covenant 
Gattung, to be followed by blessings or curses, as Noth*® 
Suggests, then a more elaborate list of curges and of blegs- 
ings would be expected to follow, Such is the cage when 
Moges again 8peaks the covenant conditional in Deut., 28:1 
and 15, First Moges proclaims the condition for blessing 
(v. 1) which is followed by a list of blessings (vv. 2-14). 
The latter is much more brief than the list of curges, as 

is normal. in treaties of the Ancient Near Eagt.-7 Then 
Moges makes clear that digobedience will bring curses (v. 
15). A lengthy, detailed listing of curses follows. This 
is not the exact context reflected in Samuel's aspeech. 
Nevertheless the twofold conditional of reward and judg- 
ment is s8imilar to Moges! pronouncements. 

The Elohist gource characteristically portrays Moges 
as a miracle worker, Thus the plagues occur by the use of 
the rod given to Moses by Yahweh (Ex. h:2; 7:17; 8:5), The 
use of the rod in the battle with the Amalekites has already 
been noted, On at least one occasion such- a miraculous a06d 
is 8et forth in a cultic context, In Ex, 11:13 Moges com- 


mands the Israelites to stand before their God and witness 


2% artin Noth, "For all who rely on works of the law 
are under & Ccurse,”" Laws, Þ. 123. 


19p6lbert Hillers, Treaty-Curses and the 01d Teata- | 
ment Prophets (Rome, GG + Wy þ 


Yalweh's "gaving deed” (yaw't yh). He then uges his rod 
to part the waters of the Reed Sea, Although the act is 
one of Judgment, not deliverance, Samuel similarly calls 
forth a miraculous event: Yalhweh'!s destruction of the 
harvest with thunder and rain (12:17-18), This, too, is 
in a cultic getting, and the key words in both pericopes 
are identical: bytygbw wr*w ("pregent yourselves and 


behola"), Ex. 11:13 and I Sam. 12:16, 


2, Form-Critical Parallels 


In addition to similarities in themes and in certain 
terminology of the Semuel traditions in the anti-monarchi- 
cal gource and those related to Moges in E and D, form- 
critical parallels exist which link these two major figures 
in Is8rael's history. These parallels point to the larger 
context in which traditions about Moges and Samuel were 
remembered=--a context notably prophetic and covenantal. 

An important point of comparisgon is the structure of the 
call of Samuel and the Gattung of Moges! call (Ex. 3:1-12)., 


N. Habel has isgolated the latter with reference to its 


«ma jor olements:<? 


Confrontation (Ex. '3:1-3, ha). In the context of ordinary. 


activities the divine intervention occurs: "Moges was 


0x. Habel, "The Form and Significance of the Call 
Narratives,” ZAW LXXVII (1965), pp. 318-19, 


tending the flock . . . a mesgenger of Yahweh appeared," 
Introductory Word. The Historical Basgis (3:1b-9). Yahweh 
presents himself and calls to his servant. The formulas 
include usge of qr?, as befits the primarily auditory form 
of the call, and the double vocative: "Moges, Moges." 

But there is more, Yahweh reveals himself by giving His 
name, and He notes the affliction of the people which He 
has obgerved. This portion of: the call begins with qr” 

* » » bhnny: the divine initiative and the 8ervant's 


POSpPONSEO. 

Divine Conmission (3:10), This central element begins with 
the key word of emphasis, with ("and now") which links the 
vents of the past with the responsibilities of the present. 
Moges'! commigsgion T Specifically an action: to deliver 


ka, = 


the Israelites from Egypt. 

Prophet's Objection (3:11). This common hh of the 
Prophetic call makes explicit the burden of the man of God, 
Moges is quite naturally staggered by the task before him. 
Divine As8gurance (3:12a). "put I will be with you." 

The Sign (3:12b). This is not primarily a proof to the 


individual. It appears "as a further demonstration that 


Yahweh has spoken.” In this light "it strengthens the 


commigs8lon, gives additional impetus to the word and fur- 


ther enables the individual to act as God!s agent "<L 


_ , FR 


DF = fe 


<lTbid., p. 319. 


Significantly the sign occurs at the end of the act required 
of Moges, Tt becomes the goal of the commiggion as well. 
Furthermore the 8ign is not a private experience but g0me - 
thing within the public realm, 

The structure of the call of Samuel (3:1-21) is note- 
worthy for its similarities to this pattern, although the 
identity is not complete. A Gattung often undergoes 
changes, which reflect the s8pecial concerns and pergspec- 
tive of the authors, 

Confrontation (3:1-l). The author degcribes with 8lgnifi- 
cant detail the 8etting for the call, As with Moges, Samuel 
is performing customary duties: "the boy Samuel was 'minis- 
tering to Yahweh before Eli , . . and Samuel was sleeping 

in the temple of Yahweh. . . .* Nevertheless a _—_— of. 
foreboding, an aura of tension, is als0 express8ed, Eli 

has grown 014 and may be ineffective (3:2). Mogt ominous 

is the fact that the dbr-yhwh was almost unknom. Divine 
revelation no longer was knom to many. 

As in the call of Moges, the getting is cultic-- 
indeed more 80, for it occurs in the temple at Shiloh whose 
importance as a center of worship in the amphictyony is 
apparent from the practice of annual gacrifice (cf. Jud. 21: 
19ff; I Sam. 1:3; 2:14, 19) -* The annual celebration at 


Shiloh may well have been one of covenant renewal, since the 


2 


©rraus, Worphi » PP». 173-77. The passage in Judges 
refers to an annual feastival, perhaps an autum fertility 
celebration in light of the reference to ecstatic dances. 


latter was at the heart of the tribes! cultic life as indi- 
cated by Jos. 2h and in the traditions underlying Deut, 31: 
10fe <3 In this eultic s8etting, the pregence of Yahweh is 
loa, As the power of the divine pregence 1s evident in 
the burning bush, ao here it is dramatized by the pregence 
of the ark: ", , , and Samuel was aleeping in the temple 

of Yahweh where the ark of God was" (3:3). Although the 
word of Yahweh was rare, nevertheless when 1t was JInocny 
the ark marked the deus praegens. Thus, petitions were 

made in the prezence of the ark at Shiloh (1:3, 9ff). and 
Samusl!s call occurs before the ark. The glory of Yahweh 
was present with the ark. Indeed it was the throne of 

yhwh gb? vt yab hicrbym (h:h; 2 Sam. 6:2) This, however, 
may not have been a permanent pregence; as an earthly king, 
30 Yahweh would ascend the throne when He desired to invoke | 
his authority in ruling. Thus Ps, 80:2 bids Yahweh to 
appear! "Thou who art enthroned upon the cherubin, appear!" 
And in Num, 10:35ff, the battle cry is a call to Yahweh to 
take his place on the throne: "Arise, Yahweh1"=2 Never- 


theless, in this account of Samuel!ſs call, the ark is 


©37ohn Bright, A H of Irae), (Philadelphia, 
1959), Þ. 149. Newnan , rophetic Call,” Igrael's 
Prophetic Heritage, p. 88. 
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clearly s8ynonymous with Yahweh's presence. On two occa- 
8ions Samuel is called by Yahweh before any mention is made 
of Yahweh "pregenting himself" (wytygb; Ve 10). Before 
this, it suffices s8simply to 8peak of the ark and then move 
directly to "and Yahweh said ., . IO (vv. 3-4) .* 
Introductory Word. The Historical Bagis (3:5-lh4)., Sig- 
nificantly, the Pas8age begins with the same key words as 
in the call of Moges: the verb qr? ("to call”) and the 
exclamation, lknny ("Behold, here am I")--both of which 

are characteristic of the Elohist,<7 Emphasis is given to 
the auditory character of the call and to the motif of 
gummons and response by the threefold expression of the 
formula: hmnny ky qr't ly ("Here IT am, for you called me"), 
VV. 5, 6, GG On the third occasion, Samuel acknowledges 
Yahweh and hears the awful pronouncement against the house 
of Eli (vv. 12-14). This indictment and prophecy of doom 
parallel very clogely the passage in 2:27-36, 80 that the 
pPas88ages geem to have arisen independently of oech other.©® 
One might term this prophecy of puniskment as the commis- 
8lon in the call Gattung. Yet it 18 not, for Yahweh is here 
establigshing his word, and Samuel is not the agent for the 


 Corhard von Rad, "The Tent and the Ark,” Problem 


of the Hexateuch, p. 109, 


©7Jenks, The Elohist, p. 221. Newman, "The Prophetic 
Call," Igrael's Prophetic Heritage, p. 9h. 
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events willed by Yahweh. The commission is surprisingly 
absent from Samuel's call. Nevertheless » Samuel is aware 
that his confrontation with Yahweh marks a new era that 
means not only the end of the house of Eli but his begin- 
ning as a 8ervant of Yahweh, Hence, he withdraws from the 
awegome event: 

Prophet's Objection (3:15), "Samuel awoke in the morning 
and opened the doors of the houge of Yahweh, But Samuel 
feared to tell Eli the vision.” This is not precisely the 
type of fear expressed by Moges (Ex, 3:11, 13). Neverthe- 
legs, an element does exist in common: the need to deny 
the reality or the imperative nature of Yahweh's word. 
Samuel would keep it to himself and thus prevent its 


Occurrence. That this is the case is suggested by v. 18 


where Eli acknowledges the word of Yahweh and adds, "May 


Yahweh do what is good in his eyes." Semuel is wnable to 
deny Yahweh's pregence and tells Eli the revelation he has 
received. Samuel's situation is similar to that of 
Jeremiah when he laments 
If I 8ay, 'I will not mention him, or speak any more 
in his name,!' there is in my heart as it were a 
burning fire s8hut up in my bones, 
and I. am weary with holding it in, and IT cannot (Jer. 20:9). 
Reasgurance (3:16-18)., Tn the call of Moses, the FOagSUPANCE 
comes directly from Yahweh (3:12). Such is not the case with 
Semuel, although it is clear from the key words that Eli 


Speaks for Yahweh: the central words of the call appear 


again, wyqr* . . . hnny ("And Eli called Samuel , , , and 


he s8aid, !here am I'”"), E141 is the one who offers reas- 
gurance, an act which heightens the irony of the narrative 
s8ince the word of prophecy has 8ealed the fate of his 
hous8. 

The Sign (3:19-h:1a) <7 The closing passage strikes a note 
that is regonant of the opening verse, The word of Yalweh, 
which was rare in the land, is now established because 
Samuel is faithful (n'm) to his function as a prophet 
before Yahweh (nby' lybwh). The sign is threefold, It 
involves the prophet himself., His words are not in vain 


(wl? -hpy1 mkl-dbryw *rgh; cf. Jer. 21:1,3; IT Kgs, 10:10 


for a parallel phrass). The asign also consists of the 
people's recognition of Samuel and of Yahweh's presence., 

It is clear that Yahweh is once again enthroned at his 
ganctuary, Finally Samuel's position is an unmistakable 
indication to the houge of Eli that the prophet is now the 
mediator and defender of the sacral traditions, 20 The slgen 


©Iof. the discussion of the text in Chapter IIT, pp. 
91-93, . On the basis of the textual evidence for this 
pPas8gage, I would translate as follows: "Samuel grew and 
Yahweh was with him. He cauged none of his words to fall 
to the ground, and all Is8rael from Dan to Beergsheba knew 
that Samuel was faithful as a prophet before Yahweh. Yahweh 
once again appeared at Shiloh, for Yahweh revealed himself 
to Samuel, But Eli was exceedingly o1d; his sons followed 


after him, but their way was evil to Yahweh. The word of 
Samuel came to all Is8rael," 


20 emman puts this Succinetly. in gaying, "The prophet 
gucceeds the priestl” Newnan, "The Prophetic Call," Iarael!'s 


in Samuel's call, therefore, is not simply one event as in 


the cage of Moges (cf. Ex. 3:12, ", , , this shall be the 
gign for you, that I have gent you . . . you 8hall serve 
God upon this mountain.”). In Samiel's cage the gign con- 
g1sts of a new order that manifests Itself in several ways. 
Samuel is establigshed as a prophet . The word of Yahweh 
returns to Shiloh, And the rule of the house of Eli comes 
to an end. In spite of this important difference the sign 
in both cases is in the public realm and a testimony to 
Yalweh!s continuing relation to his people. 

My discussion has thus far sought to highlight the 
gimilarities between the call of Moges and the call of 
Samuel, The only major digcrepancy is the absence of the 
commigsion in Samuel's cage, This phenomenon points to 
the fact that Samuel's advent does not in itself re- 
establish Yalweh's presence. Rathoes it marks the act of 
Yahweh, \or bears witness to it. Samuel's "call" is not 
to a proclamation of God!s judgment or to a specific task, 
as in the cage of Moges, Instead Samuel is to bear wit- 
ness to God's judgment against the houge of Eli. This dig- 
crepancy in the Gattung underscores the Suggestion in the 
traditions that Samuel is not a prophet in the gense of 


Prophetic Heritage, p. 69. This attention to the two 
offices is migleading in the sense that Samuel is go much 
more than prophet, at least as the term is ugually under- 
gtood, Thus his priestly functions are evident in later 


hea Nevertheless it is clear that Samuel gucceeds 


"the unasked and wnbidden mea8enger" of God's — as 
were the classical prophets and algo Moges himeelf. Only 
twice is Samuel called a prophet (3:20; 9:9); the common 
formulae of prophetic speech (kh *mr yhwh) is placed in 
Samuel's mouth only on two occasions, 10:16 and 15:2. 
Theage facts may explain that Samuel's deeds and the account 
of his call stand at the beginnings of the prophetic move- 
ment, as argued by Albright? and Newnan-- regpectively, I 
believe it is more instructive, however, to emphasize the 
diversity of Samuel!s activities as theocratic ruler in 
contrast to the class ical prophets but in direct continuity 
with Moges. 

A more indirect affinity of the Samuel traditions in 
the anti-monarchical gource with thoge of Moges in E and D 
occurs in the use of the rib Gattung. Recent form-eritical 
gcholarship has guggested the importance of the rib as a 
major Gattung asg8ociated with the covenant. Hermann Gunkel, 


in his major form-critical 8tudy of the Pasalms, defined the 


gtructure of the "Gerichtasrede," most notably Ps. 50 and 82, 
Al though he did not relate this to covenant motifs, neverthe- 
legs his discoveries form the basis for later identifications. 
The 8tructure identified by Grmkel was twofold: one in which 
Yahweh was judge, the other with Yahweh as plaintiff. 


— * Newnan, "The Prophetic Call," Igrael's Prophetic 
eritage, Pp. 92, 


Samuel, op. cit., passim. 


531The Prophetic Call,” Igrael's Prophetic Heritage, 
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Yahweh as Judge. 


I. Description of the judgment s8cene (Ps. 82:1, "God 
has taken his place in the divine council; in the 
midst of the gods he holds Judgment"). 

Address to the Accused (Ps, 82:2, "How long will 

you Judge un Justly and ghow partiality to the 

wicked?"), 

A. Absolute indefensibility of the accuged's 
position (Ps. 82:5). 


B, Accusation or Indictment (Ps. 50:16-20). 


Judgment (Ps. 82:6-7, "I aay, !You are gods, 80ns 
of the Most High, all of you; nevertheless, Jou 
ghall die like men and fall like any prince.”). 
Yahweh as Plaintiff 
I. Heaven and earth as Judges (Ps. 50:6). 
Summons of the Accused (Ps. 50:7). 
Address (in the 8econd person). 
A, Accugation, in question form, 
B. Wealness of Accuged!s Position (Ps. 50:8; 
Is. L3:22ff), 
CG, Formal Indictment (Ps. 50:21b-22) 3k 
In an article that draws mainly on examples from the 


prophets (Is. 1:2-3; Jer. 2:h-13; Mi. 6:1-8), Herbert Huffmon 


Hermann Gunkel and Jogchim Begrich, Einleitung in 
die Pasalmen (Handkonmentar zum Alten Testaments; Gottingen, 
1933), PP. 36l-65. 


elaborates this identification of. a rib Gattung with atten- 
tion to two major items: the invocation of heaven and earth 
and the distinction between lawsuits connected with the 
divine couneil3? and covenant lawguits, Huffmon correctly 
makes a distinction between the invoking of the divine 
council on the one hand, as in Ps, 8&2, and the calling of 
heaven and earth, mountains and hills--in short, the natural 
elements--as witnesses (cf. Is, 1:2; Mi. 6:2; Ps, $0:h) on 
the other, 3® The latter are almost exclusively witneasses 

in covenant lawsuits. These lawsuits are further identi - 
fied by their reference to the saving deeds of Yahweh, viz. 
the historical prologue of the covenant. Thus, in the rib 
of Mi. 6:1-8, Yahweh recites his deeds in exodus and 
wilderness wintering (vv. 1-5) as the basis for his indict- 
ment (v. 8); cf. also Jer. 2:6-7; Deut. 32:6=-1h. 37 The 
value of Huffmon's enalysis lies in the igolation of a law- 
_ guit particularly as8gg8ociated with the covenant. This par- 
ticular Gattung was unnoticed by Gunkel becauge it was not 
prominent in the Paalms, Nevertheless it commands special 


importance today in light of the regearch on covenant motifs 


in Biblical literature. 


35g, Frank Cross, "The Council —# St Second 
Igaiah,"” JNES XII (1953); P. 27h. Thorkild Jacobsen, "Primi - 


Ig Any in Ancient Mesopotamia," JNES II (1943), 


36orvert Huffmon, "The Covenant Lawsuit in the Pro- 
phets,” JBL LXXVIII (1959), 290-92, 


37Tvbia., Pe. 291, 
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Two examples of the pib Gattung degerve 8pecial 


notice before turning to the question of this form in the 
anti-monarchical gource of Samuel, Although he Aigagrees 
pointedly with Huffmon'!s distinetion of divine council 
versus natural elements in their role in the rib, G6. 

Ernest Wright identifies the covenant lawsuit in the first 
portion of the Song of Moges, Deut. 32:1-29,30 The form is 
clogely parallel to that identified by Gunkel in the Paalms 
and by Huffmon in the prophets: 

I. Call to Witnesses (32:1-3). As would be expected from 
Huffmon ! 8s arguments, the witnesses to Yahweh'!s controversy 
with his people are heaven and earth. 

IT. Preliminary Statement of Accugation (32:h-6). This is 
often in the form of a question as here or in Micah 6:3. 
III, Recital of Yahweh's Deeds (32:7-lh4). This central 
portion of the Gattung is at one and the game time the 
basis of the covenant relation and the grounds for the 
indictment which follows. 

IV. Indictment (32:15-18)., "Jeshurm became fat and kicked. 
He abandoned the god who made him, He acted stupidly against 
the rock of his salvation.” Tt should be noted that one 
element of the indictment is the foolish trust Iarael has 
put in foreign gods, in empty idols (v. 17). 

V. The Sentence (32:19-29). The only regult of Iagrael!'s 


38. Ernest Wright, "The Lawsuit of God: A Form- 


Critical Study of Deuteronomy 32, " Isgrael's Prophetic Heri- 
tage, PP. 52-5h, 


apostasy can be punishment, indeed degtruction, for she has 
broken the covenant. Although Yahweh will use another 


people to punish Israel (32:21b), He also employs natural 


elements s8uch as fire (v. 22) and famine (v. 214). In 


—— 


ghoyrt, all of creation is in ",onvulsive ai 8ruption 127 

In addition to this important passage in Deuteronomy, 
attention has been called to the rib in pericopes of the 
framework to the stories of the Judges 0 In his refuta- 
tion of the Deuteronomic and primarily literary character 
of the framework passages (except for 2:11-19), Beyerlin 
digcusses the Gattung of 6:7-10 and 10:11b-ll in detail. 
He accepts the structural analysis of Huffmon and identifies 
the following elements of the "Bundesbruch-rib" in these two 


pPas8ages: Preliminary Accugation (10:11; question form); 
Recital of Yahweh's "leeds (6:8b-9} followed by covenant 
demand in l0a; 10:11-12); Indictment (6:10b; 10:13a); 
Sentence (10:13Þb only) 5 An important aspect of these pas- 


8ages 1s the plea for delivery (6:7; 10:10) and the repent- 
ance of the people (10:16). This distinguishes them from 


the later (Deuteronomic) passage in 2:11-19 where no mention 


is made of the repentance of the people? 


57 Tbid., p. 53. 
10 alter Beyerlin, "Gattung und Herkunft des Rahmens 


{im Richterbuch,” Tradition und Situation, eds. Ernst Wurth- 
wein, Otto Kaiger (Gottingen, 1963), PD. 1-29, 
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Beyerlin denies, however, that these passages are & 
rib Per 8e; they do not have the character of a Botenwort 
or an Anrede., Rather, they are instructional in tone. "In 


den Ralmenstucken des Richterbuches ist die Gattung des 


Bundesbruch-rib ins Erzahlend-Lehrhefte ungesobzt, "+3 


"Beyerlin addresses himself to the question of the original 
Sitz im Leben of these passages, He denies their original 
literary character. In Jud, 6:8, a prophet is the one who 
proclaims the rib, a reference that is probably historically 
correct. The pericope in Jud, l10:11-lhl is introduced by a 
confession of 8in on the part of the Israelites (v. 10), 
and it prompts renunciation of Israel's sinful deeds (vv. 
15-16). The conſfeeston of gin s8uggests a cultic 8etting. 
 Beide Jahweworte 8Ind gewiss einmal als dramatisches 
Gerichtsgegchehen an der. bundesbruchigen Jahwegemeinde 
proklamiert worden , "Ht Beyerlin does not precisely date 
these pericopes., He does note the clogse affinities in 
structure with Deut. 32.145 
The date of the Song of Moses has been considerably 
revised in recent s8cholarship from the late date assigned 


to It by earlier literary eritics, *© Eissfeldt contends 


437bia., Po. 23, 
bid, p. 27. 
157119, 9 PP . 21-23 = 


LOriver, for example, argues that it is, dependent on 
prophetic thought in the view of Isgrael's punislment for her 


lapse into idolatry (vv. 13-30). He concludes that it is a 


that the poem reflects the age of Samuel, He notes that the 
review of "Igrael's" history of apostasy extends only through 
the conquest. The foreign peoples whom Yahweh will uge to 
provoke His people are the Philistines.* Eissfeldt 8ees a 
Parallel between the theme in the Song of Moges that the 
battle between Igrael and the "no - people" (i.e., the 
Philistines) is a struggle between the gods and the game 
theme in accounts of the battles with the Philistines. Thus | 
in I Sam, l-6, the ark, which is the pregence of Yahweh, 
enters the Philistine land, causes plagues upon the people, 
and finally results in the defeat of Dagon (5:3-hy). In II 
Sem. $5:20-21 David's defeat of the Philistines Is referred 
to as a battle between Yahweh and the god of the Philistines. 
David exclaims, "Yahweh has broken through my enemies before 
Mme. - +» »"' David leaves the enemy defeated and takes away 
their idols with him (v. 21). Eissfeldt concludes that the 
POE dates from the middle of the eleventh century B. 0,46 


Shortly after the publication of Eissfeldt's monograph 


historical retrospect upon Israel's history, written at the 
time of Jeremiah and Ezekiel. The foreign oppresgors are 
the Babylonians, Driver, Introduction, pp. 96-97. 


—— *Eigsfoldt, Introduction, pp. 226-27. Gf, algo Das 
ed Moges Deuteronomium 32:1-h3 und das Lehrgedicht Asaphs 
Paalm 76 (Berichte er die VerhandLungen der 8 chsis8chen 
Akademie der Wissenschaften zu Leipzig, 10h4:5; Berlin, 1958), 
PP. 22-23, 13. 


Li aafeldt, Introduction, p. 227. Das Lied Moges, 
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on the Song, W., F, Albright accepted this early ante 49 In 
Albright!s view, the "intransigent monotheiam" of the poet 
is best explained by the threat not only to Israel!s polit- 
Leal existence but to hs vpeligious integrity in the time 
of Samuel, Furthermore, Albright points to the use of 
repetition by the poet as an indication of its early date; 
thus he points to the repetition of gur ("rock") in vv. 30- 
31: 

How can one man chase a thousand, 

and two put a myriad to flight, 
Unless their "rock" had 801d them 
| and Yahweh had handed them over? 
Truly our "Rock" is not like (their) rocks - 
are not <our foes> the judges?29 

An example of the archaic imagery that helps to date the 
poem is the use of gur as a term for "God," Albright 
derives the word from zuru, "mountain" (cf. Aramaic blya 
and Ugaritic guru) and explains that in the 8econd millenium 
mountains were viewed as deities by the Syrians and Hit- 
tites 2. One cannot asgociate the poem with the age of 


— 


Samuel with confidence, however. This theory depends upon 


4%, F, Albright, "Some Remarks on the Song of Moges 
in Deuteronomy XXXIT," VT 9 (1959), 339-h6., 


20ranslation is Albright's, Tbid., p. 34s. 


21 bie., P. 345, fan. lh, Albright claims that 


examples of the absence of final matres lectionis suggest 
an early date, but he gives no examples. 


the identification of the Philistines with the "no - people” 
of 32:21. The foreign oppresgors, however, could as eagily 
have been the Arameans of the mid-ninth century, the Aggyr- 
1ans of the eighth century, or the Babylonians of the time 
of Jeremiah and Ezekiel.” At the game time, I gee no 
Peagon to insist that the prophetic theme of Judgment 
againgst "all Taraeel" that appears in the Song 1s necessarily 
later than Samuel. Wright contends that not until Ahi jah, 
who proclaimed the division of the kingdom becauge of the 
8ins of Solomon (TIT Kgs., 11:31ff) and especially Elijah, who 
denounces the people for digobeying the covenant (1 Kgs. 
19:1hff), does prophecy asgume & critical role over against 
"all Iaracl.” For this reagon he suggests & ninth century 
date for the Song. 2? However, the followers of Samuel, who 
were regponsible for the traditions in the anti-monarchical 
g80Urce, clearly pregerve a memory of "Iarael" winder judg- 
ment for covenantal digobedience (7:3-6; cf, v. bb, "We 
have sinned against Yahweh"; 12:15) and for her demand that” 
a king rule her. I think it can be safely concluded that 
the Song of Moges originates from the early monarchical 
period, The time of Elijah would be « terminus ad quem. 

| It is apparent that the Gattung of the covenant 
lawguit is reflected in the passages above with notable 


wright, "Lawguit," Iarael 's Prophetic Heritage, Þ. 


531þ14., pp. 64-65. 
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consistency, The most 8ignificant feature in this structure, 
it appears to me, is the recital of Yalweh's deeds. This 
bagis for the indictment is nothing other than the historical 
prologue of the covenant. The aptness of the term "covenant 
Lawsuit” derives from this feature of the Gattung. The con- 
clusion 8uggests itself that the milieu for covenant lawsuit 
is amphictyonic theology in which the covenant relation was 
central and for which Moses is the primary spokeagman and 
guardian, This may explain why Deut., 3e is linked with 
Moges, It is not too much to assumme that it was proclaimed 
in the cult by one who was a "prophet like unto Moges." 
And as Beyerlin has noted the reference to a prophet in 
Judges 6:7 is 8carcely fortuitous, for the prophet was the 
gupreme "office" in the traditions of the pre-monarchical 
period, G, Ernest Wright 8uggests that the covenant Llaw- 
guilt is "a reformulation of the covenant-renewal theme" 
born of an age that was forced to confront its 8infulness 
and the threat of digaster. It remains now to examine the 
materials in the anti-monarchical 8gource for evidence of 
the covenant lewguit employed by Samuel. 

The most prominent example is 6:7-9, Yahweh's mes- 
gage to Samuel in the digspute over a king, The passage is 
an identifiable unit which begins with the phrase Sm! bqul 


Alright, "Lawsuit,” Igrael's Prophetic Heritage, 


Pe. 65, 


h'm (v. 7) and ends with the parallel phrasse, om! bqulm. 


The fact that this phrase, uged frequently for obedience 

to Yahweh in D and x, 2- is here employed of the people!s 
demand heightens the irony that Yahweh 1s urging Samuel. 

to acquiescel The order of the passage differs con- 
giderably from the normative structure of the rid, but the 
major elements are present: 

Indictment (7b). ". . . they have rejected me from being 
king over them." The enormity of this act is even more 
apparent when viewed in its covenant'.context: Tarasl the 
vassal has broken the covenant by rejecting her magter., 
Recital of Yahweh's Deeds (8). "According to all which they 
have done to me-* from the day that I brought them out of 
Egypt wntil this day, they have rejected me and gerved other 
gods. Thus they do even to you,” The indictment that is 
included in this verse is the mogt gerious brought against 
the Isgraelites., The prohibition against worghip of other 
gods Is the central command in Iarael's covenant relation 
with Yalweh (cf. Ex. 20:3; Deut., 6:h; Jos. 24:1h).27 It is 
not without significance that the pericope before us already 


2588 above, Pe 209, 
50por translation, cf, Chapter III, p. 98, 


7x, Noth, Exodug, tr. J., 3, Bowden (01d Buck one 
3 Philadelphia, 1962; tr, of Das zweite O80, 
18, Gottingen, 1959), pÞ. 162, Alt defines the command 
in Deut, 6:h to love Yahweh exclugively as the basic com- 


mand of the Deuteronomic corpus. "Die Heimat des 


Donberenanl uns . Sehriftem, IT, 270, von Rad, 
Voutoronamy, PP. 50-57, 


includes an indictment in v. 7b. The latter applies to the 
gpecific gituation that confronts Igrael. The inclusion of 
this indictment, especially at the beginning of the passage, 
illustrates the concrete application of the ib Gattung to a 
particular ipod dance, 
Witness (9a). "And now (w!th) heed their voice, yet you 
Shall be a witness against them. , . ." This begins the 
elimactic portion of the pericope., The key word with is 
frequent in covenant passages (cf. Ex, 19:5; Jos, 2h:lha) 
and gummons the hearer to face the direct. meaning in the 
present of Yahweh!'s deeds of the past 2 The witness in 


this cage is not the natural elements nor even the divine 


council but Samuel himself. 


_ Sentence (9b). ". .. . you 8hall proclaim to them the. 

| custom(s) of the king who will reign over them." The 
8entence is more indirect than is customary in the rib, 
but it is nonetheless forceful, The outcome of Israel's 
s8inful and arbitrary demand is clear, especially in light 
of the detailed list of evil practices in 8:11-18., The 
gentence, or the result of Igrael's action, 1s 8imilar to 
that in other examples of the rib in that a digsruption of 
the order of things is implied; cf, the natural disasters 


get looge by the breach of covenant in Deut. 32:19-29,99 


2Suilenburg, "Covenantal Formulations,” pp. 352-5h, 


597 owe The suggestion that the Gattung of this pas- 
Sage is a rib to Mullenburg, "Office," p. 92. 


Considered as a whole the Passage appears as a rib. 
Nevertheless its form is uwnugsual in that it climaxes in 
what is algo a conmiasion to Samuel. In a manner similar 
to that of the command laid upon the prophet (of. Ex, 3:10; 
Is. 6:9), Samuel is told to go and proclaim to the people 
mapt hmlk (v. 9). 

This presentation of the rib occurs between Yahweh 
and Samuel. In 10:17-19, however, Samuel speaks directly 
to the people, in- a g8cene that follows immediately on the 
events of 8:1-22, Samuel had digmissed the people follow- 
ing their demand for a king (8:22). He now convenes them 
at Mizpah, a city in his circuit as judge (7:16) and an 
important s8anctuary for all Igrael. It is the place of 
asgembly for Igrael in what appears a cultic 8etting (Jud. 
21:5, 6, "What one is there of the wide. of Igrael that 
did not come up to Yahweh to Mizpah?"; 7:5ff). Further- 
more the terrible crime of the Benjaminites is brought to 
jJustice at Mizpah, where the Iaraelites "agsembled as one 


man” (Jud. 20:1).00 The cultic s8etting for the event in 


10:17ff is 8uggested also by the term htygby ("and they 


preg8ented themselves"), a term whose meaning as a term of 


worgship before God is well attested (cf. 3:10; 12:16; 


Os 
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| Kraus, Worghip, Þ. 173, Hans W., Hertzberg, "Mizpah, " 
ZAW XLVIT (1929), pp. 161-63, 166, Cf.,, however, J, ns | apy 
burg, "The Literary Sources Bearing on the Question of Iden=- 
tification,” Excavations at Tell en-Nagbeh, ed, GC. GC. 
McGomm (Berkeley, 1917), pp. 27ff. 


Ex, 11:13; Jos. 2þ4.11b) 02 The structure of the pazssage may 
be identified as follows: 
Scene of the Trial (10:17-18). The solemnity of the occa- 
gion is apparent and all "gons of Iarael" are assembled 
(8!q) by Samuel, Form-critically this is a feature that 

1s notable in the example of the rib from the Paalms (ef. 
Ps. 82:1), 

Recital of Yahweh's Deeds (10:18b). Here Samuel speaks the 
word of Yahweh in getting forth the basis for His indictment 
of Igrael. He is the prophetic mes3enger of Yahweh to the 
People, Hence, the familiar Botenformel is used: kh mr 
yhwh (cf. IT Sam. 12:7b; I Kgs. 1:7; Jer. 22:30, among 
many exemples). It may introduce an entire speech of judg- 
ment by the prophet or gs imply the announcement of Judgment 
within the 5peech, ©3 In connection with Samuel the Boten- 
formel occurs only one other time (15:2), Nor are other 


elements of the prophetic Gattwmng included here, such as 


ol arrel3on F "Worship »* hhb-h5. 


52 unkel, OP» Cit., Po 365, 
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Claus Westermann, Basic Forms of Prophetic Speech, 
tr. Hugh Clayton White (Phitadelphia, 1967; tr. of Grund- 


Lormep prophetigohor Reds, Minchen, 1960), pp. 1149-50. Cr. 
algo Hd, &, Reventlowv, 


rophetenamt und Mittleramt, * ZTK 
LVIII (1961), 278-79, The Botenformel in prophetic speech 
of the 01d Teatament is one element among several that are 
closely paralleled in the speeches of the messengers of the 
god to the king in the Mari texts. Noth, "History and the 
Word of God in the 01d Testament," Laws, pp. 183-87. 


* 


the Empfangsformel or the Befehl zu Reden oh Accordingly 1 
am inclined to gee it as a later addition to the text, pos- 
g8ibly by those who refer to Samuel as. a prophet in 3:20, 
Indictment (10:19a). "You have this day rejected (m*stm) 
your God who Saved you from all Jour calamities and 
Oppres880rs, and you have sgaid, '1No192 But a king place 


over us," 


The indictment is identical to that in the rib 
of 8:1-22, including the use of m's. 

"Sentence" (10:19b). The climax of the pericope is marked 
by the key word, w'th., Furthermore it is clear that the 
choice of king will occur before Yalweh: htygsbw lpny 


ylwh. . - - No gentencs# is included, It is possible that 


an original rib has been amended 80 as to introduce the 
narrative of the choice of Saul by lot, If 80, the peri- 
cope in the form of a rib may have existed independently. 
Ag a basic indictment against kingship, it would be appli- 
cable in many contexts, It may algo be that in the mind of 
the author, the 8entence amounted to life in the monarchy 
itself. This is at leagt the 8uggestion of the rib in 
chap. 6. The latter alternative is preferable since no 
other indication exists of deletion of a gentence. | 

It remains to consider one other pas8age that has 
been linked with the covenant lawsuit by both Beyerlin and 


Weiger. TI refer to the account in 7:3-17, where Samuel 


1 


Aheventlow, loc, cit, 


05por translation, cf, Chapter III, p. 1Ol, 


es 


convenes an asgembly of "all Igrael" at Mizpah for a ritual 
activity and thereby secures deliverance from the Philisg- 
'yInea. Weiler identifies two basic motifs in the account: 
that of Samuel as cultic intercesgor and "Huter der ein- 
stigen Jalwe-Kult-Tradition” on the one hand and the Phil- 
is8tine threat on the other, 0* The prominent role of the 
cult in these events, not only the burnt offering (v. 9) 
but algo the wmnique confessional rite of water oblation 


(v. 6), 8uggests that Samuel is hardly a deliverer in the 


gense of a major Judge (contra Noth) .*7 The threat of a 


foreign oppressor, namely the Philistines, in 7:3-17 8aug- 
geasts a comparigon with Deut. 32, where Yahweh uses a "no 
people” to threaten rebellious Iarael (Deut. 32:21), 

Weilser accepts Eissfeldt's contention that the "no-people" 
of the Song are the Philistines, If 80, then the oppressor 
is the game as in I Sam, 7, Just as significant, however, 
is the fact that in form and content the Song pregupposes & 
cultic getting: direct address to the asgembled Israelites 
(vv. 3, bg 7, 1, 17, 18); call to praise of Yahweh (v. 3); 
aconention of apostasy (vv. 15-18). The mode of pregentation 
differs considerably but the poem and the harrative have 
gimilay motifs. The recognition of Yahweh!s absolute suf- - 
ficiency and Jjustice (Deut, 32:3ff) corresponds to the cry 


to "Serve Yahweh alone” in 7:h. | The confession of s8in by 
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Weiger, Samuel, Pe. 12. 


57yoth, Studien, p. 55. 


the assembly at Mizpah (7:6) is clearly the goal of the pib 


in Deut., 32,00 


The historical validity of I Sam. 7 lies in 
Samuel's responge to the Philistine crisis: 
Die Verbindung Samuels mit einem Sieg Uber die Philis- 
ter wird wohl auf eine Tradition zuruckgehen, nach der 


Samuel in almlicher Weise, wie das in Dt 32 geschieht, 


Jahwes Gericht Uber die Philister prophetisch angekin - 
digt hat,09 


This does not mean that the pericops of Judgment and 
confession in I Sem. 7 is a rib, as is Deut. 32:1-29, The 
gin of the people is clear (v., 3), but it is not set forth 
as an indictment. Indeed it is most clearly expres8ed in 
confession form by the people themselves (v. 6b). Nor is 
there a recital of Yahweh!s deeds. The most notable agpect 
of the pericope is the act of confession which involves the 
People!s admission of guilt, the rite of pouring water and 
fasting in penitence (elsewhere mentioned only indirectly 


in Lam, 2:19), and the plea for intercession. Beyerlin hs 


noted the similarity of this ceremony to the Sitz im Leben 
Suggeated for the rib in Jud, 10:1lb-16, In vv. 10, 15-16 
we are told of the proclamation of the rib to the people and 
of their confession of sin and pledge of renewed faithful- 
ness (15-16a)., This prompts God to relent (16b). A similar 
geries of events is identifiable in T Sam, 7. Samuel pro- 
claims the requirements for deliverance (vv. 3-l); the 


people confess their s8in (v. 6); and God responds to Samuels 


SL La6p; Samuel, PP. 19-20, 


ra. 21; 


A 


{ntercession by destroying the Philistines (vv. 7-10), The 
key words are identical: ht*®nw ("we have s8inned; cf, I Sam, 
7:6); ?lhy bnkr ("foreign gods; cf. 7:3), a non-deutero- 
nomic phrase; wy'bdy ("they served” (Yahweh); cf. 7:3). 
Beyerlin concludes that the rib Gattung originated "in den 
Bus 8und Fastenfelern der voretactiipbon Jahweamphilktyonie. — 
.n70 | 

A 8imilar rite is linked to Bethel in Jud. 20:26 and 
21:2, Whereas these chapters are a late addition to the 
book, nevertheless It s8eems not unnatural that such a cere- 
mony of lementation would develop at the very beginnings of 
a "national" consciousgness, no matter how tenuous, The 
early date of I Seam, 7 as part of the anti-monarchical 
gource also guggests the provenance of the ceremony of 
lamentation. Apart from the question of a date for this 
cultic event, the significance of the obgervations of 
Weiser and Beyerlin is that the events of chap. 7 are 
clogely asgociated with the rib. The milieu of the chap- 
ter Is the proclamation of covenant obligation to a sinful 


people in a cultie zetting. [> Samuel, who stands at the 


hand 


[Oeyerlin, "Rahmens," Tradition und Situation, Þ. 
26, Beyerlin rests his argument in part upon a Pro-monar- 


chic date for Deut. 32, whose Gattung is reflected in th 
pas8ages under his analysis. 


[i eiger contends that the original narrative ends 
with v. 9 and that the account of victory over the Philis- 
tines Is a gecondary one. Weiger, Samuel, Þ. 21. Compari- 
gon with Judges l0:11ff suggests, however, that an account 
of Yalweh's mercy or deliverance is integral to the form: 


center of this covenant ceremony as Israel's leader, is thus 
intimately linked with covenantal theology and with its pro- 
clamation and defense in the cult. He WA at once Judicial, 
cultic, and prophetic functions. [© 

Another pPas8age that is intimately connected to Gat- 
tungen gurrounding the covenant and to Moges or the Mosgic 
office of covenant mediator is Samuel!s speech in I Sam. 12, 
Similarities with chap. 7 not only s8uggest a common gource 
but underscore the cultic getting of the passage. In both 
cages Samuel proclaims the covenant conditionals normative 
to Igraells existence (7:3ff; 12:13-15), leads the people 
to a confession of sin (7:6; 12:19), intercedes on their 
behalf (7:5; 12:23). The crisis here is not a political one 
as in chap. 7. Rather, the threat is to the covenant rela- 
tion which exists between Yahweh and his people, But the 
motif of deliverance which follows the act of penitance is 
clear in both passares.(- W, Richter notes that this pattern 


in which confession is the condition of dellverance occurs 


only three times, i.e., Judges 10:10ff and these two passages . 


——— C. 


» +» + and he became indignant over the migery of Iarael.," 
(Jud. 10:16b) In I Seam. 7, the account of the conflict with 
the Philistines is radically portrayed as Yatweh's victory 


alone (7:10b)., The victory is 8ure before the Igraelites 
even muster (7:11). 


T<rpia., p. 21, 
137bi6., p. 87. 


Thyis Bearbeitungen des 'Retterbuches! in der Deutero- 
nomischen Epoche (Bonn, 1964), Po 20, 6. 


The uniqueness of this practice 8uggests that the events 
narrated here occur at Mizpah, even as they do in chap. [. 
This would algo be expected if chap, 12 is the direct con- 
tinuation of 10:17-21laba, 25a, 12 Apart from the evidence 
baged on source analysis, it seems mlikely that the 
highly eritical 8peech would be part of the joyous events 
of renewal at the close of chap. 11. 7© 

The s8ignificance of the passage with regard to the 
portrayal of Samuel lies in its overall structure, which 
guggests not only that it is a mity (contra Hylander, 
Seebags) but that Samuel is leading the Iagraelites in a 
renewal of the covenant in the manner of Moges and Joshua 
before him, In this respect the structure of the passage 
is more inclusive and central to covenant traditions than 
18 chap. T. Tt 1s precisely the covenant renewal Gattung, 
which is also identifiable in the proclamation of Moges 
(Ex. 19:3-6; E) and in that of Joshua (Jos. 21:1-25; E). 
The basic elements are the proclemation of Yalweh's saving 
deeds (Ex. 19:h; Jos, 21:2-13), the 8ubsequent exhortation 
by the covenant mediator in terms of covenant conditionals 
(Ex. 19:5-6; Jos, 21:11-15), and the affirmative response 
of the people, as in Jos. 24 :16=21,, {7 The dynamic here is 


T2gmerous gcholars have located the speech at Gil- 
gal, g8ince the events of 11:11-15 occur there; cf. Thenius, 


OP. Cit., Þ. h6. Weiger, Samuel, p. 88, Muilenburg 
Covenantal Formulations," P. 360. : 


7Oertzberg, OP. Cit., Þ. 97. 


T1\uilenbure, "covenantal Formulations," pp. 358-59, 


cultic: In the first part, the mediator is "making pres- 
ent" the redemptive events of Israel's past in order that 
the Iagraelites may participate in them anew, The 2600s 
and third 8ections comprise the cultic obligations and 
reg8ponse of commitment on the part of the people. 

These came. etracturel elements are used by the author 
in I Sam, 12, The passage reflects three major aivisions? 
vv. 1-6 in which Samuel defends himself; vv. 7-15 which is 
| the heart of the covenantal Gattung; and vv. 16-25 wherein 

eh!s miraculous deed occasions the people!s confession. 
It is with the second of these g8ections that the covenantal 
structure 88 begins. In vv. 7-12 (the nevenental 
order of the\kingdom”), Samuel reviews Yalweh's saving 
deeds in the exodus (v. 8) and the conquest (vv. 9-11), 


This review concludes with reference to the establiskment 


of a monarchy, vv. 12-13, Such/ a review of the basis for 


covenant is parallel to that in Ex. 19:1,-5 and Jos, 2l:2- 
13. This is followed by the covenant conditionals, vv. ll- 
15, These are central to covenant proclamation, as is 8ug- 
gegted by the form of Ex. 19: 3-6 and Jos. 21, . 76 This second 
portion of the covenant renewal begins with the key word, 
with, "and now.” This term also occurs at the beginning of 
gection one (v. 7) and 8ection three (v. 16). This fact 
points to the conscious structure of the passage and to the 


basic cultic assumption that in proclamation, Yahweh's deeds 
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See above, Þ. L171. E 


of redemption and judgment are made present. The proclama- 
tion of covenant conditionals by Moges in Ex. 19:5 also 
begins with this term, '? 

Given the covenantal formulations of this chapter, 
how are we to understand the absence of an affirmation on 
the part of the people, as in Jos, 2l:16ff? What is the 
meaning of VV. 16-25 of Samuel's speech? On the one hand, 
they 8peak of an event foreign to covenant renewal: a 
naectve demonstration of Yahweh!s Judgment over the people 
(and the king) because they demanded a monarchy. This is 
followed by the Is8raelites! confession of their 8sin. On 
the other hand, the passage is structured according to a 
covenantal form: Tt begins with w'th htysbw ("and now, 
pregent yourselves”), which parallels the key words of. the 
opening s8ection of the chapter (vv. 1-6). Even more im- 
portantly the passage centers on the witness of the people: 

, "See this great event, which Yahweh will perform before our 
eyes!” Such witness is central to covenant renewal, and 
the same motif appears in Ex, 19 and Jos. 21, 50 The inquiry 
Is advanced glgnificantly with the obgervation that gince 
this final s8ection of the chapter has witness as its dominant 
motif, it parallels the opening verses of the chapter in which 


the people are called upon to witness to Samuel's innocence, 


—_ « 


1Iyutlenburg, "Covenantal Formulations," p. 352. 
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Tbid., Þ. 363. That the people are witnesses, 
against themselves, is no legs unugual than in Jos, 2h:22. 
McCarthy, op. cit., Þ. lh7. 


in a narrative which reflects a well-established Gattung. 
In the manner of Hebrew thought, the ending parallels the 
beginning. But the parallelism is antithetical: in vv. 
:-6, the People are witness to Samuel's innocence; in vv. 
16-25, they are witness to their om guilt. Thus, the 
elements of the rib here present are particularly appro- 
priate, In short, the author has altered the pattern of 

a covenant renewal ceremony to emphasize that Samuel alone 


gtands blameless before Yahweh, 


J, Similar Fumetions of Moges and Samuel 


In his study of the "mediator of galvation in the 
014 Testament and the ancient Orient," Jogef. Scharbert 
degcribes in detail the portrayal of Moges in the differ- 
ent Pentateuchal gources and identifies the various func- 
tions attributed to him, *L His analysis of those figures 
who were mediators between God and Igrasel includes a dis- 
cussion of various Iaraelite leaders in the Deuteronomic 
historical work (1.e,, Deuteronomy through II Kings). 

In his discussion of Samudl, Scharbert points out the 
gimilarities with Moses. cs Aion as a priest both 
at Shiloh (3:2) and at the local ganctuary at Ramah (9:12- 
21). As a prophet he is the one who proclaims the will of 


God to the Igraelites, After the manner of Mogses, he inter- 


cedes on behalf of the people before Yahweh (7:8). Samuel 


abort; þ « Cit., pp. 81-89, 


_ 


/ 

stands apart from the people, however, He is not involved 
in the sinful desire for a king, Thus, he can proclaim the 
8acred law (10:25; 12:1h-15) and call dom thunder and rain 
g0 that Israel "shall know and gee that (her) wickedness is 
great. «. » «-! (12:17). In his position over against the 
people Samuel appears as Moges before him, Moges! Iinter- 
cession for the. people (Ex. 32:30-33; Num. 11:13-20) is 
baged on his position over against the people, Only twice 
does Moges uge the pronoun "we" in referring to himself and 
the people before Yahweh (Ex. 10:17; Num, 12:11). Par more 
typical is Moges! comment in Ex, 32:30, "You have sinned a 
great 8in, And now I will go up to Yahweh. Perhaps I can 

make atonement for your gin , "62 

In order to compare the fwmetions of Moges in the 


Elohist and Deuteronomy with those of Samuel in the anti- 


monarchical sgource in detail, I have 8et forth the refer- 


ences for each, The discussion is organized under four 


2 bid. PP. 87-88, While Moges! position over 
against the people is clear in E, the picture is a mixed 
one in Deuteronomy, In Deut. 9:25-29 Moges tells of his 
intercession before Yalweh for forty days and forty nights. 
He pleaded with Yahweh not to destroy his people. Clearly 
he is not involved in their 8in: "do not regard the 
8tubbornness of this people, or their wickedneass, or their 
gin" (yv. 27b). A similar perapective is apparent in Deut. 
1:37 ("Yalweh was angry with me also on your account. . .") 
and in Moges! plea to Yahweh that he might enter the Prom- 
iged Land (3:27-28), By contrast Moges! death in Deut. 32: 
50-52 is explained by his sin at Meribah where he did not 
trust in Yahweh (Num. 20:12-13; 27:11). The passage in 
Deut. 32:50-52 is part of the framework of the Song of Moges. 
Because it differs with the versions in Deut., 1:37 and 3:27- 
26 and agrees with the Priestly accounts in Num. 20:12-13 
and 27:1lh that Moges died before reaching Canaan because of 
his omm 8in, the verses may not be properly considered Deu- 
teronomic, von Rad, Deuteronomy, PP. 190-21, 200-01. 


” ti. —_ 


categories: priest, prophet, judge, and leader of Iarael, 

I have not put the weight of the comparison upon. the terms, 
howevers In each case the comparison has been made between 
the deeds of the two Israelite leaders, since the title of 
"mriest” or "prophet" or "judge" is fluid and s8ubject to 
varying definitions. 

Priest. The priestly tagks of Moges are not frequent in E 
and D, Nevertheless they indicate his association with the 

- Sul%s Ih Es £431 3D, he concludes the acts of covenant 
between Yahweh and Is8rael by constructing an altar and Lead- 
ing the people in offering of burnt s8acrifices and peace 
offerings, Mogses also anoints the tabernacle and its 

altars (Ex, 35:12ff), In what may be a priestly act of 
ordination, he commigsions the elders to prophesy by shar- 
ing the yu'ah which rested on him (Num. 11:21,-25), Al though 
the festivals are not to be connected with Moges histori- 
cally, he is portrayed in Ex. 23215-1603 as instituting the 


festivals of Unleavened Bread and Harvest and Ingathering. 


037. out follow Driver in identifying the passage, 
which is part of the Covenant Code, as Elohist., Driver, 
Introduction, pp. 31-32, 


the priestly functions of Moges are more prominent 
in P, According to Num. 16:1.3-50 Yahweh intends to destroy 
his people because of their rebellion. Moses oversees the 
incense offering in a rite of expiation, and Yahweh "re- 
pents.” In Lev. 8 the commands of Yahweh 8et forth in Ex. 
29 are carried out by Moges as he ordains Aaron and his 
g0N8., Moges washes and dresges them and anoints them with 
oil. Then he offers the bull of the sin offering, the ram 
of the burnt offering, and the ram of ordination. After 
Agron and his gons have remained at the tent' of meeting 


Seven days (Lev. 8:35-36), Moges directs them in s8acrifices 
of atonement (Lev. 9). 


In a 8imilar way Samuel functions as priest in the 
anti-monarchical gource, although this role is minimal, 
The clogest parallel with Moges occurs in 7:3-l7, As 
Moges offered 8acrifice for a sinful people at the "affair 
of Korah," go Samuel offers a burnt offering on behalf of 
I8grael at Mizpah, It was algo Samuel's responsibility to 
build an altar to Yahweh as he does at his home in Ramah 
(7:17). This reflects the Mogaic practice recorded in Ex. 
2ht:h: "., , . And he rose early in the morning, and built 
an altar at the foot of the mountain, and twelve pillars, 
according to the twelve tribes of Israscl." 

In a more indirect, although no less noteworthy, 
manner the narrative of Semuel's call in the anti-monarchi- 
cal gource SUggests his priestly role,: On two occasions 
his training as a priest is specifically mentioned, In 
2:11 and 3:1 it is 8aid that "Samuel was ministering to 
Yahweh before Eli.” In 2:19, Hannah gends appropriate 


garments to her gon, for his duties in the temple (cf. Ex. 


28:1) .02 His call is, of course, placed in the context of 


the fall of the priestly house of Eli, TIt would appear that 
Samuel is henceforth to be Eli'!s succesgor at Shiloh, where 
the priest is responsIible for the annual offering of sacri- 


fices (1:3, 7; 2:13ff), 


In these chapters Samuel appears as a man who has been 
as8g0ciated with the s8anctuary from his youth, who has 
grown - up and gained his experience in the priestly 


3 Budde, Samuel, Pp. 20, Hertzberg, I & II Samuel, 


Do 35s 


Service, and who is destined to become in reality the 
true priest in Igrael, He gucceeds to his office, 
however, only through the revelation of the word 
accorded to him, In this way he _ wh the priestly 
office with the prophetic vocation. 


Prophet. 

The reference in the call narrative to Samuel as a 
prophet (3:20) gSuggests the relation to Moges! position as 
prophet in Israsl, This prophetic role attributed to Moses 
gtands at the center of the traditions s8urrounding Moses In 
E and D, As already indicated Moges! prophetic role is a 
reflection of his "face to face” confrontation with Yahweh 
(Ex. 33:7-11; Num. 12:5-8) and his singular activities as 
87 


intercessor for the people. 
In addition to those prophetic tasks of Moges dis- 
cussed in Chapter IV, 8everal other events inderscore this 
particularly s8ignificant role which Hoacs played according 
to E and D, Mogses! commigsion as prophet is to deliver 
I8rael from bondage. He calls dowmn plagues upon Egypt (Ex. 
7:11-12:37), and in the wilderness wandering he is able to 
zave his people from thirst by. miraculous deeds (Ex, 17: 
1b-7). He intercedes frequently to gave tavagt from Yah- 
weh's wrath: at Mt, Horeb (Ex, 32:11-14), at Taberah (Num. 
11:1-3; Deut., 9:25-29), on the way to Edom (Num, 21:l.-9)., 


He is confronted by Yahweh "face to face" and receives his 


NS ertadere, I & II Samuel, p. lL3. 


7306 above, PP. l62-68,. 


commands and judgments on I8grael. The word of Yahweh 
clearly rests with him, whether in the cage of covenant 
law (Ex, 20:1-23:19), or in a particular command 8uch as 
the conmission of elders (Num, 11:16-18), or in the allot- 
ment of land to Reuben, Gad, and the half-tribe of Manas- 
goh (Num. 32:33-h2). In a manner unique among the legal 
pericopes of the 01d Testament, Moges proclaims the law in 
Deuteronomy, Here the context appears to be covenant 
renewal, as indicated by the structure of the book and the 
prescription in Deut.,. 31:9ff for the reading of the law at 
the festival of booths. The prophet Moses is repeatedly 
portrayed therefore as the proclaimer of covenant reveal, 
Several functions that are attributed to Samuel in 
the anti-monarchical gource constitute parallels to these 
actions of Mogegs, Most notable perhaps is the proclama- 
tion of covenant renewal in I Seam, 12, The recital of 


Yahweh's deeds and the stipulations of conditions for the 


covenant relation clogely parallel Moges!' proclamations in 


Ex, 19: 3-609 The force of Samuel's speech is clearly 


directed toward the present crisis of the adoption of'a 
monarchy (cf. vv. 13, 19), Furthermore the presentation 
leads to a confeassion of 8sin by the Israelites, Neverthe- 


less the larger context of the passage is that of covenant 


ofs) 


Kraus, Die prophetische Verkimdigung, passim ©; of 
eagpecially p. 11, Moges 'ist im Ailten Testament ohne Ze - 


fel das Urbild des charismatisch-prophetischen Vbermittlers 
und Verkundigers des apodiktischen Gottesrechts." 
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WET above, PP. 260-62, 


- renewal, 7? 


In a manner directly related to the references to 
Samuel in Jer. 15:1 and Ps. 99:6, the prophet is portrayed 
as an intercessor. As Moges responds to the people!s needs 
and pleads their case before God, 80 also does Samuel inter- 
cede for: Isgrael when 8he is threatened by the Philistines ? 
(7:8ff). In another passage that oloeoly parallels this, 
Samuel pledges never to cease to pray (pll) for Ts8rael (12: 
23),75 

Since intercession lies at the heart of Moges! func- 
tions (cf. Ex. 20:18-21), it is especially significant that 
Samuel, too, is the one who pleads Is8rael's case before her 
God in the anti-monarchical gource, In the narrative of 
Num. 21:1,-9 Igrael is rebellious against Yahweh because of 
the migerable conditions in the wildermess, Yahweh smites 
them, and the people repent (v. 7). They Los to Moges to 
intercede: htpll *1-yhwh ("pray to Yahweh"). Moses does 
80, and Yahweh provides whe means to turn away the plague. 
This 8equence is similar to that in 12:18ff. Here the 
lives of the Igraelites are not threatened, but they are 
clearly under judgment and are threatened with punislment. 
The plea to Samuel is identical with that in Num, 21:7: 


htpll. . .?l-yhwh ?lbyk. The author does not gay that Samuel 


20 ei8er, Samuel, PP. 83ff. 


2 he parallel is even more explicit in s8ome Greek 
MSS; cf. Chapter III, p. 96, 


prays for Israel, but he does asgure them of the steadfast- 
ness of God!s love, It is clearly intimated that Samuel as 
intercess0r and mediator of covenant law (cf, vv. 20-21) 
holds the key to his people!s well-being. 

As befits the Mogaic prophet (Ex, 20:18-21; Num. 
12:5-8), Samuel receives the word of God directly accord- 
ing to the anti-monarchical gource, AY Shiloh, he receives 
the prophecy of Judgment (3:11). At Ramah, Yahweh directs 
him to grant the people their request and to proclaim to 
them the ways of kings (8:7-9, 22). Furthermore, Samuel's 
petitions to Yahweh are always granted, as in the Philis- 
tine crisis (7:5-11) and in the instance where Yahweh 
visits a 8ign of Judgment upon the people (12:18), The 
fact, which is consigtently maintained throughout the 
Samuel-Seul narratives, that Yahweh speaks only to Samuel, 
gtands in notable contrast to Saul's igolation from the 
divine word, Prior to his war with the Philistines, Saul Ts 
begeeches Yahweh as to the outcome of the battle (11:36ff), 
but Yahweh "444d not answer him that day” (11:37b). The 
contrast between the two men before Yahweh is underscored 
in the strange accoumt of Saul's desperate counsel with the 
medium of Endor (28:6ff), Saul had inquired of Yahweh, but 

| Yeceived no answer (v. 6). Accordingly, he calls Samuel 
from the dead to "tell me what I shall do" (v. 15). 
Tudge. 


Moges and Samuel both appear to be closely ag80ciated 


Wo 


£57 


with the laws which govern Isgrael's life, especially in the 
cult. In Ex, 18:13-27 Moges has taken upon himself to 
Judge all digsputes which arigse among the Israelites. The 
burden of guch a task is too great, and Jethro suggests a 
aivision of labor, Moges asswmmes responsibility for cages 
in the s8acral s8phere. It:is he who 8hall "inquire of God," 
proclaim His s8tatutes (hay) and decisions (twrty), and 
present cages before God (v. 19), His tagk is to pre- 
gcribe to Iagrael the way of life that she must walk (v. 20) 
and judge the wmnusually difficult cages (v. 22; cf. also 
Deut. 1:17). Cages in the civil realm are to be delegated 
to faithful men, who will rule over groups of Is8raelites 
and decide minor cages. 

This passage appears to be an etiological accoumt, 
gince it makes clear at an early stage in Israel's life a 
practical division of labor which we may assume formed part 
of the s8ocietal pattern after the Conquest, ?© If two dif- 
Perent legal offices are referred to here, the question 
must be raised whether the Moggic office is mentioned elsge- 


where. Noth suggests that this office may be that of the 
"ninor" Judge in Jud. 10 and 12.3 


*xoth, Exodus, PP. 119-50, Gregsmaenn, OP. Cit., 
PPe«+ 173-76. : | | 


23886 below, PP. 285ff, Curiously the only example of 
Moges' conduct as judge in difficult cages occurs in the 
Priestly gource, In Num. 27:1-11, he receives the plea of 
the daughters of Zelophehad for a share of the inheritance 
(v. 3). He brings their case before Yahweh at the tent of 
meeting (v. 2). Similarly Moses 'rules on the matter of 


inter-marriage that ariges as an extension of the cage of. 
the daughters Num. 36). 


Moges is portrayed repeatedly as the one who receives 
and proclaims Yahweh! law to Iagrael., The most notable pas- 
gages are those already discussed under the heading "pro- 
phet! : He gives Israel the laws of the covenant (Ex, 20: 
2-23:19) and also gets them forth in proclamation and exhor- 
tation in Deut, 5-26, Klostermann first called attention to 
the parenetic nature of the laws of Deuteronomy, an obgerva- 
tion that von Rad has elaborated and used as the basis for 
recovering the Sitz im Leben of the material, ?2 The task 
of proclamation and interpretation of the law is specifi- 
cally as8s8igned to Moges in the Elohist s8ource. According 
to Ex. 18:20, Moges is to "teach them the statutes and the 
laws and make them know the way they 8hould go and what 


n96 


they must do. An important aspect of covenant or treaty- 


making in the Ancient Near East consisted of recording the 


laws, as well as provision for its regular proclamation. ? 
, Ugee above, P. 267. 


ID. August Klogtermann, Der Pentateuch, Beitrage zu 
Sseinem Verstindnis wnd seiner Entstehungsgeschichte (Second 
edition; Leipzig, 1907), PP. -17, von Rad, Studies, Þ. 15. 

?Ogcharbert, op. cit.s pp. 91-92. In 8pite of the 
fact that Scharbert links this role with E in particular, the 
function of receiving the law also appears in J and P, al- 
though there Is no emphasis upon its interpretation and proc- 
lamation., In Ex. 3:27, 32-3L (TJ) Moges receives the deca- 
logue, In sgeveral places the priestly writer portrays Moges 
as the recipient of the law, e.g., Lev. 1-7 (8acrificial law), 


Lev. 17-26 (Holiness Code), Num. 15 (sacrifices), and Nun. 


28-30 (8acrifices for various days and months; the laws con- 
cerning vows). 


Tye Carthy, OP s CLTe » Ps 3, 31-82, 


As Judge, Moses carries out these duties at Sinai (Ex, 2h: 


I,), In Deuteronomy the emphasis is characteristically upon 


the provision that the law be periodically read, whether by 
the king (Deut. 17:19) or by the Levites before all Iarael 
every 8even years , (Deut. 31:10). 

The portrayal of Samuel in the anti -monarchical 
SOUPrPCEA zUgres ts quite clearly that he is a judge after the 
manner of Moges, serving the caugse of sacred law as pre- 
gcribed for the 8uccegssors of Moges in Ex, 18:13-27. 
Samuel is called a judge and his circuit is pregcribed in 
7:15-16, Although his actual functions at Bethel, Gilgal, 
and Mizpah are not degcribed, it is surely significant for 
his relation to 8acred and covenant law that these villages 
were each important cult oanters,”" His activities at 
Mizpah are indicated by the narrative itself. 

And Samuel Judged the people of Igrael at Mizpah" 

(7:6b)., Both the context and the use of the covenant con- 
ditional in 7:3 make it clear that Samuel is calling the 
people to Judgment under the laws of Yahweh's covenant, 
In a word, he is performing the Mogaic function of making 
"them know the way in which they must walk and what they 
must do” (Ex, 18:20b), Again at Mizpah, Samuel concludes 
the choice of king by 1) telling the people the duties of 
kingship, 2) recording them in a book, 3) depositing it 


= 


"before Yahweh," i.e., in the 8anctuary. Although these 


Pxraus, Worhip, pp. 146-65, 173 


laws may have been limited to thoge governing the king alone, 
these acts of Samuel closely parallel Moses' procedure at the 
conelusion of ratification of the covenant (Ex, 21:1). They 
also echo the command of Moges in Deut, 17 that the king will 
record the law and read it (cf. also Deut. 31:9, 2h). 

It is not explicitly stated that Samuel bears The 
Mogaic commisgion to judge the difficult cages that con- 
front the Israelites. Nevertheless one might Justifiably 
as88ume that the demand for a king in 8:1-22 is an analogous 
8ituation, Samuel is pregented with the petition at AL 
(v. 5). He immediately takes it to Yahweh as Moges did _ 
the cages brought to him. The decision is made, and Yahweh 
commands Semuel to make it known to the people, He Iimmedi- 
ately does 80, 

Finally, it is apparent that Semuel is frequently 
aggociated in the anti-monarchical gource with the ordi- 
nances and motifs that comprise gacred law under the cover - 
nant. His own defense of his zervice to Igrael (12:3-5) is 
baged upon covenant law, as Weigser has Shown . 2” The pro- 
phetic tagk of covenant renewal as well as the proclama- 
tion of covenant conditionals in 7:3 and 12:11-15 are cen- 
tral to covenant ideology. In 15:1-35, Samuel functions as 


one of the later prophets in rejecting Saul'ls sacrifice (vv. 


LT , 22-23) +00 The gpecific i88ue is a violation of the 


LEA above, Þ. 192. 


100, bright, Samuel, P. 17. Cf. Weiger, "IT Semuel 


15," p. 22, who argues that the motif of obedience domi - 
nates the entire account, 


CY 
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law of herem, however, Samuel '!'s judgment is clear, and he 
{mmediately proceeds to fulfill the law, as proclaimed by 

Moges in Deut. 7:21; 20:13: All captives and booty taken 

in war must be devoted to Yahweh, 

Leader of Israsel. 

The 8um of Moges! fwmctions is clearly his unequaled 
leadership of "all Isgrael.” Particularly in times of crisis, 
he leads his people, as in the deliverance from the Egyptian 
army (Ex, 1:11-31) and in battles with those nations who 
would destroy Isgrael or hinder her journey, s8uch as the 
Amalekites (Ex, 17:8-16) 92 In Num, 11: 39-15 Moges warns 
his people against certain defeat, but they insist on 
entering the hill country where the Amalekites and Canaan =- 


{tes defeat them "even to Hormah." Moges selects men for 


legal gervice (Ex, 18:13ff) and gives the gift of prophecy 


to the elders (Num. 11:21,-25). He clearly. has responsi - 
bility for I8rael'!s civil and religious affairs. 
As leader in the holy war, Moges carefully observes 


the command of herem by destroying all booty and captives 
after the battle with the Aradites (Num, 21:2-3) 5% we 


101; ge8 NO reagon to deny the accoumt to the Elo- 
hist. Driver, Introduction, p. 30, The curse against the 
Amalekites (v. 1h) also appears in Deuteronomy (Deut. 25: 
17-19), which suggests that the tradition originates in the 


north. | 

10, a8feldt does not include Num, 21:l1-3:'in the Elo- 
hist gource, although the accommt of the people!s rebellion 
in 21: 3-9 is attributed to E, TI gee no reagon to deny that 
the former is from E, 8ince the literary style of the two 
pa88ages is gimilar and the narrative proceeds g8moothly. 


are told that the followers of Sihon (Deut. 2:31) and of Og 
(Deut. 3:3) were also devoted to Yahweh by Moges. 

In the anti-monarchical gource, Samuel is undigputed 
leader of the tribes of Iagrael, although the material relat- 
ing his activities as Is8rael's leader is s8carcely as exten- 
give as the traditions ascribed to Moges in E and D, His 
leadership comes not only at a time when Israel is threatened 
by external dangers at the hand of the Philistines. He 
also presides at the birth of a new political life for 
I8rgel. An important characteristic of the traditions in 
the anti-monarchical source is their emphagsis upon Semuel's 
important role in both areas. 

Samuel reminds the people that they must be obedient 
to Yahweh If they are to be delivered from the Philistines 
(7:3-1;). The Isgraelites acknowledge their gins of apostasy, 
and Samuel calls upon Yahweh for deliverance. The Philis- 
tines are vanquished, and the author claims that "the hand 
of Yahweh was against the Philistines all the days of 
Samuel" (7:13b)., While the claim is clearly exaggerated, 
it illustrates the role of Samuel as the victorious and 
capable leader of I8grael. This portrayal of Samuel in the 
anti-monarchical gource is no legs apparent in the narra- 


tive of the establishment of the monarchy. 


In an: event which acknowledges Samuel's leadership 


In Igracl, the elders come to him and digcuss-his guccesg0rP 


(8:1.-5), He is old, and his 8ons are unfit for service for 


they have not walked in the ways of their father. There- 
fore, the elders propose that a king succeed ths potont- 
Judge. As Moges discharged his regsponsibility to appoint 
leaders over Isgrael, Samuel in the anti-monarchical source 
presides over the 8election of the king (10:17-21) in 
8pite of his convietion that the kingship 1s evil. 

Samuesl's role in the events of 15:1;-8, 12-1lh, 20-23, 
29=-30a, 3la, 32-31, is that of both prophet and leader of 
Iagrael in holy war. wot*unly does he demand that the com- 
mand of herem be obgserved, but he proceeds to execute Agag 
himself (vv. 32-33). In the newly established order of the 
monarchy, probably this task would have been the king's. 
Thus an unkmowmn prophet rebukes Ahab ror Sparing Ben -hadad 
(T Kgg, 20:h2-13)., Apparently Samuel recalls his own 
earlier leadership over the tribes of Igrael and proceeds 


to fulfill the law of holy war, At Iiggue was the faithful- 


ness of the kingdom to the demands of a strict "amphicty- 


onic” theology, Samuel acts as the mesgenger and guardian 
of this faith, whoge unconditional requirements upon both 
king and people must be honored, £03 

My discussion of the fmetions attributed to Samuel 
as priest, prophet, judge, and leader of Israel in the 
anti -monarchical gource has attemptied to point out paral- 


lels with the role of Moges, Although these parallels are 


103eiser, "I Samuel 15," pp. 21-25. 


more notable in the anti-monarchical gource, parallels with 
Mogaic functions are also evident in the other traditions 
concerning Samuel, 1.e., 9:1-10:16, 22-21; 11:1-15; 13:8- 
15. The account of Saul's gearch for as8ses8 only to find a 
kingship reveals Samuel not only as a local s8eer (9:5-10) 
but as a priest at the high place of Ramah, Samuel pre- 
8ides over the meal and carefully arranges for Saul's place. 
of honor (9:22-2h14). The intent of the narrative is clearly 
to introduce the isgue of kingship in the context of wor- 
ghip of Yahweh and perhaps in the context of Igrael's 
covenant relation with her God since the meal here calls 

to mind the communal meal over which Moges presided at the 
conclusion of the covenant at Sinai (cf. Ex, 2h:llb, ". .. 
they beheld God, and ate'and drank.,"). 10h mad 
Samuel's jurisdiction includes only vhe area ayound Ramah 
(cf. 9:6-7, where Saul appears not to have heard of him), 
nevertheless he becomes a leader of importance to all 
Is8rael by virtue of Yahweh!s commission to anoint a nagid 
lv. 16)» Samuel anoints Saul (10:1) and prophesies the 
s8igns which will appear to the new Leader (vv. 2-8), 


In yet another account of Saul!s anointment (10:22- 


2h.) Semuel is once more the central figure. He is respon- 


give to the desires of the people, but he is als the spokesg- 


man for Yahweh (cf. v. 2a, "Do you 8ee him whom Yahweh has 


loloiaer, Samuel, Þ. 57. 


chosen?"), Samuel remains a leader of Igrael even after 
Saul has become king and demonstrated his ability to 
deliver Is8rael from foreign oppression by. his victory in 
the battle of Jabesh-Gilead, 05 After Saul's momentous 
victory Samuel leads the people to the cult sanctuary of 
Gilgal where Is8rael sacrifices before Yahweh and the 
kingship is renewed (11:1-15 LXX), 

Samuel'!s pogition as the chief priest in Igrael 
is strongly emphasized in another incident at Gilgal, viz. 
in the rebuke of Saul in 13:7b-15, The verses constitute 
a gtrange interruption in a battle narrative which fails 
to mention Samuel at all, The account is not a clear 
rebuke of Saul s8ince his position is portrayed sympatheti - 
cally. . With his followers leaving him, he had no choice 


but to proceed with the sacrifice (13:11). The account 


is anticipated in 10:83 where the command is given to wait 
geven days, An editor probably gought to relate Saul!s 
demige to the rise of Yahweh's chogen "prince," Davia, 19 

He uses yet another illustration of the tension that frus- 
trated the relation of Samuel and Saul. Samuel'!s/insistence 


that Saul 8hould have waited for him regardless of the 


me 


L105me account in 1l11l:1-11l is probably very early. 
It is an Ins8ert in the brief episode of Saul!s detractors 
(10:26-27; 11:12-13). The editor geeks to demonstrate 
that thoge who doubt Yahweh'!s choice of king are undeni - 
ably wrong. Hertzberg, I & II Samuel, p. 9h. 


I & II Samuel, Þ. 9. 


eireumstances indicates that Samuel ass8umed 80le priestly 
prerogatives, Saul!ſs attempt to offer sacrifice is por- 
trayed as royal ugsurpation of the priest's role. 

The preceding discussion of literary affinities, 
form-critical parallels, we Rocete functions that Samuel 
performs leads to the conclusion that the portrayal of 
Samuel, especially in the anti-monarchical gource, presents 
this leader of the pre-monarchic period as a 8econd Moges. 


Samuel unites the norms of Iagrael's past with the needs of 


107 


her future, as Moges did again and again in the face of 


repeated crisges. He is a new Moges for a new, age, In the 
8cope of his activities he defies description as simply a 
prophet, or a priegt, or a judge, One motif that is pres- 
ent in virtually all the traditions surroumnding Samuel is 
that of the covenant, both in terms of its ideology and of 
its Gattumgen. Therefore Samuel could be called a covenant 
mediator, whoge "office" is Dresoribed in Ex, 20:19-21 and 
Deut. 18:15-13 and whose predecessops are Moges and Joshua, 
Hans Kraus limits the term to one who pregerves, proclaims 
and interprets the apodictic law of the covenant in those 
ceremonies of penewal which appear to lie behind passages 
guch as Deut. 27; 31:10-12, and Jos. 2. He 8uggests that) 


Samuel is one of those who gucceeded Moges in such a role 96 


107yoiger, Samuel, Pe. 95. 
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Kraus, Die prophetische Verkimdigung, PP. 1-5, 23. 


Gf. algo A, Alt, TThe Origins of Igraclite Law," Essays, pp. 
125ff,, on whom Kraus depends. , " 


Scharbert goes beyond this by viewing Samuel as one who 
not only transmits, or proclaims, Yahweh's word and will 
but also as one who intercedes for Is8rael before her God. 
Samuel is portrayed in the traditions as a figure "1ike 
unto Moses, " who oenbincs the varied functions of priest, 
prophet, Judge, and leader in one pergon 09 In addition 
it must not be overlooked that Samuel is an Ephraimite (1:1) 
as was Joshua before him and thus from the northern tribes 
where the amphictyonic traditions were especially promi- 
nent and the role of Moges normative, The prominence of 
Moges in E and D has been noted in the discussion of the 
major themes of the two northern gources, Furthermore, 


Samuel is associated with the cult center of Shiloh, as 


Joghua was before him (Jos. 18:1) +0 


I. The Historical Semuel 


In the foregoing discussion I have made no attempt to 
Speak of the historical Samuel, as distinct from the tradi- 
tions that have been preserved in the anti-monarchical 
gource, A firm conclusion on this question is difficult to 
attain, if not impossible. Nevertheless an attempt may be 
ugeful and instructive, espeEially 8ince it bears on the 


related question of the controversy between Samuel and Saul. 


107charbert, op. cit., PP. 116-118, 
Mi Ouilenburg, "The !O0ffice,'" p. 91. 
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It may be legitimate to proceed by identifying thoge aspects 
of the portrayal of Samuel in TI Sam, 1-15 that are consis- 
tently repregented regardless of the gource in the text. In 
go doing a minimal picture will appear, apart from the em- 
bellishments of redactors who gought: to enlarge the recol- 
lection of Samuel for their om purposes, or thoge on the 
other hand who g8ought to detract Prom the Samuel traditions. 
In this respect Samuel is consistently associated with the 
cult, i1.80., with the practice of public worship in Israel, 
which occurred at the ganctuary cities. 

The cireumstances of Semuel's birth are narrated 
against a background of annual pilgrimage to the temple 
at Shiloh (1:1-2:26), Samuel's call occurs at a cultic 
site, namely the ark at Shiloh (3:3). The cultic s8etting 
of the events in which Samuel next appears is wmnusually 
explicit. He asgembles the cearte at Mizpah (7:5) and 
leads them in a wnique rite of penitence (7:6). In order 
to intercede for deliverance from the Philistines, he offers 
a "gucking lamb" as a burnt sacrifice (7:9), In an account 
from a different c6nI0G, he Is the priest at the high place 
of Ramah where he 8erves as hogst to Saul in a cultic meal 
(9:13, 22). The choice of Saul by lot (10:17-26) may not 
be considered an act of worship., Nevertheless it occurs at”. 


the cult center of Mizpah and is performed "before Yahweh”. 
(10:19b, 25a). 


Samuel also functions as leader in Israel's worship 


at Gilgal, where the kingship is renewed "before Yahweh" 
and peace offerings are made (11:11-15). The s8etting for 
Samuel 's speech in chap. 12 is not given, but the sign of 
Judgment upon the people occurs when Samuel "calls upon 
Yahweh" (vv. 17-18). Both incidents of _ rejection 
(13:7b-15 and 15:22-23) occur at Gilgal and involve Sam- 
uel's role in the cult. On the one hand Samuel insists on 
his right to offer sacrifices, and on the other he fulfills 
the command of heren. 

It would appear that Samuel's role in Isgrael cen- 
tered in the events of the cult. In this 2phere, Samuel 
recalls for Igrael the implications and requirements of 

her 1ife before God, Not only does he intercede on her 
behalf, but he proclaims to a sinful people the covenantal 
obligations which bind her to Yahweh, i. 

The relation of the tribes of Igrael to Yahweh was 
not a vague and undefined one, It received articulation in 
the laws of the covenant which governed virtually all as- 
pects of Igrael's life. The volume of legal material con- 
tained in the Pentateuch, as well as the indications that 
Igrael's covenant with her God was modelled after the form 
of a treaty suggest the appropriateness of Noth!s obgerva- 


tion that Igrael's uniqueness consisted of the govereignty 


of the law of God oVer her life. Thus . it should not 


1 1807, Samuel, PP. 92-93, 


oy Noth, "Das Amt des 'Richters Igraels,!'" Fegt- 
gchrift fur Alfred Bertholet, eds. Walter Baumgartner et 


al. (Tubingen, 1950), Pe il. 


be s8urprising that a 8econd factor that is notably consis- 
tent in the Samuel traditions is the leader's intimate con- 
nection with the "law of God. "53 The relation of Samuel 
to the law was elaborated in the discussion of his role as 
"judge" and need only be briefly reviewed here. 

After the manner of Moges, which is described in Ex, 
18:13-27, Semuel repregents the case of the people before 
God, whether in the face of Philistine attack or in the 
dispute over a king. He also makes them know "the 
statutes of God,” as in the form of covenant conditionals 
(7332 12:11.-15) He relies on the laws of the Covenant 
Code in defending his performance as Israel's leader, and 
he employs the Gettung of the rib to proclaim Yalweh's 
Judgment on His disobedient people. The Gattung of 12:1l- 


25 guggests that Samuel is leading Israel in a renewal of 


her covenant with Yahweh, The obligations of this cove- - 
rant are 8wmarized in the command to "fear Yahweh and gerve 
him and hearken to his voice. . . -" (12:1h), 

The most significant text concerning Samuel's rela- 
tion to the covenant law is also the briefest: "Then 
Samuel told the people the Law of the kingship and he 
wrote it in a book and laid it up before Yahweh" (10:25a). 
Here Samuel clearly proclaims the law and demonstrates that 


the king, as any I8raelite, is subject to Yahweh's sovereign 


11335 this term TI refer not only to s8pecific ordi- 


nances but to the covenantal themes and Gattungen which 
reflect the larger getting of the laws. 


a 


authority. The fact that the king is subject to the law 
helps to explain why Samuel acted 80 promptly to cengure 
Saul and fulfill the commandment in the dispute over the 


herem, 


The conelusion Is warranted that Samuel. was a judge 
within the cult of the amphictyony, His role appears there- 
fore as that of charismatic lawgiver and defender of the 
covenant theology that lay at the heart of the amphictyonic 
alliance. 15 In his es8ay on Jud, 10:1-5; 12:7-15, Noth 
contends that the "minor" judges listed in these passages 
were connected with the tribal 8ganctuary and regponsible 
for the pregervation and application of the law, including 
cultic law. The fact that the office of "minor" judge is 
the only one known to us from the pre-monarchical period 
NETHITER the importance of the law in the life of the 
amphictyony 1 Noth suggests that the office may well 
have continued into the period of the monarchy, but he 
offers no evidence for this, 


'Even for the prPe-mon archical period, the evidence is 


fragmentary, The pagssages in Jud, 10:1-5 and 12:7-15 are; only 


parts of larger lists that no longer exist, according to 


Liky;z1aberger, "Samuel," pp. l6l;-65. 


L112; -aus, Die prophetische Verkindigung, F846. 
Bright, History, Po you. 8 Me may be s8ure that Samuel more 
"—_— any other Labored to keep The amphictyonic tradition 
alive." 


Llogoth, "Das Ant,” p. lO. 


Noth. *7 This must certainly be true if the role of such a 
Judge was as prominent in Is8rael as appears likely, In view 
of the fact that only partial evidence exists concerning 
this early office, it Should not be assumed as does Noth 
that one Judge Served at a time. He guggeasts that each 


tribe in turn provided a Judge at the s8anctuary, This 


official may have been chosen by Lot 416 LE wa Ad 


known, we perhaps would '86e that s8everal judges ctioned 
concurrently among the tribes. 

The text in Jud. 10:1-5 and 12:7-15 is s8urprisingly 
brief in vin af the s8uggested importance of auch an office. 
Nothing is indicated of the judge!s functions except that 
he "judged Igrael. "5? Noth does not limit his argument to 
these passages, however, In Deut. 17:6-13 a further descrip- 
tion of the amphictyonic judge is given, The judge s8at in 
Judgment on difficult cages (Deut. 17:8) and his word was 


absolutely binding (v. 11b). The passage makes clear that 


127Tbia., pp. lih-15. 


1157þ1d., p. 08. 


| 115The reference to each judge is a brief, standard- 
ized form in which only the names and numbers differ with - 
each Judge: "After him (Name) aroge. He judged Iaracl , . . 
years, He died and was buried at (Name).,” Noth denies that 
guch a brief 8tatement contradicts the importance of the 
office. "Was im Rahmen diegses Schemas auftritt, beschrankt 
81ch 80 knapp und s8chlicht auf einige konkrete Mitteilmgen 
von Namen und Zehlen, die aus irgendeiner Theories gar nicht 
ableitbar 8 ind, dass kaum ein anderer Schluss Ubrigbleibt 
als der, dass wir hier eine Uberlieferung Uber eine ges- 
chichtliche Institution vor uns haben, die dann wohl der 


Frunhzeit Israels vor der Staatenbildung angehGren mugs," 
IDiG.s» Ps 108, s 


the Judge presided at the cult sanctuary (ve. 8, ", . . then 
you s8hall arise and go up to the place that Yahweh your God 
will chooge. . « +"). Hence, the cages would in effect be 


pregented before Goa, <0 


Reference to the judge!s special 
jurisdiction over difficult cages provides a connection 
with the etiological passage in Ex, 10:13- 227 <1 The 
chariamatic and parenetic role of the judge is also men- 
tioned here, Moges and thoge who succeed him are charged 


not only with settling disputes but with exhorting the 


People to convenant faithfulness. 


$A | 
The conclusion suggests itself that the historical 


Samuel was none other than a Iminoy! Judge, according to 


the pattern degscribed in these Pagaages 


The title of 
'1udge! encompasses Samuel's activities as lawgiver and his 
prominent place in the cult, Furthermore, the cloge paral- 
lels with Moges are explainable, either as they actually 
exigted or were later attached to the figure of Samuel, 
8Ince his function in Loreel was a Mogaic one, The actual 
references to Samuel as a Judge (7:6, 15-16; 8:1-3) appear 
therefore to be historical reminiscences of his funebion In 


Igrael., 


The account in 8:1-3 is eapecially important since 


1-07pig., p. b17. 


LL above, Pe. EG Cf, Noth, Exodus, p. 150, 
122 


von Rad, Old paakont Theolo I, 33, VWeiser 
ame. 3-30 ar et. "trontontte. 


tas © aa refuses to apply the title to Samuel, History, 
Po on 


{jt reflects the institutional character of the office: 
Then Samuel became old, he placed his s8ons as judges over 
I8rael. . . ." At the game time guccession was not auto- 


matic. Samuel's gons failed to wear the mantle of. their 


father (vv. 2-3). They were unfit to succeed to the office, 


and the elders 8ought gomeons else (v. 5). The implication 
of this brief pass8age is that succeg8sion was provided for 
in the office of judge, but each man had to demonstrate 

his worthiness as a defender of the 8acred traditions. 
Kraus! reference to the "charismatic office" of the law- 
giver is very useful in this connection <3 It need not be 
a contradiction in terms. 

In an article on the various roles in which Samuel 
appears, John L, Meckenzie contends that the historical 
Samuel was a leader of the "gons of the prophets, "1 
These men exerciged an influential role in Israel., They 
combined a conservative love for the 8acred traditions with 
a radical zeal. As zealots in the defense of exclusive 
loyalty to Yahweh, they would gurely have opposed the 
mongrehy . 2 This view of Samuel is contained in the "geer" 


i= 3xraus, Die prophetische Verkundigung, Þ. 23. 
Kraus discuss8es the problem of the relation of office and 
chariama in connection with Deut. 18:15-18, Kraus contends 
that continuity in the prophetic "office" is provided in 
God's promisge to "raisge up , . . a prophet” Himself, More 
than this Is implied in the case of Samuel's gons, however, 


8ince apparently it was anticipated that they would auto- 
matically Inherit their father's position. 


| 124;obn L. Mackenzie, "The Four Samuels," BR VII 
(1962) 9 Z=-18 ® 


L*5Tþid., vp. 16-17: 


” ot 


x 


traditions (9:l-10:16; 16:l1-23; 19:18-2l), although Mac- 
Kenzie contends that the historical Samuel $hould not be 


called a 8eer, In thesp passages Samuel 's functions are 


/ 
predominantly cultic./ He blesses 8acrifice (9:13), anoints 


the nagid at Yalweh's request (10:1), and presides over the 
Sacrifice at Bethlehem (16:5), In 19:19 he is referred to 
as the head of the prophets. Samuel!s opposition to the 
monarchy, which Mackenzie considers higtorical, is not 
prominent in these traditions 1-0 Instead the Judge tradi- 
tions (1:1-28; 7: 3-8:22;' 10:17-25; 12:1-25) most accurately 
portray the elements of the conflict between Samuel, who 
gteadfastly defended the amphictyonic ideal, and the 
people, who demanded a king, The tension within Samuel is 
emphasized in these passages. On the one hand, he is tor- 
mented by the popular demand for a king. At the game time, 
he is aware that the monarchy will undermine Israel's faith. 
In the final analysis Samuel had to accept what was inevi- 
table and geek to control the wing. <7 

Mackenzie rejects the view of Samuel as a judge on 
two grounds, He argues that the office as Noth defines it 
1s primarily political, This does not agree with the PR 
doubtedly religious position which Samuel holds in the 
majority of the. Samus] -Saul narratives. Secondly, Mackenzie 


views the narratives of Samuel as judge to be highly 


1267þ14. , PP s 6=7. 


1*77p44., PPe«+ ll.-15., 


- artificial in character, 1.9., predominantly theological. 

He identifies them as Deuteronomiec © 
These objections are not conclusive, however, A 

' elear distinetion between "political" and "religious" is 
far foe ovidawt. Even if the diatinction is accepted, 
the office of "minor judge" is surely not exclusively 
political. In Ex. 18:13-27, the cultic or religious 
functions of the Judge are prominent, <? Furthermore 
Samuel's involvement in the choice of a king indicates his 
regponsibility in the "political" asphere., This view of 
his role appears in the "seer" traditions as od a in 
the judge narratives. One merit of the theory that Samuel 
was a judge is precisely that It encompasses both the 
"religious" and "political" deeds of Samuel. MacKenzie's 
additional obgservation that Samuel appears as a Judge only 
in artificially cons tructed passages is questionable in 
light of the evidence for their early aate, 30 

In order to understand Seamuel's historical role 

more fully, it is necess8ary to consider the implications 
of the establishment of monarchy in I8grael, An under- 


standing of the practices and prerogatives of Saul as 


Igrael's first monarch will also indicate the Sitz im Leben 


1287Þ1d., p. 15. 


1-92 
130 


above, PP. 270-71. 
See above, PP. 216-22, 


for those traditions which comprise the anti-monarchical 
8OUPCE., 

Events in Palestine in the eleventh century B. C0. 
pPresented the Tribes of Igrael with a 8erious threat to 
their existence. One group of the "Sea Peoples" enjoyed 
a unity or "national" cohesiveness that was wnique in 
Canaan, From their individual city states in the plains 
of Palestine, they were able to attack the digsparate 
gettlements of Igraelite tribes in the mountainous hinter- 


131 


land, I8grael's successful defense against these dis- 


ciplined warriors in Saul's battles at Gibeah (I Sam, 13) 
and at Ziklag (27:5ff) were exceptional. The battle of 
Aphek (l:1-22) is illustrative of the coneternation that 
convulsed the amphictyony. The major cult ganctuary at 
Shiloh may also have been destroyed by the Philistines, 
although the archaeological evidence is uncertain £3 The 
extent of oppression under which. Igrael s8uffered is best 
 demonstrated by the reaction it cauged, After over &a cen- 
tury of delay, the tribes accepted the s8ystem of nonaroby. 


An organized 8tate eventually emerged under David and 


131 ,a2t, "The Formation ' of the Israelite State," 
E88ay8, PP+ 173=T6, 


L3-mhe evidence for the destruction of Shiloh in 
the eleventh century B, GC, centers on the discovery of the 
remains of Houge A, The house was clearly destroyed in the 
eleventh century, but further excavation of the site is 
necessary to determine if all of Shiloh was also destroyed. 


Tons Kjaer, The Excavation of Shilo (Copenhagen, 1930), pp. 
1O=-<3, 


6 ; 


3olomon £33 


Samuel and Saul were destined to play major roles in 
the events that transformed Igrael from a loogely organized 
theocracy into a s8tate more typical of the Ancient Near 
tagt, in which the needs of the state were 8gerved by a king 
as well as a priegt and judge, Saul was the first king of 
I8rael. This is clear from numerous passages, regardless 
of g8ource (10:1; 11:15; 12:13), To be sure, the exact 
nature of his "kingship" is subjJect to debate. In his 
e88ay on the establishment of the Igraelite state, Alt 
identifies Saul with the major judges more than with the 
kings who gucceed him. The decisive factor in this con- 
tinuity with the past is the charisma, At one point, Alt 
gstates his thesis guccinetly by claiming that the monarchy 

Was entirely native in its origin, arising from the 
fact that the earliest constitution of the Igraelite 
state was simply a new form of the Isgraelite system 
of military conscription adapted to the needs of the 


8ituation and based on the long-developed concept of 
charismatic leadership., 131 


Thus the first king was the last judge, The new element 
that gave an Institutional and permanent aspect to the rule 
of. the charismatic hero was the acclamation of the people. 

| This dual novehend of Yahweh's designation and the people!s 


acclaim is represented in the distinetion between nagid and 


13341t, "Formation of the Is8raelite State," Essays, 


P. 162, Cf, algo Noth, "God, King, and Nation in the OT 
Testament,”" Laws, pp. 161-62, bp: 


"I 


13k, "Formation of the Israelite State," Es8a 3, 
PP «+ 196-97, : 


melek and is definitive of kingship in Israsl 32 


With regard to Saul, Alt gets aside the aocounds 
in the anti-monarchical gource and in 9:1-10:16 as unhis- 
torical and indicates that 11:1-15 provides the historical 
record of the birth of Iagraelite kingship. Thus, in the 
face of the Aamonite attack Saul comes to Igrael's rescue 
after the "spirit of God" has come upon him (v. 6). With 
a remarkable number of troops (v. 8), Saul defeats the 
enemy (v. 11). It only remains for the people to acclaim 
him as king (vv. 12-15). If one accepts 11:1-15 as the 
most reliable account of the birth of kingship in Israel, 
it appears that Saul was indeed a judge, It 8hould be 
noted, however, that Saul and his men rather than Yahweh 
achieve the victory, This departs markedly from the 
ideology in the narrative of the major Judges, as Alt 

| himself admits, £30 

In his article on "Samuel and the Rise of the Monarchy, " 
W. A. Irwin argues in a similar way that 11:1-15 is the most 
likely historical account of the birth of kingship, due to 
its direct and simple narration of the events, Saul's 
position as leader is the direct regult of tris courage and 
ability in a erisis. Irwin cites the independent testimony 
of 3l:11-13, where Saul is remembered by the Jabesh- 


135Tbig., PP. 191.-95, 
1367618. p. 189, f.n. 39. 


Gileadites 3) He does not consider the improbability that 
no mention is made in 31:11-13 of the birth of kingship, as 
would be expected if guch a momentous event involved the 
Jabegsh-Gileadites, While Alt views the chapter as a unit, 
Irwin takes the theory of Saul's kingship as a continuation 
of the rule of the Judges to its loglcal concelustion: Samuel 


had no part in the events, 339 


The reference to Samuel in v. 
83 appears to be an insertion, since the events center 
entirely on Saul, Furthermore, the entire event is nar- 
rated in vv. 1-11, 80 that the cloging verses of the chap- 
ter, which involve Samuel in renewal of the kingship, are 
probably an addition or perhaps the direct continuation of 
10:27. 

As part of their theory of the rise of the monarchy, 
both scholars deny the validity of those accounts which 
emphasize Samuel's pogsition of leadership in Israel or 
gpeak of his opposition to the monarchy (e.g., 7: 3-17; 8: 
1-22; 10:17-26) £39 Indeed no reason would exist for 
opposing Saul if his leadership oVer I8grael were strictly 


military and a result of his charisma at a time of national 


140 
; 


13Irwin, OP. cit., Þ. 113, 


1357b16., p. 129. 


emergency . 


13943, "Formation of the Israelite State," Essays, 
PP» 185-86, Irwin, OPs cit., PPs 121-25, Fs 

114 claims that defense against Philistine attack 
was "almost the only s8ignificant purpose of the founding of 
the Igraelite state, and almost the only of the monarchy." 
Ibid., Þ. 196. lO 


Several problems are yaiged by this approach to the 
nature of Saul's kingship and Samel's role in its eatab- 
1ishment, however. The relation of 11:1-15 to the kingship 
is queastionable, Alt streasges that the monarchy arosge In 
Ia8rael because of the threat of the Philistines, and yet in 
this account the danger is pogsed by the Ammonites, In his 
discussion of an early, monarchical gource, Adolphe Lods 
acknowledges the force of this objection by suggesting that 
the account of the accession occurs in 13:1-l14:52 where the 
enemy is the Philistines, Purthermore, Saul is in his home 
territory for the Philistine battles and not engaged in a 


aigtant encoumter across the Jordan, as in the battle of 


Jabesh-Gilead, 


Several agpects of the account of the battle at 
Jabesh-Gilead are improbable and render questionable: the 
historical reliability of the pericope., The number of 
troops is greatly exaggerated. The proposal of the 
Jabeshites for a respite of precisely 8even days is un- 
likely, and even more trnoubetle 5. the willingness of the 
Amonites to accept 8uch a proposaltt4*® Saul appears as 
an unknown farmer. Hs aq Ga. of the attention that 
would be expected of one previously designated a nagid (10: 
1). Por these reagons IT am inclined to 8ee the account in 


 11:1-11 as a narrative from Saul's early life, prior to the 


Ul7,as, I8rael, PP. 352-53, 
U21ildberger, op. ecit., Pe. 8. 


© 


monarchy. 


A 8econd eriticiam of Alt's thesis concerns the 
nature of. Saul 's charisgma, It differs from that of a 
major judge and is more analogous to the "spirit of Goa" 
which a king would pos8ess, In 9:l1-10:16 Saul is 8elected 
by Yahweh to be a nagid (9:16) and is anointed by Samuel 
(10:1), Accordingly, the "spirit of God" geizes him (10: 
6, 10). The charisma is thus clogely related to Saul's 
anointment., When the aspirit 801zes him, the regult is not 
victory in battle as with the judges, Instead Saul begins 
to prophesy (10:10) 393 When Saul engages in battle with 
the Philistines (13:1-11:146), chariema does not enter in. 
Indeed, Saul must consult an oracle for divination (11:11- 
h2). His charigma or divinely granted power to rule is 
apparently transferable as that of the judges was not. 
Otherwise the l1ist of Saul's descendeants in 11:19-50 would 
be of no 81gnificance. Further evidence that nant ts” 
chariama was not limited to himself but extended to his 
"aynasty” appears in the addition 13:13-lh4 (probably 


Deuteronomic) where Samuel refers to Yalweh!s intent to 


establish his house forever, 


Other olements in the traditions of Saul!s rule over 


Iagrael indicate that his role in Igsrael's life marked a 


notable departure from the manner of the. judges, His. 


—_—__u©, 


cam 


l:3yalter Beyerlin, "Das Kenigscharisma bei Saul, " 
ZAW LXXIITI (1961), 187. | 


| Ullb7p48., pp. 196-97. 


functions extended beyonil that of military leader. In 8:20 
the people anticipate gomeone who will judge them, and 10:1 
Speaks of Saul as one who will govern Iagrael. For this 
Verse, LXX ghould be followed, A lengthy pass8age aftor 
hlw? has fallen out of MT, Tt is attested in LXX and may 
be reconstructed as follows: mshk yhwh 1lngyd #1-1my 


11-yar'1 wth t'sr b'm yhwh wth twsy nw myd *wybyw wzh-Llk 
h*wt, 
(Dia not) Yahweh anoint you as a prince over his 
People, over Igrael? You 8ghall govern the people 
of Yahweh, and you 8shall gave them from the hand of 


their enemies. This will be . 8ign to you (that 
Yahweh anointed you). . . 1 


The scribe's eye skipped from the initial mshic to the second 
one, While the verb tar (1it., "to reetrain") is only a 
con Jecture based on its uge in 9:17, LXX does read 
"70u 8hall rule." 

Among his peace-time functions Saul rules on the 
eating of aacrificial meat (11: 32-34; ef. Lev. 19:26, 
the prohibition against eating blood), His expulsion 
of gorcerers from the land (28:3, 9) is an application 
of Pentateuchal law (Lev. 19:26d) 16 His priestly func- 
tions as king are evident in the building of an altar for 
the people's sacrifices (11:35), Preaumably Saul will offer 
these 8acrifices. In the incident at Gilgal, narrated in - 
13: 7b-15, Samuel's rebuke apparently refers bo the command 


lSpriver, Notes, Po 78, 


lkoggyorlin » "Konigschariama,”" p. 198, 
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that Saul wait Seven days. The 8severity of Samuel's action 
comovres much more, however. One cannot avoid the conclu- 
gion that Samuel is degperately maintaining his preroga- 
tives as priest in the new order of the monarchy, inwhich 
the king on Joyed certain rights in this sphere (cf, David 
who built an altar at Jerusalem, IT Sem, 21:25; Solomon 
who s8acrificed at Gibeon, I Kgs. 3:15; Jeroboagm who founded. 
the s8anctuary in Bethel and arranged the calendar of feasts, 
I Kgs., 12:26-33), 

Saul's functions as priest probably indicate Canaan- 
ite influences upon Israel'!s life and institutions., At 


Ugarit, Keret discharges priestly duties himself (Keret TIT. 


EY 


l.:5-11), He 8acrifices ", , . a lamb for 8acrifice, in his 
hand a kid from the enclogure.” The king was the mediator 
of divine revelation and the embodiment of the people before 
their God (ef. Swat 2. 1:35-2:8, where El Speaks to Keret 
in a dream about his progeny) +7 Saul was not the recip- 
Ient of divine revelation. Instead he had to consult Samuel 
or an oracle to receive God's will. By the time of Solomon, 
Yahweh spoke directly with the king, as in the ritual incu- 
bation at Gibeon (I Kgs, 3:5ff). 

Unlike the Judges, Saul is able to delegate his func- 
tions to others. Thus, Abijah takes over the priestly task 
of congulting the oracle (11:18), and Abner becomes field 


17;ohn Gray, The Legacy of Canagen (Leiden, 1957), 


PP» 252-926 Canaanite Myths and Legends (Edinburgh; 1956), 
PP » «33. 


general (14:50; 17:55ff)., This is similar to Canaenite prac- 
tice as reflected in the cage of Jabin, whoge field commander 
was Sigera (Jud, wi2re) ht 

Finally Saul's anointment links him with the kings of 
Igragsl, In 10:1, he is anointed nagid by Samuel, who pours 
a vial of oil on his head. This parallels the practice 
with other Igracelite kings, 8uch as Davia (16:13), Solomon 
(IKgs. 1:39), Johu (I Kgs, 19:15-16), and Joash (IT Kgs. 
11:12) 49 The anointment of kings in Iasrael was probably 
a prectice inherited from her neighbors, Although it was 
not practiced in Megopotamia or Egypt, Hittite kings were 
anointed with "the holy oil of wingahip, 1-0 The practics 
is atteasted among Iarael's neighbors, the Canaanites. It 
is incidentally referred to in Jotham's fable (Jud. 9:8, 15). 
In one of the Amarna letters, a Canaanite prince Addu-nirari 
writes the Pharaoh, "Soo, when Manah-biria king-of Egypt, 


thy grandfather, made Taku, my grandfather, king in Nubashehe! 
and put oil upon his head, "251 


AO yorlin » "Kinigscharisma,” pp. 200-01. Cf, also 


C, R. North, "The Religious Aspects of Hebrew Kingship," 
ZM L (1932), 9. 


14% he elevation of Joash to kingship is especially 
instructive for its parallels with Saul's cage. Both are 


anointed and then acclaimed by the people, ygby tmlk ("Lon 
1ive the kingl”); ef. 10:2h. : 6 


| I 
(New York, 1961; tr. of Log Institutions de 1'Ancien Teatg- 
ment, Paris, 1958-60), ns. . _ 


L5lyorth 
. cit. »s Po ll. Cf, Jo, A, Knudtzon, D 
EL-Anarna Tafeln Leipzig, 1915), I, 319. —_ 


Thus, it may be concluded that Saul's role in 
Igrael's life marked a distinectly new pattern. He was 
appropriately acclaimed a king, The manner of his s8vc- 
ces8sion, as well as gome of his deeds, indicate that the 
people's desire to be "like all the nations" (8:20) was 
fulfilled, at Lleast in part. TI do not mean to suggest 
that Saul functioned as a king in the manner of David 
who gucceeds him. There is no indication that Saul 
extended the frontiers of the land, or established guch 
marks of nationhood as foreign trade and a centralized 
administrative and worship center. The tribal structure 
remained unchanged, and Saul had no permanent court (cf. 
20:25;' 22:6), | 

His failure may have derived from an inability to 
golve the dilenma of obedience to the religious obliga- 
tions of the amphictyony, on the one hend, and dependencs 
on popular 8upport, on the other. The dilenma is most 
clearly apparent in 15:l-8, 12-1h, 20-23, 29-30a, 3la, 
32-3. Saul has permitted the people to ignore the ban -. 
and thus incurred the wrath of Samuel, whose authority 
over him is apparent. Samuel 8ees8 Saul's unwillingness 
to oppose the people as « Sh to the unconditional 
demands of the Isgraelite faith, This perception of the 


internal tension in Saul's reign reveals the intimate ass0- 


ciation of the authors with the actual events narrated. 


David gucceeded in gurmounting the problem. His profeasional 
army provided him with a power base independent of the 
People, Furthermore, he brought Is8rael'!s religious life 
under his own political aegis by establishing the ganctuary 
in his capital city of Jerusglem, The Davidic covenant 
articulated in II Sam. 7 is indicative of the 8uccess that 
David enjoyed in overcoming the difficulties which thwarted 
Saulls ringship. 2 

In 8pite of the gomewhat limited extent of Saul's 
Ppule as king, the cireumstances of his succession and the 
practices in which he engaged constituted the establishment 
of a religious and political leadership that appeared as a 
rejection of basic amphictyonic theology, Henceforth, the 
king and not Yahweh would be the leader in war, In this 
regard it may be significant that Yahweh plays 80 little a 
part in the battle with the Amnonites or with the Philis- 


tines (cf., however, 11:23), No longer was the central 


figure in Israel's cult the priest or the prophet who 


falthfully repregented the covenantal obligations that 
bound the people to their God, Rather than an example of 
obedience, the new king pregents an example of cult 8acri- 
fice as the heart of the religious life (15:22-23). The 
ceonclusion is warranted that the anti-monarchical gource 


accurately repregented the central issue in the people!s 


15201807, IT Samuel 15," pp, 25-27, 


demand for a king: ", ., . you have this day rejected your 
God, who gaves you from all your calamities' and your dig- 
tres8es; and you have 8aid, 'No! but get a king over us” 


(10:19a), 


oG, Origin of the Anti-Monarchical Source 


It is not too much to conjecture that the traditions 
get forth in the anti-monarchical gource originated among a 
circle of Igraelites who saw the theological iagues poged by 
the advent of monarchy that replaced the amphictyonic and 
theocratic: organization of Igraelite tribes. Their inter- 
eats wry northern and prophetic. They were intimately 
familiar with the traditions preserved in cult ganctuaries 
Such as Mizpah and Gilgal, and they were zealous in their 
devotion to the purity of Yahweh faith, This group was 
nearly contemporaneous with the events they portray and 
Indeed may have been followers of Samuel. Certainly Samuel 
was their ideal. The early date 8uggested for the origin 
of the anti -monarchical SOUPCE: provides additional oVidengs 
for the conclusion that the Ss over the establismment 
of a monarchy regulted in an account. of these events which 
atresged the theological is8ues involved and called for a 


! 


preservation of the theocratic organization of the amphicty- / 


ony with Samuel as its (Mogaic) leader. Scholars have con- 's 


8istently argued that 8uch a crisis existed during the early ' 


monarchy, although the view of Saul as the last of the 
Judges has weakened this line of argument. Nevertheless, 
the accounts which present this view and emphasize Samuel's 

role in Israel have been judged non-historical and a 290= 
duct of theological thought 8everal centuries later, £93 It 
Seems to me a simpler and more gatisfactory theory to sug- 
geast that this opposition which was expressive of central 
tenets of Igrael'!s faith prompted an account of the adop- 
tion of monarchy goon after the events themselves. 

In a related theory Bourke g8uggests that the Battle 
of Aphek was the terminus a quo, at least for the account 
of Samuel's birth and call. After this battle the ark was 
located in Judah, and Ephraim was decimated by the war. 

The north had lost the ark and thus a key element in her 
primacy before Yahweh. Nevertheless, she did not view her- 
Self as rejected by her God (cf. Ps. 78:67ff). After all 
Yahweh had given Isgragel a great prophet, "like unto Moses." 
Samuel was the mark of her direct continuity with the sacred 


traditions of the past, Just as the ark became Judah's claim 


153goth, for example, comments on the claim in chap. 
8 that the monarchy was a rejection of Yahweh: ". , , it 
is likely that in this an attitude to monarchy as 8guch was 
being expres8ed which was certainly later confirmed time 
and again by the experiences which the people had of the 
instibtution, ' but which had, however, exigsted from the very 
beginning and had made itself felt even before the rise of 
the monarchy.” Noth, History, PP. 172-73, Cf, also Bright, 
OP. cit., p. 167. Kittel, op: cit., pp. 112-113. 

\, 


to legitimacy, 2% It may be questioned whether the battle 
of Aphek and the events immediately following it were 80 
decisive for the fate of north and gouth, however, Prob. 
ably the ark remained under Philistine control, since the 
account of its fate in h:1-7:2 cloges with the melancholy 
note that "all the house of Tsrael lamented after Yahweh, #255 
Furthermore, nothing is heard of the ark from the time of 
these events until II Sam. 6 and the reign of David, Pro- 
bably the ark did not return to the Is8raelites until gome 
time .during David's guccessful battles against the Philis- 
tines, I have 8uggested that the account of Samuel's birth 
and call was not added to the anti-monarchical 8ource until 
the time of Ahijah, when once again the prophetic ideal as 
well as the memory of Shiloh as a cult sanctuary find 
_ expresgsion. | 

In the foregoing chapter I contended that themes 
held in common by E and D as well as terminology prominent 
in both gources appear also In the anti-monarchical gource. 
The conelusion is warranted that the prophetic circle re- 
gponsible for the anti-monarchical gource algo shaped and 
influenced the traditions that later appear in the Elohist 
and Deuteronomy. While a date for the anti-monarchical 


gource in the century after the time of Samuel is likely, 


12 ourke, OP». cite, PP. 76-80, 


155gp. Chapter III, p. %. 


the Elohist s8ource and Deuteronomy are of a later time. 
In the case of the Elohist, it geems reagonable to 
find its Sitz im Leben as a gource, approaching the form 


in which it now exists, in a decisive period of the history 


of the northern kingdom, 2* Ag I note below, £27 Jenks 


argues for the reign of Jeroboam I as a 8uitable date. 
While this is possible gince considerable national spirit 
was doubtless occasioned by the g8plit with the gouth, it 

is more likely that the interests of E in prophecy 8uggest 
the tins of Elijah and Elisha when prophetic opposition to 
the corruption in court and cult was prominent. 5* A 
prominent theme in the Elohist gource is the s8infulness of 
Igrasl, even in her earliest life as a "nation" (cf. Ex. 
32:3h,, "But now go, lead the people to the place of which 
I have 8poken to: you; behold, my angel shall go before You. 
Nevertheless, in the day when I visit, I will visit their 
8in upon them.”"). The judgment without mercy that Elijah 
levels against Israel in I Kgs. 19:11-18 is reminiscent of 
this view. The inclusion of the incident of the molten calf 
in E (Ex, 32) may be explained by the memory of Jeroboem!s 


L5Sgorman Gottwald has suggested correctly that with- 
out the disruption of the united kingdom, the Elohist source 
with its distinctively northern features and above all its 
attitude toward the monarchy is not conceivable. A Light to 


the Nations (New-York, 1959), p. 252, 
157g PP. 308-09, 


15%; 88feldt, Introduction, p. 203, 


cult of the bull at Dan and Bethel, 


The Book of Deuteronomy has been confidently dated 


in the time immediately preceding the reform of Josiah in 
621 B., C., by mogt scholars s8ince Wellhaugen, A notable 
exception to this congensus was the theory of A, C. Welch, 

| who contended that the passages dealing with worship at a 
central sanctuary (i.e., Jerugalem) constitute only a small 
portion of the book, In Welch's view, the emphasis upon a 
pure faith of obedience to Yahweh in the face of Canaanite 
gyncretiagm indicates that Deuteronomy in its original form 
comes from the period of the Judges. In this period 
"Lsrael" had no outward unity or identity. Hence, the 
nphasls upon the distinctiveness of her life was necessary, 
lest 8he be abgorbed by the surrounding peoples 12? Canaan = 
ite. ganctuaries, 8till prevalent in the land, were to be 
avoided at all costs. Thus the law concerning was affor- 
ings includes the typical s8tipulation, "Take care that you 
do not offer your burnt offerings at every place you 38ee., 
VET... (Dout. 22:13) 200 The value of Welch'!s theory is 
not his argument against any connection of Deuteronomy 
with Joslah!s reform, for here he exceeds the evidencs. 
Instead Welch represents the tendency of gcholars to recog- 


nize the northern provenance of the material in Deuteronomy 


L59gelch, OPs Git., PP « 203-08, 
1607444., Pe. l6, Cf. also T, Oestreicher, Das 
deuteronomische Grindgegetz (Gitersloh, 1923). . : 


and to guggest that at least portions of the book doubtless 


had a history prior to the second half of the geventh cen- 


tury B., 461 


Albrecht Alt has argued pPerguasilvely that the book 
discovered by Josiah in the temple originated in the 
Ag8yrian province of Samaria after the fall of the northern 


_ The northern provenance of the book is Iindi- 


kingdom, 
cated by the attitude toward the monarchy in Deut. 17:15b- 
20, where the author cannot deny its reality but neither 
can he allow the powers of kingship to remain unchecked, A 
gimilar attitude is pregent In Hogea, who views kingship as 
a threat to the covenant between Yahweh and His people (Hos. 
7:33 Dis, 19} 10:3) 293 The basic theme of Deuteronomy is 
the exclusive relationship between Yahweh and Is8rael. The 
obligation of Ig8rael to love Yahweh (6:L) is the ethical 
basis for the book, A gimilar theme is prominent in Hogea 
and probably has its antecedents in the Elohist and the 
narratives of Elijah and Elisha, What eircumstance gave 


rise to this document with its ideal of a pure Yalwistic 


16loaus, Johannes Hempel, Die Schichten des Deutero- 
nomiums (Leipzig, 191h). - Gustav Helscher, TKomposition und 
Urs8prung des Deuteronomiums,” ZAW 10 (1923), 161-255, 
Friedrich Horst, Gottes Recht (Berlin, 1961). 


WE, "Die Heimat des Deuteronomiums," Kleine 
Schriften, II, 27-75. Cf. also Bright, History, pp. 299-300, 


1931big., pp. 264-67. 
1% Ibia., pp. 270-73. 


faith? Alt obgerves that As8s8yria would not have deported 
all Iaraelites after the fall of the kingdom, Instead 
most of the peasantry probably remained on the land as a 
bage for an As8syrian province. Among these congervative 
folk the dream of freedom from the As8syrian masters would 
not die. Rather than looking to the kingdom of David for 
deliverance, their hope crystalized in a plan for the -—” 
revival of the Heerbann and theocracy of 014 295 

Among the themes common to E and D is the emphasis 
upon Moges, It can now be concluded that the same empha- 
8is occurs in the anti-monarchical sgource in the sense that 
Samuel Is portrayed In ways gimilar to Moges, The intriguing 
question raiges itself of the direction of this influence. 
The early date of the 'anti-monarchical gource s8uggests the 
theory that the figure of Samuel determined the view of 
Moges in BE and D, and not yice yersa, especially since the 
nearly contemporary figure of Samuel would .perhaps dominate 


the prophetic circle from which the traditions of Moges and 


= 


Samuel derive. 


One writer reaches this conclusion. Jenks dates the 


anti-monarchical traditions in the early monarchical period 


and the Elohist sgource in the riegn of Jeroboem I (922-901) ,** 


| 1057þ1a., PP. 273-75. Alt maintains that the original 
or a copy (TAbschrift") of the book was brought to Jerusalem 
and placed in the temple under cireumstances now unknown. 


| 1057 anks, OP. cit., ÞÞP. 253-60, Jenks argues that 
Just as the establishment of a strong political and religious 
center in the gouth under David and Solomon had given rise to 


He finds the portrayal of Samuel in the anti-monarchical 
traditions and. of Moges in E virtually identical, Jenks 
reviews the similarities in the call narratives of the two 
figures and emphasizes the role of both Moges and Samuel 
as intercesso0rs on behalf of the people before Yahweh. He 


concludes that 


it would be difficult to escape recognizing that this 
E portrait of Moges is almogt identical with the por- 
trait of Samuel dram by the prophetic traditions of 
I Samuel, In every respect Samuel fulfills the pro- 
phetic office of Moges, even to being covenant medi a- 
tor, holy-war leader, and judge, 167 


Jenks does not equate the circles regponsible' for the "pro- 
phetic traditions of I Samuel" and thoge responsible for the ” 


% 


Elohist SOUPCO., He contends that the two circles were 
closely relaved, kovever. Jenks 8uggests as a reagon for 
the striking s8imilarity between E's portrait of Moges and 
the view of Samuel in the anti-monarchical gource that 
"perhaps the historical figure of Samuel, as remembered by 


his prophetic followers, actually gerved as a Vorbild for 


the figure of Moges among a clogely related E-cirole, "296 


While it is possible, the theory seems unlikely to me. It 


aggumes that over the course of two centuries no traditions 


the Yalwist gource, 80 by analogy the establishment of a 
political state with cult centers at Dan and Bethel was 
accompanied by the formulation of the E gource, a distinc- 
tively northern account of Iarael's origin. 


1077Þ44., p. 22h. 
166014. p. 225. 


of the role of Moges in the exodus and wildermess wandering 


were pregerved (in oral tradition), even by those tribes 
169 


that 80Journed in Egypt. 


Probably the question of the relation of the earliest 
traditions of Moges and thoge of Samiel is answered by a 
theory of mutual influence. Doubtless certain traditions 
of Moges! role in Israel existed in the age of Semuel and 
influenced the view of Israel's judge as well as the under- 
standing of his office. At the same time the fundamental 
challenge to the life of Israel occasioned by the establish- 


ment of the monarchy and Samuel'!s regponse to this event as 


1697, his analysis of the history of Pentateuchal 
traditions, M., Noth digcuesses the place of Moges in the 
various traditions: exodus from Egypt, revelation at 
Sinai, wilderness wandering, and entrance into Cenaam. He 
concludes that the figure of Moges in these traditions is 
not historical. The only historical tradition concerning 
Moges is the account of his death and burial in Trans- 
Jordan (Deut. 3l.:6-8). This account is one (element of the 
narrative of the wilderness wandering--a narrative that 
cannot be viewed as' an independent whole but as a collec- 
. tion of "local 8agas."” The oldest accoumt that elaborates 
the role of Moges is found in the laws of Deuteronomy, 
where Moges is the first in a series of mediators and Iin- 
terpreters of the covenantal law. Noth, VUberlieferungs- 

eschichte, PP. 172-92, Cf. e8pecially pp. 175-6 and 196. 
While Noth's theory accords well with the suggestion that 
the portrayal of Moges is dependent on the figure of 
Samuel, it is not convincing and leaves unans8wered the 
question of the early emergence of tribal unity, How is 
the phenomenon of action in concert that is reflected in 
the Song of Deborah, for example, to be explained apart 
from earlier unity around a 8gtrong leader? Noth!s theory 
depends in large part upon the view that the Pentateuchal 
traditions were originally independent of one another. 
Thus, he can view the role. of Moges in each one 8eparately. 
However, this theory of the geparate existence of the tra- 
ditions is far from establighed, and the fact that Mosas 
appears as the unequaled leader of "Iarael" in all of them 
Indicates an original historical reality behind: the admit- 
tedly greatly expanded traditions, 


one who presgerved the integrity of Yalwist faith probably 
8erved to define more concretely the role of covenant 
mediator in Igrael. In turn this influenced the tradi - 


tions about Moges that derive from the game prophetic 


circle. 


6, Conclusion 


In conclusion I s8hould like to return to the figure 
of Samuel, In the discussion of Samuel as a new Moges and 
in the attempt to define his role in Is8rael's political 
and religious life, I have gought to broaden our under- 

' 8tanding of Samuel's s8ignificant position in pre-monarchi - 
cal Igrael. As probably Joshua before him, Samuel was 
intimately connected with the cult 8anctuary at Shiloh, 
His official role among the tribes was that of a judge, 
regponsIible primarily to interpret and proclaim the 2oven- 
nant Law and the dratiiions upon which it was baged, Fur- 
thermore, he exercised the Mogaic function of intercession 
on behalf of the people before Yahweh. The crisis over 
establishment of the monarchy gave him special importance, 
however. In his role as the primary defender of the 
amphictyony and of the unique "IRA PEx principle that all 
agpects of g8ociety were Sub ject to God's law, Samuel at 


first opposed the kingship and then brought it under the 


govereignty of God's will as expressed in His law. Samuel 


is very clear that the king, as anyone else in Israscl, is 
gub ject to the law. In 12:h, he warns, "If you will fear 
Yalweh and serve him and hearken to his voice . . . and if 
both you and the king who reigns oyer you will follow Yahweh 
your God, . . .® (cf. Deut, 17:20, where the king is to read 
the law continually 80 that he will not consider himself 
better then his fellow Israelites). 

In all probability a personal element. entered into 
the opposition of Samuel to the idea of a nonareby. No 
Goubt he knew of the exalted position that kings enjoyed 
in other countries, It was not difficult to imagine that 
in Igrael a king would claim juriadiction over numerous 
as8pects of Igrael'ls life, not only the military but also 
the religious and judicial 8pheres. As I have Indicated, 
this began even with Saul whose authority was hardly well 


defined, These developments could only mean that Samuel!'s 


_ om position in Is8rael would be limited and his -authority 


questioned, 


In a gense the i188ue was one ot abeniters roms 
civil and religious authority, although the distinetion 
between these spheres was not precise in Igrael, (0 Samuel 
pregumably functioned in the civil sphere as Moges had done, 


and the king quickly became a prominent figure in Israel's 


LORobertson, "Samuel and Saul,” pp. 201-0h. Robert- 
gon's argument that the pergonal conflict between Samuel and 
Saul dominates the entire narrative is overdram, however. 


religious life. Nevertheless Samuel was the central figure 
in the cult and the chief advocate of the religious concerns 
of his people. The monarchy challenged this theotratic 
arrangement, The severity with which Samuel rebukes Saul, 
egpecially in 13:7b-15 where Saul's position is just, indi- 
cates how. 8eriously Samuel was threatened, Perhaps this is 
algo the reason for Samuel'!s impassioned defense of himself 
in his covenant renewal 8speech (12:1-5). 

F- Samuel was Successful in his efforts to pres8erve the 
integrity of Igrael's life under Yahweh and his om posi- 
tion of authority over the king. Nevertheless, his cause 
was a losing one. As the position of the king became 
gtabilized under David, the: "prophet like unto Moges" is 
limited to thoge practices which are religious in the 
gstrict 8ense of the word. It is warranted to conclude that 
the age of Samuel marks a basic compromise in the -important 
cultic office which Samuel held, Scharbert aptly 8wmarizes 
this development: "Mit der Errichtung des Kinigtums beginnt 


die Aufs8plitterung des Mittleramtes auf mehrere zeitweise\ 


miteinander konkurrierende Amter ntl 


n 


In spite of these changes in Israel's corporate life, 
Samuel persevered. in his role as repregentative and defend- 
er ' off Igrael's covenant with Yahweh. The task. was much 


more than that of resistance to the emergence of new 


L71gcharbert, op. 63%., Bo .119, 


£ts 


gocietal patterns. In this he would gurely have failed, 
Samuel'!s proclamation of covenantal obligations to the 
People and their newly appointed: king (12:11-15) and his 


Pledge never to cease in his role as intercessgor and 


teacher (12:22) indicate the positive nature of his task. 


Samuel applied the heritage of the past to the needs of 


172 


the present. His insight permitted him to understand 


the needs of a new era without forsaking the normative 
events of Israel!s history, In this way he kept alive 


the unique traditions of Iasrael's covenant relation with 


Yahweh. 


— 


17 yoiger; Samuel, PP. 93-91, 
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